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•' NATIVE RACES OF COLOMBIA." 

SIXTH PAPER. 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS OF THE CHIBCHA. 

Having no domestic animals and the commonalty being for- 
bidden venison, the food of the nation consisted almost exclu- 
sively of grains, fruits and edible roots. The potato being 
indigenous was extensively cultivated, as also the ** batatta." or 
sweet potato. The Yuca and Aracacha, both very nutritious, 
the former being very rich in starch, can be made into excellent 
bread, and the latter, seeming to combine the properties and 
taste of both the parsnip and carrot. Squashes or pumpkins in 
great variety and melons, were abundant. Corn was the bread 
staple and the base of their much loved " Chicha/' without which 
neither feasting, fighting, worshiping, dancing, marrying, dying, 
mourning nor burying were possible. From the cradle to the 
grave, and even into the latter, " Chicha" was the indispensable 
accompaniment. As used by the native tribes, it was very 
nourishing, so much so, that even at this day, five pints of 
Chicha will satisfy all the demands of hunger in the peon, dur- 
ing a day's labor. When strong, it is slightly intoxicating. 
Besides corn, there was cultivated the Quinoa (Chino-podium 
quinoa) of which was made a sort of pudding seasoned with 
herbs. This plant is not known to the present generation. 

The Platano, which to-day supplies at least half the 
food of Colombia, does not seem to have been cultivated 
in the high plains occupied by the Chibcha, but it is 
mentioned by some historians as being found in *• Tierra 
Caliente "— the hot country — in several distinct sections 
of the present territory of this government, and as this 
plant has been found represented upon the tombs of the Incas 
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in Peru it was doubtless indigenous. To-day the African plantain 
is known here as the *' Guineo*' but to tourists as the " Musa 
Sapientum," and to the people of the United States as the 
" Bannana;*' but the indigenous variety known to botanists as 
the " Musa paradisiaca/' while evidently of the same family, is 
distinct in many particulars. 

The different classes of food above mentioned, were produced 
altogether by hand labor, with simple tools, such as hardened 
sticks, stone picks, stone axes, etc., and almost all the out-door 
labor was performed by males. 

A recent writer, whose work I will translate hereafter, asserts 
that implements of husbandry and war have been discovered, 
showing that copper was also known and used among these 
native races to an extent not heretofore credited, and that such 
implements were hardened with an admixture of tin which gave 
a cutting edge equal to tempered steel. 

Thus far I have not before encountered any evidences of the 
above, in any of the many works hitherto examined by me. 

The women of this people performed the household work, 
.spun, wove and colored the cotton mantles for domestic use and 
for market. 

The artisans in gold and other materials for the uses of the 
rich and luxurious, were by no m cans rude, but showed much 
skill, taste and delicacy, both in execution and design, as may 
be seen by works still existing, some of which will be repre- 
sented hereafter. They also wrought figures in relief in 
intensely hard stone. 

One of these seen by the writer was a well cut head and 
trunk of their god ** Bochicha," cut in pure silex (flint), through 
which was also drilled or bored a hole of one-sixty-fourth part 
of an inch in diameter, through which to pass a thread with 
which to suspend the image from the neck. 

The Chibcha were without weights and measures, being in 
this respect behind one of the tribes of Antioquia. noticed in 
No. 1 of this series, but they had a uniform coin or disc of gold 
which was used as money in their commercial exchanges. 

The calendar stones have been given by Duquesnc. 

According to him as will be seen hereafter, every line and dot 
has its value in the symbolical rendering or reading of the cal- 
endar. 

These calendars and the .symbols illustrate the advance- 
ment in culture attained by the Chibcha priesthood and to 
prepare the reader for the translations of Father Duqucsne*s 
manuscript which seems to explain clearly the calendar and to 
prove as well that the priesls represented by arbitrary signs, 
numbers, syllables and words, a fact declared not to exist by the 
earlier historians, but the industrious researches of the learned 
prclat"^ seem to have proved otherwise. 
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The commerce of the Chibcha was of no mean importance and 
extended to far distant vallies and even to the sea coast. 

The salt of Nemocon and Cipaquira; their well woven and 
beautifully colored mantles; their emeralds and the artistic pro- 
ducts of their gold workers formed the base of their exports, 
while their importations consisted of a great variety of sea shells, 
pearls, dried fish, and crude gold in dust and nuggets. One of 
the fairs to which the Chibcha merchants repaired was held an- 
nually near the present town of Coyaima, on the Soldana river, 
in the present State of Tolima. Here the products of the Chib- 
cha were exchanged for the gold dust and nuggets obtained 
with little labor from the rich and still unexhausted " placers " 
near the Soldana, and for parrots, parroquets and guacamayas, 
which were sacrificed by the Chibcha in great numbers on every 
solemn occasion. 

Another fair of great importance was built at Zorocota, near 
the present bridge over the river Sarabita, in the northwestern 
part of the present State of Boyaca. 

To this fair resorted the Northern Chibcha, the Agatac, Chi- 
patac and the industrious, skillful and intelligent Guane, the latter 
as already stated in a former paper, being noted for their fine 
forms and their very light color, notwithstanding their territory 
was in the hot country. There was also a fair each three days 
in Turmeque, to which, according to the Quesada, the people 
flocked hy millions, (probably Quesada WTote millares — (thou- 
sands) and the printer changed it to the incredible, without the 
error being noticed). At this fair were exchanged the fruits and 
products of the tropics, temperate and frigid zones, which are 
here in juxtaposition; also large quantities of emeralds from the 
mines of Somondoco. Beside these the fairs of far distant lands 
were sought by the merchant, as is evidenced by many inci- 
dental statements by various authors and by isolated but corrob- 
orative facts which are undisputed. 

The edifices of the Chibcha did not correspond with their 
general advancement otherwise. 

Their houses were of wood filled in with clay, the roofs being 
conical in form and adorned with mats and feather grass. These 
being within strong walls which s urrounded their gardens, gave 
at a distance the appearance of fortifications flanked by towers. 

The only Chibcha sovereign who proposed to construct a 
temple of stone was Garanchacha, who usurped the throne of 
the Zaque. The tradition was. that a damsel gave birth to a 
'' huaca" which became a child, who, when grown, claimed the 
sun as his father. He was believed and venerated accordingly. 
When arrived at man's estate he murdered the Zaque and 
usurped the throne. This personage proposed to build a tem- 
ple to the sun, and for this purpose ordered stone and dressed 
columns to be brought from the most remote parts of his do- 
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minions, but he died before beginning the work. Padre F. P. 
Sinon says, the place designed for this temple was in the square 
of Porras, north of Tunga, where were found at the time of the 
conquest a quantity of unwrought marble of great dimensions, 
others also being encountered in Ramirique. and still others in 
Moniquire. The same authority also states that the columns 
seen in the valley of Lieva (N. W. Boyaca) were for the same 
service, but Senor Manuel Voles Barrientes, in the bulletin of the 
Geographical Society of Paris for 1847, shows that these col- 
umns are in situ, forming part of a vast edifice, the object of 
which is unknown. 

The " Culture Hero" of the Chibcha'is by some historians 
confounded with some of their gods, but nearly all, and those 
the most reliable, agree upon the following account : He was 
known by different names, Nemterequetiba, Xue, Chinsapague. 
or " Sent From God." 

This ancient came from the east, had a long beard, bound up 
by a band. He wore a tunic without collar for a vestment, to 
which was added a mantle, the points of which were knotted on 
the shoulders — a form of dress used by all the Chibcha at the 
time of the conquest — the Poucha and Ruana being of Peruvian 
origin. 

The Chibcha were at the time, according to their own tradi- 
tion, in the lowest state of barbarism, wearing only crude cotton 
secured by bark strings about the body to protect it from cold 
and for the slight uses of the modesty of savages. They were 
without a knowledge of any future life, nor had they any form 
of government for the present. 

The civilizer becjan his preaching at Boza, where at the date 
of the conquest the natives still held in great reverence a rib 
bone of some large animal, which they said had accompanied 
the prophet at the date of his arrival, but died subsequently. 
From Boza he passe 1 to Menquita, Fontibon and soon after to 
Cota. At the latter place the concourse became so great that it 
became necessary to construct a ditch around a small hill that 
he might not be pressed upon or incommoded by the curious 
and interested audience, and from within which he could with 
more ease to himself, instruct the people. 

He not only taught them to spin and weave cotton mantles, 
etc., but to dye and paint them in divers colors. I Ic subsequently 
passed toward the north and thence down to the country of the 
Guane where he found a people most apt in understanding his 
teachings. He not only taught by precept, but by example, and 
his life during the long time he spent in civilizing these peoples 
was in all respects pure and a model of virtue. 

Ultimately he disappeared in Sogamosa, leaving, as heretofore 
stated, a successor, who should continue his teachings and be 
the guardian of the lands and regulations which had been estab- 
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lished by general consent, solely by force of persuasion and 
■example. r 

As evidence of the wisdom and forethought of this legislator, 
may be mentioned one example of a law still in force at the time 
of the conquest, which by all intelligent Chibcha, was attributed 
to him, and which through its great antiquity, had almost the 
force of a Divine command. 

In case of the death of the legitimate wife of a chief, the sur- 
viving husband was forbidden all access to women for a period 
•of five years; by this method securing good treatment, love 
and care to the weaker sex, and curbing, in so far as was possi- 
ble, concubinage, which seems to have become too deeply rooted 
to be destroyed. It is an agreed fact that the Chibcha women 
were almost universally well treated, as were also the sick, infirm 
and aged. 

It seems impossible to reconcile the account heretofore given 
of this missionary's teaching with the barbarous custom of hu- 
man sacrifice prevailing at the time of the conquest, except upon 
the theory that the customs of other nations were from time to 
time adopted, either through missionaries of sun worship, or 
through the corruptions of priestly class. Nearly all the early 
historians, however, agree that one so pure and exemplary could 
be none other than St. Thomas or St. Bartholomew, who, accord- 
ing to tradition, were sent eastward to preach the gospel of 
Christ, and who are by some, believed to have passed to this 
continent. The historians, Padre F. P. Simon, Bishop Pudrahita 
and Padre Zamora, with many secular writers, seem to have 
been convinced that this "culture hero" could have been no 
other than one of the apostles named. 

Before giving the translation of the MS. of Padre Duquesne 
in reference to the calendar of the Chibcha, I will first mention 
some of the particular manners and customs of the Panche and 
Muso, the two most warlike and troublesome neighbors of the 
Chibcha. These nations occupied the valleys and cordilleras 
lying between the territory of Chibcha and the Magdalena river. 

The Panche were comparatively new comers, having migrated 
from parts unknown to this writer, and having driven out or ab- 
sorbed former tribes, they endeavored to gain possession of the 
country of the Zipa, but had been repulsed by the well dis- 
ciplined warriors of that ruler. They were a rude Spartanic 
tribe, noticeable for the custom of flattening their skulls, like 
the Natches and Choct.ih of the Mississippi, and may have 
descended from the same people as the priests who are repre- 
sented in the bas relief known as the ** Tablet of the Cross," 
and shown on p. 390, " North Americans of Antiquity." 

The Muso were also comparatively recent comers, for a time 
subjected to the domination of a more powerful tribe, but regain- 
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ing their independence, they became very troublesome neighbors 
of the Northern Chibcha previously to their conquest and sub- 
sequently to the Spaniard as well. 

Some of their religious customs resembled those of the Chib- 
cha, but they neither worshipped the sun nor moon, nor offered 
human sacrifice. Their tradition in regard to the origin of the 
human family was, that a shade or spirit at one time, upon the 
western side of the Magdalena, created human figures of wood, 
which upon being thrown into the water; first became flesh and 
bones, which upon receiving the " breath of life" from the spirit, 
then became men and women, which being paired, were sent to 
distinct parts to people the earth, after which the spirit or shade 
disappeared and was seen no more. 

When a youth arrived at the age of sixteen his parents be- 
trothed him to a maiden who was not supposed to be aware of 
her intended fortune. When all was arranged between the 
parents, the youth paid a visit of three days to the maiden, and 
seating himself beside her, began his love making, receiving, 
however, from the maiden at first only scorn and blows, but after 
three days she became more placable, and proceeded to aid her 
mother in preparing food for her lover. For one moon the pair 
slept together without the rights of the marital relation, under 
the severest penalties. After which the marriage was consum- 
mated by the bride assisting in planting a field, accompanied by 
her mother-in-law, to whom was given some jewels like rattles, 
which were called " fuches." 

When a man died leaving a widow, the brother of the deceased 
must marry the relict, unless she was the cause of her husband's 
death, in which case the obligation ceased. 

If a woman committed adultery and her husband died, either 
in avenging his dishonor or by his own hand, his relatives placed 
the body of the dead in the lap of the woman, which she was 
compelled to deplore three days, without food or rest, only a 
little chicha being allowed her; after which she was driven from 
the house. The body was first burned, then placed upon a 
scaffolding, which served for a temporary mound, the remains 
being accompanied by the bows, arrows, war clubs, etc., of the 
deceased. At the end of one year the friends performed the final 
ceremony of burying the remains permanently unassisted by the 
widow, who during the year must wander alone and unassisted in 
the woods, dependent solely upon herself for food. After the final 
interment of the dead, the relatives upon both sides sought the 
wanderer, and finding her, she was conducted to her house with 
great honor, and could afterward marry again, her crime having 
been atoned for. If, however, the husband took his dishonor 
more philosophically, he could break all the furniture and crock- 
ery in the house; after which he took himself to the woods for 
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a month, while the woman replaced the damage, when she sought 
the husband, who being found, was treated to a sort of Indian 
'• curtain lecture," when both returned very happily to the late 
unhallowed home. 



THE EMBLEMATIC MOUNDS OF WISCONSIN.* 

ANIMAL effigies; THEIR SHAPES AND ATflTUDES. 

[A paper reid before th? Amert'cm Aaiociation for the Adi'anonnent of Sciin-'es, 

at Minneapolis, August iO, 1888.] 

The Emblematic Mounds of Wisconsin have long engaged 
attention but are not yet fully understood. So many have 
looked upon them as mere objects of curiosity with:;ut giving 
any close study to them that an amazing amount of ignorance 
concerning them prevails among the residents in the very state 
where they are found. 

It has even been doubted by some whether there were any 
such works as have been described under the name of effigy or 
emblematic mounds. The mounds exist in great numbers in the 
state, and in many places form conspicuous objects in the land- 
scape. They abound especially on the borders of the many beau- 
tiful lakes of Wisconsin, and therefore mav be seen and studied 
by citizens and visitors from a distance They should be regarded 
as adding to the attractions of these places of resort, and be 
classified with other curious and interesting monuments of the 
world. At present they fail to secure attention, or if noticed are 
regarded as without significance and hardly worthy of a second 
thought. One reason for this is, that an opinion has arisen that 
the significance of these effigies cannot be ascertained; that an 
inscrutable mystery hangs over these silent monuments, and 
that nothing can be ascertained concerning them or their 
builders. This opinion has been strengthened by persons from 
whom different things would be expected. Intelligent writers 
and historians have maintained that there could be no solution 
of the problem, no breaking of the spell which holds them, and 
that it is folly to undertake to interpret the meaning of the em- 
blems or to give any significance to the effigies. This position 
seems strange, especially where maintained by those who are in 
the habit of investigating closely and of grappling with hard 
problems. It has the effect, however, to strengthen the popular 
prejudice and to hinder investigation. The author has had 
opportunity for many years of studying these works, and has 

* ▲ pspar dmllar to this was published by the Wisconsin State Historical Society, in the 
ninth report. We use the sam? cuts which were used to illustra ^e that We hereby ac- 
knowledlge our indebtedness to the Secretary. Dr. Lyman Draper, for the U83 of the cuts and 
for many other favors. 
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become so familiar with them as to know many things about 
them which are unknown to others, and therefore writes confi- 
dently concerning them. 

The object of the present essay is not to maintain any theory 
concerning the object or the use of the mounds, or the signifi- 
cance of the effigies, but merely to portray and to describe the 
distinctive points. In the essays already published the situation 
of these mounds has been described, and certain peculiarities of 
them mentioned. They are, for the most part, situated on high 
points of land, where extensive outlooks are gained, and are 
often found in groups clustered close together. These circum- 
stances have led the author to the opinion that some of them 
might have been used for burial places, the effigies represent- 
ing the tribal totems or the private totems of the chiefs and 
prominent persons found in the mounds. The names of the 
persons buried might not be given in words, but could be given 
in a picture. Thus the mounds or the effigies of the mounds 
should be considered a kind of picture writing or hieroglyphics 
corresponding among these primitive races to the hieroglyphic 
inscribed in the monuments of the more cultivated races of the 
east. The private totems would in that case be the more prim- 
itive form of hieroglyphs, and these mounds be said to contain in 
their shapes this — the most primitive form of picture-writing. It 
is certainly true that the tribal totems were significant of names, 
the system of clans or gentes being shown by these totems and 
the names of the gentes expressed in them. It is possible that the 
same system prevailed among the Emblematic Mound-builders, 
and that instead of being portrayed on the tents, the totems 
were built; into the soil and made expressive of the names 
of the clans or gentes resident in the different places. The au- 
thor has also maintained that some of the mounds were designed 
for military defenses, and that they were erected on prominent 
places so that they might serve as signal stations or outlooks. 

The opinion has also been expressed by the writer that cer- 
tain groups of emblematic mounds were used for game-drives. 
Some of the mounds in these groups, especially the long taper- 
ing mounds which are often seen situated parallel to one another, 
were constructed as screens, behind which hunters might hide 
and where they might shoot into the game as it was driven 
through. 

Still another object or use has been ascribed by the author, to 
the emblematic mounds. Certain mounds have been discovered 
situated around open places where every appearance indicated 
that there were ancient villages situated in them. It is believed 
that the mounds were constructed around the villages so as to 
form a sort of defense to them, the effigies serving a double pur- 
pose, making an imperfect wall and at the same time acting as a 
sort of protection or charm to the village, very much as the 
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totem posts found upon the northwest coast serve as a protec- 
tion to the houses and villages there. 

Leaving these points we proceed to a description of the emble- 
matic mounds, taking as the especial object of study the animal 
effigies in their different shapes and attitudes. The present pa- 
per will be confined to one class. Future papers may describe 
other classes. 1 he object set before us is to describe that class 
of effigies which represents land animals, especially the grazing 
animals, their shapes and attitudes and other peculiarities as 
four footed creatures. It has been found that the variety of at- 
titudes expressed by the effigies is so great that only one class 
of animals can be considered, if these attitudes are to be given 
at all in detail or described with any satisfaction. 

It is a singular fact that the Mound-builders divided the ani- 
mals according to a strictly scientific system. We do not main- 
tain that they understood science or were acquainted with the 
genera or species. It has been disputed whether the primitive 
mind was capable of these generic distinctions. Yet the fact 
that these divisions of the animal kingdom are strictly adhered 
to in the representations of the animals, shows that the Mound- 
builders ;vere acquainted with them. They were true natural- 
ists ; they understood the habits of the animals, could delineate 
their peculiarities of forms, and knew the difference between the 
different species even better than we do. They were artists, also, 
but they were artists who were true to nature, for they under- 
stood and could delineate not only the attitudes and shapes of 
the animals, but they understood the significance of each, atti- 
tude and could present in the effigies the very disposition or in- 
tent which the animals would express in the different attitudes. 
It seems sometimes marvelous that these people should so de- 
lineate the different class of animals and portray the individual 
species, and then give to each kind of animal so many different 
attitudes. Their way of delineating the shapes and attitudes 
was also singular. They depicted them as they saw them, and 
represented them, not as lying upon the ground, buc standing or 
moving. The mounds are erected above the surface and the 
effigy is horizontal, the eye looking down upon it, but the ani- 
mals are represented in the life-like attitudes. What is singnlar 
about them is that the different classes or orders of animals are 
represented in different ways ; the land animals in one way, the 
water animals in another, and the birds in still another, showing 
that the builders had an acquaintance with these different classes. 
This method of representation is so uniform as to convince one 
that it was intended. By their shapes the different classes of 
animals may be ascertained or recognized, and by the attitudes 
the different dispositions of the animal can be learned and their 
hidden significance also apprehended. 

la the former paper prepared on the animal mounds, the au- 
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thor divided the effigies into four classes, namely quadrupeds, 
birds, fishes and inanimate objects. Further study of the efBgies. 
however, has revealed the fact that the mound builders divided 
the animals more correctly than this; they divided them according 
to their habits, as follows: Land animals, amphibious creatures, 
birds and fishes. They had a very singular way of designating 
these classes by the effigies. The study of the effigies has led 
therefore to the following classification; a classification in which 
the various orders of animals are made to correspond with the 
shapes of the mounds, the habits and character of the animals 
being portrayed by the effigies, the representations being so 
uniform as to give rise to the idea that the classification of 
the animals was intended. 

I. Land animals. These arc quadrupeds, but they are always 
represented in profile, two legs only being visible with the other 
parts of the body brought into relief by the mound. The atti- 
tudes are expressed by the different shapes of the mounds, but 
the profile view is distinctive of the class. 

II. The amphibious animals. These are represented as 
sprawling or as seen from above, with four legs visible, the 
shape of the back and different parts of the creature also brought 
into relief, but the legs always on two sides of the effigy. 

III. Birds or cteaturcs of the air. These arc represented in 
different ways, with their wings sometimes extended and some- 
times folded, but always visible and made distinctive of the class. 
The attitude of the birds are varied, and are always expressive. 

IV. Fishes and water animals. Represented without legs or 
wings, and with fins very rarely visible, but the body, head and 
tail brought into relief, and the attitudes of the creatures depicted 
by the various shapes of the mounds. 

V. Inanimate objects. The author is not sure whether these 
mounds furnish any conventional forms or whether any signifi- 
cance should be asciibed to the effigies of this class, but would 
refer the reader to the article published by the Wisconsin State 
Historical Society for a view of the variety of objects embraced 
under this class. 

It is remarkable that the habits of the animal should be shown 
by the effigies, but such is the case. The land animals are all 
of them represented in such a way that there need be no mistak- 
ing them. The different kinds of land animals are also given, 
such as the grazing, the fur-bearing and the beasts of prey. 
Each class is distinguished in a different way, but all of them 
are marked by the same peculiarity of being in profile. The 
amphibious creatures are also represented in all their variety, 
and the distinction between them and the land animals is plainly 
given. 

The birds or animals which inhabit the air are represented in 
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such shapes as to be easily distinguished, and there is no diffi- 
culty in placing all the specimens under the third class. 

The water animals, such as fish, craw-fish, tad-poles, etc., are 
represented without legs, wii.gs or fins, and so can be easily 
classified under the fourth head, their shapes being always dis- 
tinctive. The inanimate objects, such as badges, weapons, sym- 
bols, etc., unless studied closely, might be mistaken for animals 
or birds, and have been so mistaken by authors who have 
treated upon the subject, but after all may be easily distinguished 
if we will only notice the distinctive points.* 

We propose to give under these different- heads the different 
varieties of creatures, which are portrayed by the effigies mak- 
ing subdivisions under the different classes. In this paper we 
shall consider only the first class, namely, the land animals. 
They may be separated into several subdivisions and made to 
represent the animals according to their habits and other char-, 
acteristics, as follows: (i.) Animals with horns, including all 
the grazing animals, such as the buffalo, moose, elk, deer, etc. 
(2.) Animals with tails, including the fur bearing land animals, 
such as the fox, wolf, squirrel, panther, and excluding the am- 
phibious fur bearing animals, such as the otter, the beaver, the 
muskrat and other creatures of the kind. (3.) Animals repre- 
sented as without horns and without tails. These animals are 
mainly beasts of prey, such as the wildcat, the lynx, though at 
times the rabbit and prairie dog and other creatures of the kind 
may be represented. 

A great variety of the effigies of the land animals are 
found. This variety is owing not only to the different animals 
which are represented, but to the attitudes of the animals as well 
as to their shapes. Dividing them then according to the shapes 
and attitudes we find several classes. 

I. Four-footed animals, with horns, their horns being repre- 
sented by projections above the head. Fig. i represents an effi- 
gy of his class. It is presumably a 
moose. The mound which has this 
shape, is situated near the village of 
Muscoda, in the Wisconsin river. It 
was first discovered by Mr. S. Tay- 
lor. He says : ** Throughout this 
region embankments of this form are 

FigA. Moose, near Muscoda. Taylor. Very numerOUS. Some have tWO 

parallel projections from the back of the head. In the present 
they seem to be so blended as to represent but one. It is very 
perfect in outline, 79 feet long and 24 broad." 

Another effigy of a horned animal is given in Fig. 2. It is 

■ — I ■ — — — ■ — ■ — - 

* .See I^pham's Antiquities, also article in the State Historical Report, Vol. TX. 
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evidently a moose. The moose is in the attitude of grazing. 
The animals are represented in attitudes- which correspond to 
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Fiff- 2. A Moose Kraziag. I. A. Lapham 

their habits. Horned animals are, as a general, thing grazing in 
their habits. The moose is thus represented. The long, 
straight mounds adjoining probably represent a game-drive and 
the effigy may have been intended to represent the kind of game 
for which the drive was erected. 

This group of mounds is situated on Honey Creek. It is de- 
scribed by Dr. Lapham in his Antiquities, but was plotted and 
surveyed by Mr. Canfield, of Baraboo. * 

There are many other horned animals represented in effigy, 
the Buffalo being the most common. One such effigy was once 
visited by the author in company with several others near Be- 
loit. This effigy is also situated near what the author considers 
to have been a game-drive. The outlines of the animal are very 
distinct and the cifigy is a striking one. Mounds representing 
the buffalo have been described by Dr. I. A. Lapham, by Moses 
Strong and several others. Mr. .Strong represents a row of 
buffaloes as in procession, following one another around 
the edge of a high bluff. He says : ** From their appear- 
ance in the ground, no resemblance to any particular animal 
could be detected," but from the diagram given one could 
easily recognize the animal. Another group is also described 
by Dr. Lapham, and the effigies in the group are portrayed- 
Several of the figures in this are evidently the effigies of buf- 
falos. The location of these mounds is near the mouth ol the 
Wisconsin River, on land adjoining the residence of Hon. Rbhfc. 

Glen. 

The buffalo so nearly resembles the elk and moose th&t it is 
difficult to distinguish it, but generally the attitude and the gen- 
eral shape will be so given by the effigy as to show what ani- 
mal was intended. It is remarkable that effigies of buffaloes, 
moose and elk are more frequently associated with game-drives 
than any other animal. 

■'* See l^pham's Antiquities, Page 70; also Plate 47. 
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The isZt is also represented in effigy. 
Two such effigies are described by Dr. 
Lapham in Plate 43, which represents a 
large group of mounds near Honey Creek, 
on section 18, township line range 6, east. 
The effigies in this case are also associated 
with a number of long mounds, which may 
have been intended to represent a game- 
drive. The group was situated near the 
residence of Mr. Mosely, close by the 
mouth of Honey ' Creek. These effigies 
are now nearly obliterated. Several effigies 
representing horned animals are also de- 
scribed by Dr. Lapham as situated near 
the Kickapoo river, section 6, town 8, range 
5, west. A cut of these effigies is given 
herewith, and we leave it for the reader to 
decide whether they represent the buffalo 
or the elk. (See Fig. 3.) 

The Deer is another animal which has 
been represented in effigy ; but in a great 
vari Jty of attitudes. A deer may be seen 
on the ground near the insane 
asvlum at Madison. It has been 
engraved, and a wood cut is 
herewith presented(Fig. 4.) The 
engraving is, however, defective. 
There is in the mound no such 
division in the legs or horns. 
The effigy is also much smaller 
than would be gathered from 
the figures. It is in fact smaller 
than that of an eagle near by 
it. We however furnish the 
cut to show how much need 
there is of care in engraving 
the effigies. This representa- 
tion was made by Dr. VVm. 
DeHart. We doubt, however, 
whether - ny effigy intended to 
represent a deer ever had the 
horns separate as this has. A 
cut is furnished which more 
truthfully represents the shape 
of the mound if it does not the 
shape of the animal (Fig. 5). It 
was first represented by Mr. S. 
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Fig. 3. Buffalo on Kickapoo River. 
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Taylor. Hesay5:"It 
seems to have been 
intended to rqire- 
sent some fleet ani- 
mal. It is about 
loo feet in length. 
1 8 feet in height.* 
This also was situ- 
ated near Muscoda, 
in Grant county. 

The effigy of a 
deer has been dis- 
coveredby the 
writer, near Mus-^ 
coda.ontheWiscon- 5. 

sin river. It is one — >^ 
of a large group of 
mounds which has never been described. The deer was in a 
very striking attitude. Its head was erect with the neck curved 
back. Its legs were drawn up and the ^ 
whole attitude expressed alarm. It was 
situated among a series of long parallel 
mounds which may have been intend- 
ed as a game drive. The group is 
worthy of further study. Another 
figure resembling the antelope was ^^^■'' 

found by Dr. Lapham, near Horicon. 

Associated with the last group is an animal which appears to 
have "a short tail and horns, and is probably designed to rep- 
resent some kind of deer." judging from the diagram the effigy 
was that of an antelope. 

We give here several cuts which represent horned animals. 
They are not representations of effigy mounds, but rather of 
inscribed figures. They arc taken from the series of inscriptions 
seen on the walls of the pictured cave at WestSalem. They are 
given for the sake of comparison. It will be noticed that in the 
picture cave the inscriptions arc drawn with the outlines of the 
animals only, and no relief such as the mounds give. They are, 
however, given with the separate divisions of the legs and horns, 
and even the branches of the horns. They are not as symmet- 
rical and do not represent the attitudes of the animal as well as 
the mounds do. It is more difficult to recognize the animal 
intended than it is by the effigy mounds. The animals are rep- 
resented with legs at one side the same as they are in the 
mounds, but there is no uniformity. In one case the hoofs arc 
picturedandonlytwo legs are visible, but the horns are separ 

- See Smitlisonian Conlti bill ions. Vol. I, I'lalc XI.III, No. 6, I'age 130. 
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Fig 6. Inscription of a Buffalo from Picture cave, West Salem 

The next figure represents an 
animal with two horns, the legs 
separate; no hoofs; the eye vis- 
ible and a bushy tail and a slight 
hump above the shoulder. This 
also is so awkwardly given that 
we cannot identify it. It may 
have been a female buffalo, and 
judging from the horns wc 
should say that it was. 



ate; the mouth is open 
and the heavy body 
is portrayed. The 
hump on the shoul- 
der and the fold below 
the jaw are also given 
as if all the promi- 
nent features were 
represented, and yet 
it is difficult to say 
whether it is a buf- 
alo or moose, except 
as the horns indicate 
it. 




FiR. T. Inscription of Female Buffalo. 
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The next figure repre- 
sents an animal with 
branching horns. The 
legs, however, are repre- 
sented differently, fore 
with a single line, 
legs with a double, 
ing from the branch- 
horns, the small head 
the large rump, we 
should say it was a deer, 
and yet the difference be- 
tween the deer and the moose and the elk is given more plainly 
and distinctly by the effigy and the mounds than by the inscribed 
pictures. 

2. Among the effigies which represent animals in profile we 
find a large class which appear with no projections above the 
head to represent horns, but with projections at one side to 
represent legs and with prominent projections behind to repre- 
sent tails, making this part of the animal distinctive. This 
class represents a greater variety than any other. It is a very 
interesting class. The attitudes of the animals are very striking 
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and the shapes throughout very expressive. Tho cffigit-s gener- 
ally represent the fur-bearing animals and are true to life. It 
will be found by study that the fur-bearing animals have heavier 
tails than any other class. These effigies do not include all fur- 
bearing animals for there arc a few animals of this clas:> as the 
wild-cat, lynx and rabbit, which although fur-bearing, do not 
have tails. The tail is distinctive between the two classes. 

The shapes of the effigies of this class, so skillfully imitate na- 
ture as to show great familiarity with the habits of the animals. 
We begin this series with an effigy which is very 
ft numerous and very prominent, but concerning 

I which there may be some difTerence in opinion as 
I to what animal is signified. We designate it as 

I the effigy of the panther or mountain lion. We 

I j!^ K'^'*' 3 *^ii'^ of this effigy copied 

^^ JK from the figures described by Dr. 

^g JE'" I-apham. The group may be 

H j^^ .seen on the banks of Ripley 

^^^k ^^ . Lake. Two of the animals ap- 

^^^^ ^& $ pear as if they were in conflict, 

while the other has its head 
ttMn? ^S /,, toward the bank overlooking 

^B ^ 111' ""^ waters. A similar group 

^V* fr {' ^^"^^ ^^^" ^y ^^ writer or the 

^J K W' banksof Green I^ke. The only 

■ E. \ difference was that the pair in 

I ^ I •^"""''^t were here situated at 

I * 1^ W' right angles with the bank of 

' ' ■ ^E /' the lake, and the passage way 
between them formed an en- 
trance to a compass or open 
, plat of ground around which 
were many other effigies. An- 
\ other group, similar to this, may 
ll be seen on the bank of Turtle 
l\' Creek, near Beloit, on land now 
crossed by the Mil. & St. I'aul 
j R. R. Mere also the animals 
I are in conflict, but they are ar- 
I rangetl feet to feet, as panthers 
I and all creatures ol the cat-kind 
^^^ m. ! ^^'^ lil^t-'b' to fight. A passage 

^^^^ fe way between them also opens 

F ^p into .1 large group of effigies. 

B ^P Another effigy is found on the 

^^^ ^ j^ edge of this group, forming, as 

^^^m^fl^fl ^F '^ ^^ ^''^^ '^^ Riptey Lake, a 
^^^^^ JK *'"'''^ panther, but with the tail 

Ik. M. Wiiir i.r ptnlhi-r ■! HIpIvy Ijik>-. 
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straight, and fronting tlie group, instead of being parallel! to it, 
as here represented. 

Another cut is given here to show what various attitudes and 
shapes this effigy assumes. (Fig. lo.) It is an effigy which has 
been called by Dr. Lapham a " battle axe," but was evidently in- 
tended lo represent a mountain lion or panther or some such 
animal. It is situated on the banks of Lake Koshkonong in a 
group which surrounds a lofty conical mound, and a so-called 
altar mound. Th:; conical mound was evidently used as a bea- 
con or place for lighting fires, and the mound accompanying it 
may have been used as a sacrificial altar. The effigy corres- 
ponding to the panther on the opposite side is that of a catfish 
or bull pout. The attitudes of these two effigies arc very ex- 
pressive and will be noticed. 




Fig. lU, MouQUli 



There are two of these panther mounds on the bank of Lake 
Monona, nearly opposite the capitol, about a mile south of the 
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city of Madison. They are situated in a prominent place over- 
looking the lake, but they differ from the pairs of panthers be- 
fore described, in that the heads are turned inward and the feet 
outward, the animals apparently following one another instead 
of being in conflict. Another effigy of the same kind may 
be seen on the side of a ridge between Lake Wingra and Lake 
Monona, half a mile south of the depot. Two more have been 
seen and plotted by the writer on land adjoining to the south of 
Gov. Washburn's place, now the Catholic Asylum for the Sisters 
of Charity. One of these effigies is in a very striking attitude, 
the animal being represented as crouching. The legs are drawn 
up, the form stretched out, the head erect, and the whole effigy 
representing the animal (evidently a panther) as resting. We 
can almost see the tongue lolling and imagine how the animal 
looked while panting and basking in the sun. 

The effigy is situated on the banks of a lake near a marsh, but 
stretched out on a gentle slope where the sun would fall unim- 
peded by any forest. Several other effigies of this kind have 
been seen by the writer on the summit of a hill near the ceme- 
tery, at Madison. A long line of straight oblong mounds inter- 
spersed with effigies of various kinds stretch from the cemetery 
southward. They are situated in a dense forest of wood with a 
great deal of undergrowth which renders them difficult of access, 
but they form a very interesting group of mounds. Another 
effigy of this kind was visited by the writer during the last 
summer (1883), in company with Rev. A. A. Young, near New- 
Lisbon. This effigy represented the panther in a striking atti- 
tude, but very different from that found anywhere else. It is 
situated on the banks of a small stream near a group of other 
mounds, and near a place which has long been frequented by 
the Indians as a dance ground or place of festivity. 

The animal is pictured as leaping along the edge of the 
stream towards the group of mounds. It seemed to the writer 
when examining the mounds at this locality, that a part of the 
group was intended as a trap for game and that the animal is 
represented as leaping toward the trap eager to secure his prey. 
Other effigies of the same kind have been seen on the edge of a 
swamp and near the site of an ancient village at Great Bend, on 
the Fox river. This is a very interesting group of mounds, the 
village being situated on a prominent tongue of land with vari- 
ous effigies surrounding, but one of the effigies a panther, stand- 
ing and looking into or through an opening or guarded way into 
the very site of the village itself The shape of this effigy is 
peculiar. The body is attenuated as if the animal was suffering 
from hunger, nearly starved, the legs large in proportion, the 
tail long and straight, the head erect, but the whole form as if in 
the attitude of waiting and watching. 
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A mound similar to this in some respects, differing from it in 
having a heavier body, at least not so lean, but resembling it in 
the attitude of watching, was seen on the opposite side of the 
stream or marsh, about a half a mile from the village site, and 
near a large cluster of caches. The caches were situated 
on the banks of the swamp, hidden away from observation in 
the midst of a forest, and close by them, apparently guarding 
them, was this panther effigy. This is not the only place where 
the panther is seen guarding the caches, fDr Dr. Lapham has 
described such an effigy as situated in the midst of an ancient 
cornfield near the city of Milwaulcee. A large mound is imme- 
diately in front of the animal and the cache is m the mound. 
This effigy was formerly situated on a part of the city known as 
Sherman's addition. ** It may be considered," Dr. Lapham 
says, " as a rude representation of a wolf, or a fox, guarding 
the sacred deposit in the large though low mound immediately 
before it. The body of the animal is 44 feet, the tail 63 feet in 
length." We can imagine the effigy to be that of a she-wolf 
* One of the most striking effigies of this class is represented 
by Dr. Lapham as situated five miles south of Burlington, on 
section 26, township 2, range 19. ** It is a solitary mound, with 
a curved tail and large at the extremity. It is situated on a 
gently sloping hillside and the road passes directly over it. It 
is a very unusual circumstance to find such a mound," Dr. 
Lapham says, ** disconnected from other works but we could 
not learn that any others existed in the vicinity."t 

A very interesting group of mounds among which are several 
effigies of panthers may still be seen in a good state of preserva- 
tion on land formerly belonging to Mr. Isaac Bailey, twelve 
miles north of Burlington, and three miles west of Great Bend. 
This is the place called Crawfordville by Dr. Lapham, though 
there is no village there and never was. The place was also 
mentioned by Mr. R. C. Taylor as one described by the papers 
as containing a group of mounds resembling lizards, alligators 
and flying dragons. 

These effigies occupy ground near the Fox River, which 
slopes gently toward the river at the north, their heads pointing 
up hill toward the south or southwest, their bodies and tails be- 
ing all parallel with one another. The group covers a surface 
nearly half a mile in length and is crowded thick with effigies 
of various kinds. One of the panther effigies in the group is de- 
scribed by Dr. Lapham under the name of a lizard, it is 286 
feet in length, about 30 feet in width, and varies from two to six 
feet in height. The group has been visited by the writer, and 
Dr. Lapham's description proves to be correct with the excep- 

• See Lapham's Antiquities, page 17, also Plate IV, Fig. I. 
See Lapham*s Antiquities, page 24, also Plate XIII, No. i. 
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tion that two effigies .ire left out from the plate, one of them the 
effigy of a panther and the other of a turtle. Dr. Lapham 
has also described an effigy of this kind as situated near Wau- 
kesha on a height of ground a little east of the village. It was 
one of the best or most perfect effigies discovered by that author 
and is well represented on the plate, but no description of it is 
given. We have dwelt thus closely upon this effigy because it 
is a very important one. 

There are oth- 
a er effigies which 
S belong to this 
Sclass bcs ides 
» those of the pan- 
ther, and we now 
proceed to de- 
scribe the efBgj- 
of the Fox. 

We give a cut 
of two mounds 
which probably 
eprescnt foxes. 
These mounds 
were surveyed 
jjjby Mr. Taylor 
ind Prof. Locke. 
They lie on the 
borders of a prai- 
rie in a wood- 
land on the edge of a gentle stope. A short distance to the west 
of them is a natural swell of ground with a tumulus on the top 
of it overlooking it. An old Indian trail passes between them 
and the military road followed the same line. Mr. Taylor sug- 
gests that the figures were intended to represent the fox, but 
Prof I.ocke reniark.s "that they have an expression of agility 
and fleetness and may have been intended to represent the con- 
gar or American tiger, an animal stilt existing in the region." 

The fox is distinguished by its head. In this case, however, 
the figure has too large a h;ad for the fox, and so wc are uncer- 
tain whether it is a fox or a wolf which is represented. The 
wolf is generally exhibited by the effigies in a conventional 
shape, with the head straight out, as may be seen in Fig, 15, 
\o. 20. There are, however, different kinds of wolves, and it 
is possible that this effigy in Fig. 1 1 was designed for one kind 
and that in Fig. 15 another. The fox is unmistakable in Fig. 14. 
We give Fig. 1 1 because these mounds are quite marked, and 
the effigy may have been intended for that of the fox. 
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Fig. 12. Mounds at Lake Wiogra. 8. D. Peet. 



A large group, of 
mounds containing one 
effigy of the fox (No. 4) 
and another figure or 
effigy of doubtful sig- 
nificance (No. 3) may be 
seen in the vicinity of 
Lake Wingra in that 
part of the city of Mad- 
ison called Greenbush. 
The group contains: man 
mound, i; an eagle, 2; 
a wild goose, 5; a king 
bird, 6; and two straight 
mounds, 7 and 8. The 
attitudes of all these 
creatures are very strik- 
ing, especially that of 
the wild goose, chased 
apparently by the king 
bird. The attitude of 
the fox is also expres- 
sive. It is situated on 
the slope of ground ap- 
parently crawling up 
the hill in a stealthy 
manner and as seen on 
the surface of theground 
is a striking effigy. An- 
other figure of the fox is 
given in the cut. Fig. 13. 
It was described by Ste- 
phen Taylor in Silliman's 
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Journal. It was situated on the Wiscon- 
sin river. A series of mounds, fifteen in 
number, extend along an eminence three 
hundred yards and placed at intervals of 
about twenty five feet apart. It is the 
same in which the effigy of a woman was 
seen. The fox was at the end of the ^^^L^^sl tTr ? w." ^"^ 
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Several effigies resembling the fox are described by Dr. Lap- 
ham, as having been seen at Lake Horicon. Others are de- 
scribed by the same author as having existed at Mayville. 
These are represented in figure 14. 

Another fox 
was also sur- 
veyed by 
Prof. Locke. 
It was situ- 
ated about 
^^^ *■*• ten miles east 

of the Bl'ic Mounds, amid a group of other mounds of other 
kinds. 

T/ie Prairie wolf. The Q^gy which is most frequently repre- 
sented in profile is one which is somewhat difficult to identify. 
We have named it the prairie wolf to distinguish it from the 
panther. It resembles the panther in many respects, but in no 
case is represented with the head erect as that animal is. 

Two specimens of the wolf effijjy may be seen in Fig. 15, 
Nos. 20-21. This group is situated not far from the group de- 
scribed i.i Fig. 8, on the same height of ground, near lake Kosh- 
konong. The other figures are effigies of a turtle, No. 17, of 
birds, Nos. 22 — 23, of oblong mounds, Nos. 18 — 19 — 24 — 25, of 
a badge or some unknown object. No. 16, and of an enclosure, 
Nos. 26 and 28. There is a resemblance between this effigy No. 
20, Fig. 15, and that given in No. 3, Fig. 10. The <t^gY here 
is not so large or straight, but resembles it in other respects. 
This group of mounds, with the enclosure, has already been de- 
scribed by the author.f 

Another locality where the wolf effigy may be seen is at Hor- 
icon on the Rock River. This group has been described by 
Dr. Lapham. We quote his words.J (See Figs. 16-17.) 

" The mounds arc situated on the high banks of thcriver on 
both sides. There arc about two hundred ordinary round 
mounds in the neighborhood. * * * * ^. 

•See Sjuier and Davis Smithsonian ('«>nlril)Utions Vol. I, j)p. 130, Plate XLIII. 
No. 9. See Sillinian's Jonrnal, Plate 7, No. 4, 1S83. 

t See rejx)rt of State Historical Society, Vol. 9. 

X See Anti juiLies. Plate XXXVII; also jxigc 55. 
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" There are sixteen mounds of the cruciform variety. They arc 
not placed 'in any uniform direction, some having the head 
toward the north, some toward the south. There are two com- 
posite figures, one on each side of the river near the centre of the 
group. If these are animals performing the same action, it is 
difficult to decide what the animal or the action may be which 
was intended. Yet it can hardly be supposed that these works 
could be erected without design. ' The animal form No. 3,' (re- 
ferring to the fox) is repeated with slight modifications seven 
times. It may be intended to represent the Otter. The cele- 
brated Sauk chief, Black Hawk, formerly had his residence at 
this point." 

Dr. Lapham seems to have mistaken the effigies calling the 
birds crosses and the foxes otters, but we quote his words as 
he plotted and described the two works. The locality is an in- 
teresting one, as the proximity to the lake made it a favorite 
resort to the natives through many generations. 

It will be noticed that there are on the two cuts five or six of 
those bird-figures called crosses; that the figures called foxes may 
have been intended to represent the fox, the weasel, the otter 
and the mink, as each effigy is different from the other. The fig- 
ure with the long, straight tail may have been intended to repre- 
sent the squirrel, and the effigy of the wolf is on figure 16, at 
the upper part. We give the two cuts, however, to show the 
variety which may always be noticed in the effigies. 

Other specimens of the wolf effigy may be seen in good 
preserv^ation. Three of them are still visible on the college 
grounds at Waukesha. They have been described by Dr. Lap- 
ham, but have been recently visited by the author.* Several 
others were formerly visible at Milwaukee, but these have been 
destroyed by the growth of the city. Two in the first ward ; 
five in the second ward ; three more on the school section, not 
far from Milwaukee. Several tffigies of the wolf were also 
visible near Sheboygan. Mayville is a locality where effigies 
of this kind were formerly prevalent. 

The OUcr, Squirrel, Skunk, Weasel, Mink, Beaver, Raccoon, 
Woodclmck arc four-footed creatures, which are sometimes seen 
in effigy. They are not so numerous or so marked, but their 
peculiar shapes may be traced amid the other effigies and their 
peculiarities may be seen. All of them, however, have the dis- 
tinguishing features which mark all the animals of this class, 
namely, a long tail attached to a small body, on which two legs 
only are visible, and they on one side of the body. They are 
distinguished from one another by the shape of the body. The 
position of the tail at times also indicates the animal intended. If 




See plates XVIII, XXI, I^pham's Antiquities. 
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one will examine the cuts last given he will see that some of the 
animals have the tail drooping, the body long and slim, and the 
head raised. This may be a fox, but the same figure, when the 
body is heavy, especially in the hind quarters, and the neck and 
head are small, would better represent the otter. Occasionally 
effigies are seen where the body is very long and slim, the head 
and neck slim, but raised, and the tail dragging. Such an effigy 
we take to be the weasel. Another effigy in this group may be 
taken for the raccoon or woodchuck, the shape of the effigies 

being marked by* the round or rolling po- 
sition of the body, without any head visible. 
Several such effigies may be seen in the 
foregoing cuts (Figs. 16-17). Differing from 
this is the effigy of the squirrel. It is 
marked by having the tail erect. A small 
cut is given which contains the figures of 
Fig. la these three animals, the otter, coon and 

the squirrel (Fig. 18). 
We call attention to the peculiarities of each one of these as 
they may help to distinguish the effigies, and enable us to iden- 
tify the animals by the effigies. They have not been sufficiently 
studied by other parties so that their shapes indicate the animals 
intended. The writer, however, has traced them so often as to 
be able to distinguish them. The headless animals may be 
taken to either represent either woodchucks, coons or animals 
of this kind, and they are to be distinguished one from another 
by the body being straight or rounded, while the animals with 
long necks and small heads may be considered as otters, weasels, 
foxes and wolves, and these are to be distinguished from one 
another by the shape of the body, whether short or thick or 
long and slim. Two animals can be distinguished by the posi- 
tion of their tail. The squirrel generally has its tail raised. It 
is sometimes straight, sometimes crooked at the end again is 
seen lifted above the head. The skunk, on the contrary, has a 
short tail curled upward, a small head, and resembles the dog. 
The Q^gy might be taken for that of a dog. 

With these remarks upon the distinguishing feature of the differ- 
ent animals we proceed to show where the different animals have 
been seen. 

The Squirrel. Dr. Lapham has given the effigies of the squir- 
rel in several positions as seen in different places. At Sheboy- 
gan two squirrels are depicted among a group of effigies among 
which the coon and woodchuck are also seen.* 

A squirrel was seen by him near Jefferson associated with one 
of these headless animals, possibly a coon.f Another is de- 
scribed at Pike Lake. 

* See plate 12, Lapham's Antiquities. These effigies Dr. Lapham calls lizards, 
t Sec plate XXXVI, No. 4, Dr. lapham's Antiquities. 
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One at Ma}n^ille. Two at a point near the Wisconsin River, 
Town 5, Section lo, Range 7 East. J 
Two squirrels may be seen 





Fig. ao. 



on the cuts which are descrip- 
tive of the works at Lake Hor- 
icon, and one on the small 
cut descriptive of the works at 
Mayville. 

A squirrel may be seen on 
the ground formerly belonging 
to Gov. Faiwell, adjoining the 
Insane Asylum, at Madison. 
It is a very striking effigy. The 
squirrel is represented as sit- 
ting erect on its haunches, 
with the tail curved back and 
above its head. The effigy of the 
squirrel is about 30 feet long, 
but the tail including all its 
curves is about 300 feet long. 

T/iv Otter, This is an effigy 
which is quite common. It was 
first discovered by S. Taylor, 
andi s described by Squier and 
Davis.* 

The situation of this particular effigy is near the Blue river in. 
the Wisconsin valley. We give a cut of it. The length of the 
animal is 57 feet; 
length of head and 
neck about 30 feet; 
length of tail, 45 
feet; width of body, 15 ^et. Other effigies similar to this kind 
may be seen on the cuts descriptive of the work at Horicon. 
It is, however, sometimes difficult to distinguish this e^gy from 
that of the fox, though Dr. Lapham, who has studied the mounds 
at this place, frequently mentions the otter, and says that this 
figure which appears so often among the mounds is probably 
the otter. We have called it the fox. The narrow neck and 
head, perhaps, should distinguish the otter from the fox, and so 
we grant Mr. Lapham's position. 

T/te Weasel is another effigy often found among the emblematic 
mounds. The writer has seen one such effigy near Green Lake. 
The weasel appears to be springing upon a bird which is within 
a few feet of its mouth and which is fluttering to escape. Both 
animals are transfixed and appear very strange as they retain these 
striking attitudes. The mounds convey the idea as distinctly as 




t See plate XLVIII, I^pham's Antiquities. 

• See Smithsonian Contiibution, Vol. I, Plate XLIV'., No. 6. 
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if they were a picture. A specimen of the weasel was seen by 
the writer at Baraboo during the recent trip. The^imensions 
of the animal are as follows: Total length, 263 feet; head and 
neck, 30 feet long; the body, 100 feet long; tail, 133 feet long 
The weasel may be recognized in the cuts of the works at 
Horicon.f 

The Coon. This effigy is depicted by Dr. Lapham in several 
localities. The mounds described as situated near Milwaukee, 
may have been intended to represent wolves, but they lack the 
head, and so possibly might have represented coons instead. 
Several mounds at Lake Winnebago resemble coons as much as 
they do wolves. One mound in the group at Sheboygan was 
evidently intended to represent this animal. The writer has 
seen the effigy of a coon at Green Lake. This effigy, however, 
differs from any other which has been described. It represents 
the coon as just having lighted upon the ground from off a tree. 
The animal is sprawling, with four legs bent on either side of 
the body, the head flat and tail curved. The effigy of a coon may 
also be seen among the group of mounds at Horicon. (Fig. 16.) 

We give a cut here which will show the distinguishing marks 
of these effigies. It is a cut of mounds found at Waukesha. 




Of the seven effigies in th's cut the first may be considered as 
that of a wolf, the second that of the panther, the third that of 
the squirrel, the fourth the coon, the fifth an effigy of a catfish, 
t See i!«o Ijiphaiiis Antiquilics, I'lale XXXVII. 
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the sixth a bird. This group has been described by Dr. Lap- 
ham. He says : ** It is three miles west of Mayvillc. The road 
from Mayville to Horicon passes directly by it, it will be observed 
that all the figures of this group have their heads in one gener- 
ally southwest direction, except the cross which, as is almost 
always the case, has a course almost directly opposite. From 
the extremity of the longest mound which is on the highest 
ground, a general view of the whole may be seen." 



ABRAHAM'S OFFERING OF ISAAC. 

BY REV. J. N. FRADENBURG. 

Ur, while yet the world was young, was a capital city. The 
soil of Chaldea was the gift of the Euphrates, and was of un- 
rivalled fertility. Professor Ravvlinson says: "This region 
was amongst the most productive on the face of the earth; 
spontaneously producing some of the best gifts of God to man." 
Perhaps here was the very spot where the Lord God "planted 
a garden." Dr. Birch beheves it to have been " the cradle of 
Semitic civilization, highly civilized and densely populated at a 
time when Egypt was still in its youthful prime." Semitic, 
Hamitic and Japhetic peoples were very early found dwelling 
together in this garden of the Lord. Ur was a walled town, 
several centuries old, at the time when Terah and his family 
dwelt there. 

The moon-god was the presiding Deity of the city. With 
great ceremony the royal " monthly prognosticators " wor- 
shipped the "light that rules the night." Abraham often 
watched them as they chanted their hymns, otlered their sacri- 
fices, observed the omens, and held courts of justice. So relig- 
ious were the inhabitants of Ur, that the very bricks were 
stamped with devotion. The worshipper praised the moon-god 
in hymns which ascribed to him many noble titles. He was 
called " Lord of Rest " — the Sabbath rest. One of these hymns 
has bf^en called a " magnificent ode of pristine idolatry." Other 
divinities were worshipped, even the whole host of heaven. 
Here scripture informs us, " Terah, the father of Abraham, and 
the father of Nahor, served other gods." Amid this rank poly- 
theism, where the One God, though perhaps dimly recog- 
nized, was practically ignored, Abraham received his early 
religious education. 

There were many bloody sacrifices oflTered to the gods in 
this quaint old city. A hymn exultingly declares that " blood 
ran like water." Nor were human sacrifices wanting. The 
men of Sepharvaim on the other side of the Euphrates, whose 
temple was built by the king of Ur, "burnt their children in 
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fire lo Adrammelech and Anammelech, the gods of Sephar- 
vaim " — the sun-god and goddess. The earnest, thou^ 
darkened soul thought to propitiate the gods by offering his 
own chUdren upon the bloody altar. We learn from an inscrip- 
tion that it was a custom for a man to give " his offering for his 
life, and astronomical signs are named under which it would be 
propitious to sacrifice a son " on the high places." There is 
also mention of the sacrifice of the first born son, and again 
the sacrifice of the only son. The question of the prophet; 
"Shall I give my first born for my transgression; the fruit of 
my body for the sin of my soul," was answered in the atfirma- 
tive in tTr, when Abraham dwelt there a boy. Perhaps Terah's 
family connections brought him much in contact with the teach- 
ings of Chaldean priests. The Talmud says that Terah's wife 
was " the daughter of Karnebo;" Karnebo is" servant of Nebo," 
one of the Chaldean gods. 

Terah joined in the great Semitic Immigrations, and led his 
family six hundred miles to Haran, another ancient and idola- 
trous city. So thoroughly settled were the inhabitants of Haran 
in idolatry that as late as the fifth cenutry of the christian era, 
Sabaean worship was still practiced. That the family of Terah 
uttered no distinct protest against this gross superstition we 
may be quite sure, whatever Abraham's personal and private 
views may have been. In Haran, Terah died and was buried, 
and Abraham assumed the leadership of the family. 

With great possessions and with a great retinue, perhaps 
more than a thousand persons in all, Abraham, at the command 
of God, journeyed to Canaan. The religious surroundings of 
Abraham were worse than ever before. The pictures which 
remain to us of the religion of the Canaanites are frightful in 
their gloom and awful in their cruelty. Lenormant says: 
"Around this religious system gathered, in the external and 
public worship, a host of frightful debaucheries, orgies and 
prostitutions, in honor of the deities, such as we have already 
described at Babylon. No other people ever rivalled them in 
the mixture of bloodshed and debauchery with which they 
thought to honor the Deity." Crcuzer declares: " This religion 
silenced all the best feelings of human nature, degraded men's 
mind by a superstition alternately cruel and profligate, and we 
may seek in vain for any influence for good it could have exer- 
cised on the nation." Human sacrifices still reddened the altars. 

In Egypt, whither Abraham journeyed, there was a purer re- 
ligion; but if at this time Egypt was under the rule of the 
Shepherd Kin<Ts, the Hyksos or Hittites, as is more than prob- 
able, that religion was at its worst. Professor Maspero says: 
" The Egyptian religion, without being officially adopted, was 
tolerated, and the religion of the Canaanites underwent some 
modifications to avoid hurting beyond measure the suscepti- 
bility of the worshippers of Osiris." If we may believe Man- 
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etho, the Hyksos burned human victims in the fire, particularly 
during dog-days. 

Certainly no young man could be educated in a school more 
unpropnidus than that from which Abraham graduated. Only 
the subject cf human sacrifice has been kept in view in this 
article, but there were not a few other revolting beliefs and 
practices which must have exerted a powerful influence upon 
his mind. It were impossible properly to estimate either the 
importance or the extent of his supernatural teaching. 

Abraham struggled long with great problems. His soul 
was stirred, and in its profound depths thoughts big with eternal 
issues, surged throughout the years. His deep religiousness, 
his all-consuming earnestness, propounded the question again 
and again, "Shall I give my first-born for my transgression?'' 
No more priceless gift could have been oflered to the gods. 
Such sacrifices were common among many ancient peoples. 
The most pious, the most favored of heaven, at Ur, at Haran, 
probably also in Egypt, certainly in Canaan, had demonstrated 
their piety by such noble sacrifices. A devotion which will 
part with the richest treasure surely must be acceptable to God. 
Abraham hesitated. He could not have been absolutely free 
from the prejudices of race and education. That his descend- 
ants were liable to run into this awful idolatrous practice, their 
history sufficiently teaches. With Abraham the question of 
human sacrifice remained unanswered. But the question shall 
be answered from heaven with a solemnity at which the world's 
heart shall stop beating while it listens. 

The impression made upon Abraham's mind deepens. The 
decision, the preparation, the journey up the mountain-side, the 
conversation on the way, the silence, the altar, the wood laid there- 
on, all show Abraham's willingness, — "Abraham stretched forth 
his hand, and took the knife to slay his son. And the angel of 
the Lord called unto him out of heaven, and said, lay not thine 
hand upon the lad, neither do thou anything to him : for now I 
know that thou fearest God, seeing thou hast not withheld thy 
son, thine only son from me." A new light breaks in upon Abra- 
ham's soul. He now knows the meaning of sacrifice. A ram 
is oflTered which fully symbolizes his perfect consecration to 
God. The Abrahamic church at its very infancy has passed a 
dangerous crisis and is saved. 
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CORRKSPOXDKNXE. 



NEW YORK C(.»PP?:R IMPLEMENTS. 

• 

/ujr the American Antiqnaruin: 

The copper implements of New York, which have come 
under my notice, present marked diil'erences to many of ihose 
found in the west, and indeed have their own peculiar features 
in different places, indicating thus local fashions and origin. I 
have met with none which have sockets for the handles, three 
being affixed either by a broad or a tapering tang. Some 
figures, sent me by Dr. D. S. Kellogg, of Plattsburgh, N. Y., 
of those found by him near that place, have an expanding 
tang, which I have never seen in Onondaga countv, where 
spearheads all have a sharp, contracted tang, generalfj' thicker 
than the blade. In the one case they probably have been tied 
upon, and in the other inserted in the end of the shaft. The 
copper cehs of Onondaga county, too, are mainly those 
massiv^e, ridged forms, which to a novice seem to have been 
cast in a mold. Fig. 227 of the Smithsonian collection, is a good 
typical form of these. 

The figures mentioned, from Lake Champlain, embrace a 
curious copper knife of native metal, which has a general 
measurement of 2]/i by i j^ inches, but a side projection at one end 
irscreases it to two inches in width there. The edge is curved, 
and I suppose sharp. Three copper spears have broad and 
blunt tangs, and two of these are broadest at the end. Fig. 229 
of the Smithsonian collection, from Vermont, is of the same 
type, but V'^'ith a shorter base. All three are each about an inch 
in width, and are respectfully 41^, 35^^, and 31^ inches long. 
Another dithers greatly, and is ver}^ much like one found on the 
Seneca river, New York. It is ridged on one side, and has a 
sharp, contracted tang, notched where the barbs of a spear 
commonly occur. The dimensions are 4^ by i]/^ inches. 

The spearhead resembling this, found in Onondaga county, 
New York, near a prehistoric site, is much larger, being 7j4 bv 
I i,i, with a considerable thickness. It is pointed at each end, 
flat on one side, and longitudinally ridged on the other; the sides 
of the ridge being slightly concave. Lengthwise it is a little 
curved, and the sides above the tang are notched, as in the one 
last described. Two other spearheads of this general locality 
also have a contracted and sharp tan^js which are somewhat 
thicker than the thin blade of the spear. Fig. 228 of Smith- 
sonian collection, from Lake Superior district, is much like this 
form. Each is nearly an inch wide, and they are respectively 
4.)^ and 5 inches long. Two others, like these', have been found 
near by, of which I have no figures. 

A different class of implements comprises the celts and 
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gouges, some of large sizes. One fine implement \s iiyixiy^ 
inches, and is ^ of an inch thick. This is flat on one side and 
ridged on the. other, becoming thinner towards the euds, one of 
which has a sharp cutting edge. The lateral edges are nearly 
parallel, and the weight is two pounds and fourteen ounces. 
Another is triangular, flat, and thinnest at the ends, and has a 
rounded, sharp cutting edge. Another, again, is ridged, slighty 
triangular, and with the smaller end pointed. The gouge-like 
cutting edge is lacge, rounded, quite sharp, and expanded 
beyond the general outline. It is 55^ inches long, nearly i]4 
wide in the widest part, aud over half an inch thick. Fig* 227^ 
Smithsonian collection, from New York, is much like this. 

One triangular celt has the point bent over, thus shortening 
it, but with no other change. It is still 5^ inches long and i^ 
wide, by half an inch thick . The evpanded cutting edge of this 
is also rounded. Another celt, much like the first described, 
with parallel sides but with pointed ends, is both thick and 
ridged. The size of this is 6^ by i^ inches. A section of any 
of these would not be a triangle, but a compressed pentagon. 

A gouge-like copper celt, now 5^x1 inch has been unfortu- 
nately shortened and altered. Some of the natural irregulari- 
ties, however, yet remain. It has a wide cutting edge, and 
seems to hive had a longitudinal ridge on one side, as in most 
other cases. A very heavy copper gouge was hollowed through- 
out, much like some stone gouges. It is 7^ by 1%' inches, and 
for the most part, has parallel faces. 

One thin copper bead occured on the prehistoric site on 
Seneca river, near which was found the large ridged spear- 
head. It IS of interest mainly because the other articles men- 
tioned were not found on town sites. It is a thin piece of 
copper, rolled into a tube, about one inch in length by a quarter 
of an inch in diamet*?r, a larger article which might be a bead 
or sinker, is tw*o and one half inches long by three-quarters of 
an inch in diameter, and is of a piece of native copper rolled to- 
gether, leaving an orifice of nearly three-eighths of an inch. 
Fig. 234 of Smithsonian collections, from Rhode Island, would 
fairly represent the first of these by reducing the length. 

All those thus far described are of native copper, with granu- 
lated, striated and hammered surfaces, but some other articles of 
a later day, are not without interest. Besides the occasional 
brass kettles, where the Onondagas lived 200 years ago, are 
even now, abundant shreds of thin sheet copper, brought there 
by Europeans to be made into ornaments. Fendants may still 
be picked up, formed by rolling this into hollow cones. Cop- 
per, brass and iron arrows, however, are not so frequent, though 
occasionally found. The French governors of Canada dis- 
tributed iron arrow-heads profusely to the Indians, but I remem- 
ber no mention of copper or brass. One slender iron arrow-head 
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was found on the Seneca river, but so little corroded that it 
hardly seems of earlv^ date. It is j by 3^' inches, with a rounding 
point, and has a notched base, with two holes above the notch. 
One of brass, from the Oswego river, is over one and one-half 
inches long, and is triangular, with a sharply barbed base. It 
was cut out of a thin, flat piece of brass, but not otherwise sharp- 
ened at the point. The same is true of another, of brass, from 
Pompey, which is simply triangular, and nearly an inch and 
a quarter long. Another more slender form of copper from the 
same site, is one and three-fourths inches long. Ihese triangu- 
lar arrows, without barbs, are rnuch like some perforated cop- 
per ornaments of the same period. In outline they are like the 
arrow-heads found with the so-called " Skeleton in Armor," at 
Fall River. 

Most of the above have been found in the last half-dozen 
years, and suggest the thought that a great number of copper 
implements may have been lost through ignorance or inattention. 
Some of these were sold by the finders as old copper, and would 
soon be in the crucible but for the better knowledge of , others. 
Undoubtedly this loss has often happened. A large part of the 
great quantities of metal articles of the pre-historic period in 
New York thus perished, and the earlier and ruder implements 
found at intervals, naturally shared the same fate. Many things 
lead us to the conclusion that copper implements, though always 
costly, were more generally used by the Indians than their 
known remains would indicate; while on the other hand, it may 
be doubted whether they were at all used in some parts, by the 
resident pre-historic and savage tribes, especially of New York. 
Their absence from many extensive sites would cause us to 
think this. 

A few words may be added on some peculiarities of imple- 
ments of native copper. Nearly all that I have seen from New 
York have irregular protuberances, generally running length- 
wise of the implement, and showing plain marks of hammering, 
which is not always the case on the part of the surface which is 
less raised. Two heavy celts and the large spear-head are granu- 
lated on the surface, and have rounded edges on the flat side, as 
though they had been cast in an open mould of sand. The 
probability is that they have been somewhat corroded, leaving 
the hardest portions of the original surface. Still, whatever we 
may say of corrosive agencies, some well wrought cutting edges 
have successfullv resisted them, and are almost as smooth and 
keen as ever. This may be due to the soil in which they were 
preserved, as quite a difference appears when they are compared 
in this way. W. M. Beauchamp. 

RVIJ)\VINSVII.I.K, N. V. 
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CENSUS OF THE CLALLAM AND TWANA INDIANS OF WASHING- 
TON TERRITORY. 

American Antiquarian : 

The tenth census taken between November 29th, 1880, and 
May ist, 1881, was by far the most complete one which has ever 
been accomplished. Both the Indian and English name are 
jriven, and the meanin{{ of the Indian name was asked for; but, 
asf is the case with other tribes in this region, no such meaning 
has been found, except in a very few instances — their names 
seeming to be like ours — perhaps they had a meaning ages 
ago, but if so the present Indians do not know what they are. 

Clallam Indians. These are scattered on the western and 
northern shores of Puget Sound, from Seabeck to Clallam Bay. 
They number four hundred and eighty-five persons, of which 
sixty-two were absent on the English side of the straits of Juan 
de Fuca. There are one hundred and fifty-eight men, 
one hundred seventy-two women, eighty-six boj's and sixty-nine 
girls, or two hundred and forty-four males and two hundred and 
forty-one females. 

A^es. Fifty -six were estimated to be under five years of age, 
forty-lour between five and ten, eight^'-two betA^een ten and 
twenty, sixty-four between twenty and thirty, sixty-two between 
thirty. and forty, seventy-four bet«veen forty and fifty, sixty-four 
between fifty and sixty, twenty-eight between sixty and seventy, 
and eleven over seventy, none being supposed to be over sev- 
entv-five. 

Residence, Six were on or near the Skokomish reservation, 
ten near Seabeck, ninety-six at Port Gamble, six at Port Lud- 
low, twelve ^t Port Townsend, twenty-two at Port Discovery, 
eighteen at Sequim, eighty-six at Jamestown, thirty-six at or 
near Dunginess, fifty-seven at Port Angelos, sixty-seven at 
Elkwa, twenty- four at Pyscht, forty-six at Clallam Bay, and 
three at Hoko. 

Inter-marriage. There are two hundred and ninety full- 
blooded Clallams, and the rest are intermingled with eighteen 
other tribes. They were traced back only to the grandparents 
of the older ones. Thirty were part Cowichan, twenU'-eight 
were mingled with the Makahs, twenty-seven with the Tvvanas, 
twenty-three with the Victoria Indians, twenty with the Quille- 
hutes, sixteen with the Chemakums, ten with the Samish In- 
dians, ten with the Nanaimos, nine with the Skagits, five with 
Snohomish tribe, three each with the Nootkas, Lumis and Port 
Madisons, and one each with the Sokes, Nittinats, Puyallups, 
and Bellingham Bay Indians. Quite a number have the blood 
of three tribes in their veins, and a few that of four. Fifteen 
are part white. 



^ 
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Health, Twenty-seven of them were so sick as to be unable 
to perform the ordinary duties of life, five of whom were of old 
age. Three were maimed or deformed, five blind, all of whom 
were old ones, four half blind, and one about a quarter idiotic 
One hundred and twenly-six had been vaccinated, and the rest 
had not, except eighty-four, about whom it was impossible to 
learn. During the year previous to October i, 1880, there had 
been eleven births and nine deaths. 

Educaiion, Forty-one have been in school during the past 
year, forty-nine can read and forty-two write. Thirty-two have 
studied arithmetic during the year, twenty-nine geography and 
one grammar. One hundred and thirty-five can talk English, 
of whom eighty-nine are adults, sixty-five hare no Indian name. 

Marriage. There are one hundred and twenty-three men 
and wives, of whom thirty three have been legally married. 
Five men have two wr\'es each. 

Property. They have ten horses, thirty-one cattle, five sheep, 
ninety-seven swine, five hundred and eighty-four domestic 
fowls, one hundred and thirty-two dogs, one hundred and two 
shotguns, sixteen rifles, eleven breach-loading rifles and eight 
pistols. 

Employment, Thirty-four are laborers in saw-mills, iwenty- 
two are farmers, eighty are fishermen, twenty-three are laborers, 
forty are mat and basket makers (women), seventeen are seal- 
ers, fifteen are canoe men, six are canoe makers; there are six 
hunters, three Indian police, eleven medicine men and four med- 
icine women, one carpenter, two wood choppers, and one black- 
smith. 

ImhcL Twenty-eight own five hundred and seventy-six acres 
of land with a patented title, four own four hundred and seventy- 
five acres by homestead, and four are on six hundred and forty 
acres, which they expect soon to homestead. Twenty-two 
persons cultivate forty-six acres, who represent one hundred 
and four persons in their families. 

Products of labor. During the year they raised two thousand 
and th»rty-six bushels of potatoes, fourteen tons of hay, twenly- 
six bushels of oats, two hundred and fifty-eight bushels of tur- 
nips, one hundred and forty-eight bushels of wheat, twenty 
bushels of apples, five bushels of plums, four bushels of small 
fruit. They cut two hundred and fifty cords of wood, received 
$1,994 for sealing, $331.95 for salmon, from the cannery at 
Clailam Bay, and $345 for fish elsewhere; $1,000 for work at 
the Port Discovery saw-mill. 

Buildings, They have one hundred and thirteen frame 
houses, valued by estimate at $5,650.00; four log houses, worth 
$100.00; twenty-nine out-houses, as birns, chicken houses and 
canoe houses, two jails and two churches. 

Sources of support. It was estimated that ninety-six obtain 
fifty per cent, of their food as civilized food; that of one hun* 
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dred and eighty-four persons is sixty-five per cent.; of twenty, 
is seventy-five per cent.; of twelve, is ei^jhty per cent.; of 
twenty-two, is eighty-five per cent.; of one hundred and thirty- 
eight, is ninety percent.; of three, is ninety-five per cent.; of 
seven, is one hundred per cent., and five in school are supported 
by government. 

Two hundred and eleven persons are out of the smoke when 
at home. 

TwANA Indians. These number two hundred and forty-two 
persons, of whom seventy are men, eighty-four women, forty- 
one boys, and forty-seven girls — one hundred and eleven males 
and one hundred and thirty-one females. 

Ages, Thirty were estimated to be under five years of age, 
eighteen between five and ten, forty-eight between ten and 
twenty, forty between twenty and thirty, thirty-nine between 
thirty and forty, twenty-four between forty and fifty, twenty- 
five between fifty and sixty, fourteen between sixty and seventy, 
three between seventy and eighty, and one at eighty. 

Residence. The residence of forty-nine is at or about Seabeck, 
Colseed, and Duk-a-boos, and of one hundred and ninety-three 
on the Skokomish reservation. 

Inter-marriage, There are only twenty full-blooded Twanas, 
the rest being intermingled with the following fifteen tribes: 
sixty-four with the Clallams, fifty-two with the Skwaksins, 
forty-three with the Chehalis Indians, twenty with the Nisqually 
tribe, nineteen with the Snohonnush Indians, sixteen with the Port 
Madisons, eleven with the Puyalups,nine with the Chemakums, 
six with the Samish Indians, seven with the Duwamish Indians, 
two with the Skagits, and one each with the Victoria, Klikitat, 
Skewhamish and Snoqualmie Indians. Twenty-four are part 
white. 

Health. Two were so sick as to be unable to attend to the 
ordinary duties of life, and three blind from old age. Sixty- 
three have been vaccinated. During the year there were eight 
births and three deaths. 

Education. Twenty-nine have been in school the past )^ear; 
thirty-five can read and thirty can write. Thirteen have studied 

feography, nineteen arithmetic and five history during the year, 
brty-seven males and twenty-one females talk English. 
Thirty-seven have no Indian name. 

Marriage, Twenty-three couples have been legally married 
and thirty-four have not. There are sixty-seven families. 

Property. They have eighty horses, twenty-eight milch 
cows, twenty oxen, forty other cattle, forty-four domestic fowls, 
fifty-six dogs, nineteen shotguns, sixteen rifles and one pistol. 

TSmploytnent . Forty-two are farmers, four are carpenters, 
there are two blacksmiths, four laborers, seven hunters, twenty 
fii^ermen, twenty-one lumbermen and loggers, one interpreter. 
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one policeman, six medicine men, seven washer- womer, «ix mat 
and basket makers and one assistant matron. 

Land, Forty-seven of them, representing^ all except about 
forty of the tribe, hold two thousand, five hiin dred and ninety- 
nine acres of unpatented land, all but forty acres of which is on 
the reservation. 

Products of labor. They have raised eighty tons of hay and 
four hundred and fifty bushels of potatoes during the year. 

BuUdings, They own sixty frame houses, valued at three 
thousand dollars. All but about twenty-five are off of the 
ground and out of the smoke. 

Sources of support. These estimates were made by two 
persons who differed very widely in their calculations, but are 
as follows: Eight obtain twenty-five per cent, of their subsist- 
ence from civilized food, two get thirty per cent., that of four is 
forty per cent., that of twenty is fifty per cent., of nine is sixty 
per cent., of twenty-five is sixty-five per cent., of three is sev- 
enty per cent., of fifty-two is soventy-five per cent., of seventeen 
is eighty per cent., ot fifty-seven is ninety per cent., of seven is 
ninety-five per cent., of fourteen is one hundred per cent., and 
twenty-four who are in schooj are supported by government. 

M. Eklls. 

Shokomish, Wash. Tkr. 



PREHISTORIC REMAINS FROM MISSISSIPPI. 

Editor Antiquarian: 

Some time during the spring of the present year, a contractor 
on the Memphis and Vicksburg r^^ilroad, found, when grading 
about twenty miles south of Memphis, and in De Soto county, 
Mississippi, some specimens of prehistoric pottery and a num- 
ber of skeletons. The locality is about three miles from the 
Mississippi river, and a short distance away is, or was an In- 
dian mound. These specimens were not found in the mound, 
which when cut into was found to obtain nothing, but a little 
way to one side. 

The pottery consists of six vessels, all different. Two of them 
are plain and have no ornamentation whatever. Two others 
are ornamented with Inur scrolls, one running into the other. 
One of these is alm.ost globular, with the four scrolls ornament- 
ing four bulbous parts. The other is round, and with a neck or 
rim about one and a quarter inches high. In a space between 
two of the scrolls on this vessel is the number 1651 roughly cut 
in. The lifth piece is quite large, with a round bottom, eight 
and a half inches in diameter in the widest part, about five inches 
deep, with a rim two and a half inches high. The sides of this 
vessel are ornamented also, with scrolls, as in the other cases, 
running together, but simply scratched on the surlace, instead 
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of being deeply cut as in the former cases. This vessel also 
has a number on it, viz.: 1708. The sixth vessel is the most 
curious of all. It is small, about four inches in diameter, and 
about four inches in depth. It has four legs upon which to 
stand, on one side just below the top, the nerk and head of a 
turtle, and on the other side and at the bottom a little tail curled 
underneath. It is evidently meant to represent a turtle. I ques- 
tioned the man about the numbers or dates on the two vessels, 
and he insisted that they were there when he took them out of 
the ground, and he had washed the dirt out of them. 

But the most curious and interesting things about the find 
were two skulls. In one there is a marked flattening of the 
occipital region, and a correspondent development of the 
frontal. This shows most when the lower jaw is placed in 
position, when the facial angle slopes back very rapidly. 
The other skull is almost exactly like the figure in 
Squier & Davis* Ancient " Monuments of the Mississippi 
Valley," plate XL VII, p. 288. This, the authors say, is " the 
only skull incontestibly belonging to an individual of that race 
(i. e.. Mound Builder,) which has been recovered entire, or suflH- 
ciently well preserved to be of value for purposes of compari- 
son ever taken from a hill mound." If we are to jud^e 
at all from the contour, we have in this skull from Mis- 
sissippi as much of a mound builder as the one from Ohio. 
From the locality, and from the peculiar form of the other skull, 
we might be justified in considering the remains to be those of 
the Natchez Indians, who, as we knovv, had the habit of com- 
pressing the bones of the head. As for the numbers on the 
vessels I can offer no explanation. I can see no reason for 
doubting the words of the man who found them,though it is fos- 
sible they were put on in the hope of enhancing their value. 
But about the skulls there can be no question. They, at least, 
are genuine, and undoubtedly old. I leave the problem as to 
who they were, and to what race they belonged, for others to 
decide. I can merely state the facts as I know them. A string 
of wampum was found around the neck of one of the skeletons, 
and a flint arrow point and a polished granite skin dresser were 
found in the same vicinity. Joseph F. James. 



A stone pyramid in south AMERICA. 

Editor Antiquarian : 

Several months since I sent you No. 6 of the " Native Races 
of Colombia," but up to time of leaving that country, I had not 
received any acknowledgm^^nt of the receipt of that No. 6 by 
you: As I was about to leave, I learned for the first time, of 
the existence of a stone pyramid, or more properly perhaps, a 
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cone, within about sixteen leagues of my location during the 
past three ^ ears, say about in latitude two degrees and forty 
minutes north and near seventy-seven degrees w est. Aly inform- 
ant, a very reliable and intelligent gentleman, described it from 
memory, as l>eing a ccne, having about three hundred feet diam- 
eter at the base and as being about the same in height. 

My informant stated that the cone was formed bv another 
rim of cut stone of immense size, say two hundred cubic feet, 
moiv or less to each, and so nicrly fitted that the joints would 
not admit the blade of a knife. A relative of the gentleman's 
mother, undertoi^k, some thirty or forty years since, to take the 
work down, Ix'ginning at the top. In removing some twenty 
feet there were found a few golden figures, among which ray 
informant remembers fjolden froixs. Also he remembers earthen 
vessels of various sizes with ornaments representing the human 
face and other ihinirs. 

He also remembers that the cement unitinjj the lavers of 
;5tvMie was ver>* hard near the outer eoijes, but in the center, 
K*forv ex{v>sure to the atmosphere, it was sof: and plastic, like 
w,ir:n wax, but after an exposure to the atmosphere of iivcnty- 
tour hour^ ir became hard as stone. I give y du the facts as 
Tx^latcvi tv^ me by my in:>.nnant, a* ho gaves:mp!y h:s recollections 
o: t>,e ::ii:t.'r after a Iap>e ot near thirty years. M/ S3n, who 
re-v..i::t> ::> the cxvitrv, will visit this interesting r-I:c and verifv 






v>.^vc state-nents. 



I sr.AlI nt.^st I-kely visit Cnva^io vturln^ my trip, in which case 
I w\Ivi.^ :v.vse!t the >,.>n,^r of c.illin^ ur^.^n \ .^u. I shall have 
\\t:h zr.v s.'^tre sixty or ra?re wvx: c-t t-iipresst.^nso: cariosities, 
i .. ,:<t r.;t - r ^ the n! i n :t ers a*: cl cast .^ nt > o: t h :: C t : *? jh i and other 
r.,r,*.,^rN. wi.::i hv^iv to have as well rh.^t.'^^^r^.s c: statues, en- 
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nol in the language as commonly written. In regard to the 

compromise of which he speaks: The Dakota language was 

written more than forty years ago. The clicks c, k. p and t, 

• • • • 

have been used ever since, and thev exist in Ponca and Omaha 
just as in Dakota. 

Then in regard to the peculiarity of sound which occurs in 
Washaka, strovs^j and other words, we do not use it in ordinary 
writing. The Dakotas do not nee J to have it indicated. It is 
properly a hold or suspension. The hold is immediately after 
the "sh," as though it were Wash-a'-ka* Whether the vowel 
following is at all aflected by it is a matter of doubt with me. 
I have no objection to Mr. Etorsey using whatever marks he 
thinks best to indicate it. 

Yours truly, S. R. Riggs. 

Bei/mt, Wis., July 30, 1879. 



THE DESTRUCTION OF MOUNDS. 

Smithsonian Institi'tion, Burkai* of PIthnolocy, 

Washington, J). C. January i, 1884. 

Dear Sir — Rev. S. D. Peet complains at the wanton des- 
truction of mounds without preserving proper descriptions of 
them, and I certainly agree with him in this respect. But he 
is laboring under a mistake in regard to the work done by the 
assistants of the Bureau of Ethnology. W'! h'>ve 105 draw- 
ings of the mounds, mound sections, and groups, ready for the 
engraver, among which are twenty of groups and mounds of 
southern Wisconsin, including an original one of the Elephant 
mound. Most of the twenty are of groups well drawn and 
differing considerably from any hitherto published. 

Quite a number or the groups and mounds found in Arkansas 
were drawn by a good artist taken to the field solely for this 
purpose. 

We miike it a rule that our field assistants shall give plats of 
groups and sections of the mounds opened, and full notes of the 
topography of the immediate vicinity, so far as the same may 
seem to have any bearing on the object of building or the use of 
the mounds, cr the reasons for selecting the locality. 

In this respect those of southwestern Wisconsin have received 
particular attention, as will be seen when the report of the explora- 
tions is published. 

We have even succeeded in obtaining drawings of some de- 
stroyed Wisconsin mounds, made while they were yet undis- 
turlJed. 

A good-sized model in plaster of a southern group has been 
made showing the enclosing wall, the mounds and " house 
sites." Very Resppctfull} , 

Prof. S. F. Baird, Cyrus Thomas. 

Secretar}'^ Smithsonian Institution. 
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ANTIQUITIES OF HAMILTON COUNTY, IOWA. 

Edilor American Antiquarian : In response to 3*our re- 
quest to give you any items for your e.xxellent magazine which I 
could gather in this region, I have to say: In the earlv settle- 
ment of this city — 1857 or 1858 — Hon. Hon. John D. Max- 
well, then county judge, erected a house in what is now very 
near the center of our population. When he dug his cellar, he 
came upon a large deposit of human bones two leet below the 
surface, representing at least twenty-six distinct skeletons. In 
what posture, or what relation to each other they were buried, 
I am not now able to state, except that they were buried in a 
heap as though buried at one ume, after a fight. No articles 
were found with them except some round beads, msiAs oi ma- 
terial like soap stone. These beads were about one-half an inch 
in diameter. One of the skulls was very large and very thick, 
possibly ihree-eights of an inch. The jaw bone would go out- 
side of an ordinary man. These bones were taken up and buried 
instead of being saved for some ethnological collection. 

A man by the name of Cross, a spiritualist, also built a house 
in those early days, on a knoll in the southeast part of the town. 
In digging his cellar he found three skeletons lying together, 
about thirty inches below the surface. 

The opinion seems to prevail with the finders of these relics, 
who look no pains to preserve them, that they were the remains 
of Sac and Fox Indians, who used to roam through these re- 
gions. My own opinion, howfever, is that they w-ould date from 
the times of the mound builders. 

On the north side of our town plat there are now five large 
mounds which have never been disturbed. They stand on a 
bluft' some forty feet above Boone river, and in a line running 
from northeast to southwest. On the north side, earth was 
evidently carried several rods to heap up these mounds, for 
there is a hollow which is generally damp and swampy. The 
ground here is covered with a dense growth of young oak 
timber, which has doubtless kept these mounds from being dis- 
turbed. They will be carefully investigated one of these days, 
and I am convinced will be found to contain something of in-r 
terest. 

On the Des Moines river, six or eight miles above Fort Dodge, 
there are several mounds, som^ of which have b^en opened. 
In one of these our late Adjutant General N. B. Baker, found 
the coronal arch of a mound builder's skull — the temporal 
regions having entirely fallen away. Slating the occurrence to 
me in the spring of 1876, he said that there were four of these 
mounds, placed two to four miles apart, on high blufis com- 
manding the valley. He was of the opinion that when they 
were built, the valley below was a lake with a narrow outlet at 
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the south end. A sijjnal fire at one of these points could be 
plainly seen at all the others. 

In 1857 I saw thirteen lar^e mounds on a high river terrace 
in Emmett county, this state. They stood in a row due north 
and south. The largest was six feet high, and they graduailj' 
lessened in size until the smallest was only about eighteen inches 
above the surface. I have never heard that they have been 
opened. 

We find in this region some articles of archeoloipcal interest^ 
though I cannot say that they are very plenty. loccasionaSly 
meet with stone, arrow and spearheads in the gravel beds of 
America. These generally are much weathered or water- 
rolled and have a very old look. Flint flakes and scrapers are 
occasionally picked up in the plowed fields. About a mile above 
my residence a square tablet of polished stone was found four 
oi five years ago. It was about two and one-half inches square 
and one-fourth of an inch thick, with two holes on opposite 
sides or under. I presume a thorough search of the gravel 
bedc along the river might be rewarded with many interesting 
finds. 

It is not exactly within the scope of your magazine to record 
palaeontological finds, but I may say that we often meet with 
the bones of primitive bisons and horses in our river gravel 
beds. Whatever has come into my hands I have promptly sent 
to Prof. S. F. Baird for the National Museum. 

Very truly yours, Charles Aldrich. 

Webster City, Iowa, March, 1883. 



ARCHyEOLOGY IN OHIO. 

Editor of American Antiquarian: 

Dear Sir — Permit me to congratulate you upon having 
secured a subscription list of sufficient extent to enable you to 
continue the publication of the American Antiquarian, and also 
upon the fact that you have succeeded in securing the aid of so 
many able writers, whose contributions have assisted you largely 
in giving us such a valuable, highly creditable, scholarly mag- 
azine. I trust its prospects will grow brighter, its circulation 
increase from year to year, and its value grow greater and 
greater. 

Congratulations are tendered in view of the increased interest 
manifested in various portions of Ohio, as shown, not only by 
the opening of ancient works hitherto unexplored, as in Clinton 
county, in Madisonville (Hamilton county), in Muskingum 
county, and elsewhere; but also in the repeated and more thor- 
ough excavations into old and well-known works of the mound 
builders, and their contents described and made known. The 
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results of these recent investigations having been made more or 
less public, has tende \ to stimulate further explorations and to 
call attention more and more to the ancient races of the Ohio 
valley, whose characteristics by these means, becoming better 
and more widely known, and whose works, multifarious as they 
are, are being gradually better and better understood, constantly 
increasing interest is manifested in them, and increased attention 
is given them. By such means, and through instrumentalities 
such as these, facts bearing on, or pertaining to, Ohio archaeol- 
ogy are rapidly multiplied, and thus the stock of archaeological 
knowledge is gradually augmented. These facts it is the 
manifest duty of the Antiquarian to preserve, and that knowl- 
edge to collect and communicate to others. The promation of 
archaeological investigation being one of the leading purposes of 
the journal everywhere, it is not unreasonable to indulge the 
hope that great success will attend your labors. 

The evidence of increasing interest in the works of our an- 
cient races is found in the multiplication of books, portions of 
books, pamphlets and magazine and newspaper articles, also 
lectures devoted specially to them. I will state the fact that one 
of the faithful and intelligent students of Ohio antiquities. Rev, 
J. P. Mac Lean, lately published a series of archaeological papers 
in an eastern denominational Quarterly Review. And another 
(Hon. H. A. Shepherd), I am informed, will devote several long 
chapters to description of our ancient works, in his forth-coming 
history of our own state. The Richland county history, issued 
in 1880, and those of the counties of Licking, Knox, Ashland, 
Delaware, Washington and Coshocton, all published within two 
years, contain each an elaborate chapter, giving detailed descrip- 
tions of the works of the mound builders therein. And incidently 
it may be observed, by way of congratulation, that in the de- 
partment of correspondence of the ** American Antiquarian " is 
found evidence of increased interest in the investigation of 
these mounds. 

Of the books on American archaeology, published within a 
few years, I make mention of that of Hon. A. J. Conant, of 
St. Louis, entitled ** Footprints of vanished races in the Missis- 
sippi Valley;*' also of Rev. J. P. MacLean*s ** Mound Builders," 
both interesting and instructive works. And lastly I name the 
larger, more exhaustive and highly creditable work, written by 
the able and scholarly corrosponding secretary of the Archaeo- 
logical Association, (Professor J. T. Short, of the Ohio Univer- 
sity), entitled " The North Americans of Antiquity," And it 
might be added that evidence or increased interest in western 
antiquities is found in the demand for the numerous lectures that 
have been of Kte years delivered in Ohio and the west, on that 
subject, notably by Miss Fletcher, Judge Cox, and many 
others. 
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I must not omit to refer to the great activity of many of the 
local asociations in our own and other western states, devoted 
in part or wholly to archaeology. 

Of these local societies I will mention the following: ** The 
Western Reserve Historical Society at Cleveland/* ** The Natural 
History Society at Cincinnati," and the " Archaeological Society 
at Madisonville." These have been the most active. The former 
two havmg large collectipns of archaeological relics. The 
Madisonville society is noted for having explored so thoroughly 
an ancient cemetery near that village and having made the in- 
teresting discoveries of graves, ash-pits and other peculiarities 
of aboriginal burying places. The collection of relics, includ- 
ing a large number of bone implements -^nd of novel cut-bones 
may liow be found in the cabinet in the Natural History So- 
ciety at Cincinnati. Several other local societies have, within a 
few years, accomplished important work. The State Archaeo- 
logical Society, established by yourself, was instrumental in 
gathering the largest collection and making the greatest disolay 
of archaeological relics at the Centennial Exhibition, and after- 
ward publishing a monogram on the subject. The district 
historical society of Summit, Ashland and Medina counties, 
was at one time quite active and gathered a large museum which, 
is still in existence at Akron under the charge of the Academy 
of Science at that city. A society having its headquarters at 
Urbana, and having for its president the Prof. T. F. Moses, was 
instrumental in securing the survey and discription of nearly all 
the mounds and earth-works in Champaign county. A valuable 
report of these works was published in the year 1876. It is a 
matter of congratulation also that the colleges in this state have 
taken so much interest in archaeology. There are valuable col- 
lections in the colleges at Wooster, at Delaware, Earlham Col- 
lege at Richmond, Ind., at Aliance and at Urbana. Perhaps 
no state in the union has more private collections in archaeology 
than Ohio has. These collections are so situated that nearly 
every part of the state has a cabinet representing the relics of 
the locality. Some of them are very valuable. Among these 
we would mention the cabinets of Thomas Cleaney, Dr. H. H. 
Hill, Dr. S. C. Heighway at Cincinnati, that of Dr. Welsh at 
Wilmington, Rev. J. K. McLean at Hamilton, Wm. F. Taylor at 
Findlay, S. H. Binkley at Alexandervillc. 

It is to be regretted that the State Archaeological Society did 
not continue, so as to gather these private cabinets into one 
museum at the capital and to publish a catalogue of them and 
ultimately to secure a comple^^e survey of the many interesting 
works in the state and publish any account of them. We hope, 
however, that the Antiquarian may continue, and that reports of 
discoveries and explorations in this state as well as in others 
will appear, and so a permanent record of the monuments and 
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relics be made. The value of a first class journal which shall go 
into all the libraries, of the world, may not at present be appre- 
ciated, but time will show that the work which you are now 
doing is as important as anything can be. This contribution to 
your department of correspondence is made with the hope that 
that department will become the most valuable feature of your 
already valuable magazine. 

Respectfully yours, Isaac Smucker. 

Nkwark, Ohio. 



DISCOVERIES AT JERUSALEM. 
./ /t'fL'r/riwt our .-Issonafe Editor^ Kcv. Selah Merrilly U. S. Consul. 

A ruin of considerable interest and one that has attracted 
some attention, has recently been brought to light a few hun- 
dred yards north of the Damascus Gate. The main road to 
Nablous passes here through a large grove of olive trees, and 
just beyond these, on the right hand side of the road, the owner 
of a piece of ground failed year after year to produce grain or 
vegetables owing to the unnatural dryness of the soil. Even 
irrigation did little or no good, and in some places holes ap- 
peared in the ground which could not be accounted for. At 
last the owner determined to dig and see what was below the 
surface of his field. To his surprise he very soon came upon 
fine walls and a pavement, and, to come at once to the end of 
the story, after a number of months spent in excavations, a 
beautiful church, with some important surrounding buildings, 
was laid bare. 

The amount of debris which had accumulated above the floor 
of these buildings was from ten to twenty feet in depth. Before 
the digging commenced there was nothing in the appearance of 
this spot to distinguish it from the common field about it, except 
that at this point the ground was slightly elevated and uneven. 
To remove this mass of earth has required a long time, and the 
work is by no means yet accomplished. The piece of ground 
in question has about sixty yards frontage on the main road, 
and extends, so far as the excavations go, about the same dis- 
tance back from the road. 

The church which has boon uncovered is situated on the south 
side of this plot and is very near the street. For several yards 
in front of the church the ground was paved with fine slabs. 
The steps b\' which the church was entered were five feet wide, 
although the doorway was somewhat wider. From the entrance 
to the altar step the distance is fifty-five feet, and from that point 
to the back of the apse the distance is fifteen feet and six inches. 
The width of ihe apse is sixteen feet and six inches. The width 
of the church is twenty-four feet and six inches. Nine feet in 
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front of the altar <5tep a wall has been thrown across the church 
in a similar way to that in the church of the nativity at Bethle- 
hem. This wall, also those of the church itself of which sev- 
eral courses remain, and the interior of the apse show that the 
building was originally painted, and some of the figures and de- 
signs can still be traced. 

At the southeast corner of the church, leading from the end 
of the apse, there is a narrow but well built passage way to the 
buildings in the rear. These buildings are not so clearly de- 
fined, but it is certain that they did not stand on a line with thie 
church, but at an angle of twenty-five degrees with that line. 
Between the church and what I call the main building in the 
rear, there was a passage way not over three feet wide. This 
main building was forty-seven feet and six inches long, but to 
this there must be added twenty feet more of a special room 
which seems to have belonged to it and had a beautiful Mosaic 
pavement. 

Thus the extreme length from the front of the church to the 
east side of this Mosaic floor was one hundred and forty feet. 

On the west side of this Mosaic floor where it joins the wall 
of the main building, there is a threshold of a single stone nine 
feet six inches in length, with a step six feet and nine inches in 
the clear. This is much larger, it will be noticed, than the en- 
trance to the church, which is only five feet in the clear. Here 
and there are patches of Mosaic, but in one place several feet 
square of it have been preserved, enough to show that the work 
was extremely beautiful. On one side are the large Greek 
letters : o o€ y 

North of this Mosaic floor and of the main building which 
joins it, and running alongside of both, there is a water course 
or a channel cut in the solid rock, which has been levelled to 
accommodate the buildings above. This can be traced in an 
east and west line for a distance of thirty-seven feet. It is two 
feet and three inches deep, twenty inches wide at the top and 
twelve at the bottom. From about the middle of the Mosaic 
floor this channel turns a right angle and runs twenty feet or 
more (so far as I could trace it) to the north. It is possible that 
!<■ led from the north and at the point indicated turned a right 
angle to the west. Piles of stones and debris prevent us, at 
present, from deciding where the channel came from. 

In the bank of debris which rises on the east side of the 
Mosaic floor to a height of twenty feet there is, about six feet 
above the floor, a water course, formed of cement, running north 
and south, at right angles to the line of the church and other 
buildings, which must have belonged to a much later period. 
In fact the Mosaic floor appears to extend under and beyond 
this canal. 

In the northwest corner of the room where the Mosaic floor is 
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found, very near the angle (already mentioned) of the rock cut 
channel, there is a tomb about six feet below the surface. The 
tomb is ten feet long and nine feet wide, and is entered by a 
narrow doorway, which is well built, and in the sides of which are 
grooves for a door to slide up and down. On the wall of the 
tomb, at the east end, there is a raised Greek cross, twenty-two 
inches long and thirteen inches wide. In the lower left-hand 
angle of the cross are the letters (each five inches in length) 

kXIO. 

Y __^ 

It is possible that X I should be X 1 1 1. The character below 
looks like a Hebrew letter. 

The following is a plan of the tomb: 

One cannot stand erect in the highest part, but 
it is to be considered that the loculi are two- 
thirds full of debris, which is composed mostly 
of decayed bones with small bits of glass mingled 
with it. Up to the present time those who have 
charge of the excavations have not allowed these 
tombs to be cleared out. 

To the north of the church and facing the street, there are four 
large houses each seventy-five feet long and twenty-eight feet 
wide. One or more of them appear to have been divided by 
arches into smaller apartments. The lower courses of the walls 
are of squared stones while the upper portions are of rubble 
work. This was covered with a heavy coating of plaster. 

Among the ruins there are two sections of marble columns 
each thirty-three inches in diameter. There is no evidence to 
show that these belonged to the original buildings. 

Three large cisterns have been found, two of which were 
nearly full of water. As the mouths of these, which were 
closed, were nearly ten feet below the surface of the ground (i. e. 
the debris above), it may be that the water in them is centuries 
old. 

In the church two pieces of cornice were found each eight 
feet in length. One is entire and is quite plain, while the other, 
which is broken in the middle, has the figures of Christ and his 
twelve disciples painted upon it. Christ, the central figure, being 
larger than the rest. When found these paintings were well 
preserved, but exposure since has nearly obliterated them, 
although they can still be distinctly traced. 

I omitted to say in the proper place that the floor of the 
church is finely oaved with large slabs, some of which are four 
feet long and others six feet long by two and a half wide. 

One of the slabs with which the court in front of the church is 
paved, contains an inscription in well cut Greek letters. This 

t C'r*.>ss al this |x>int. 
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slab lies about in the center of this paved area. Is it entire ? 
Is it in its original position ? One asks these questions because 
it is difficult to read the inscription, which is due partly to the 
fact, perhaps, that at some later period other letters have been 
scratched or cut over the old ones in the most bungling manner,, 
making the inscription as it stands at present quite a puzzle. 

q>€pov 
opcc 

OC 

The above appear to be the original letters. Those of a later 
date are not represented. The inscription seems to be complete 
towards the right; hence it is possible that to the left this block 
may have joined another stone on which the missing portions (if 
any) of the inscription existed. 

Near this point it is said that a tomb was found at the begin- 
ning of the excavations, but there are no signs of it at present, 
nor do the workmen or those now in charge know anything of 
such a tomb. 

Broken pottery and glass have been found and some small ar- 
ticles in marble of no great value. The top of a certain block 
of marble has been formed into a basin and a hole drilled the 
entire length of the block lo allow the water to run off. 

I have already hinted that the ruins extend under ground 
some distance to the mosaic floor, and efforts are being made to 
purchase the land in that direction, in order to allow of the ex- 
cavations being extended there. It is almost equally certain 
that the buildings extended to the south and southeast of the 
present plot of ground. But the owners of the land are jealous 
aiid everybody is suspicious, consequently excavations must be 
abandoned or move with aggravating slowness. 

South of the mosaic floor and of the east end of the main building 
there is a large underground chamber with six openings (each the 
size of a man's body), to the surface. The chamber is twelve feet 
wide and nearlytwenty feet long, but the depth is not yet ascer- 
tained owing to the accumulations of debris. On the west and north 
sides a wall of solid rock appears to a depth o*" six feet, showing 
that the chamber was excavated in part at least in the rock. The 
use of this chamber does not appear evident, unless it may have 
been a store room. The place within the city shown as Peter's 
Prison has a similar chamber with similar openings in the 
ceiling or roof. 

It has been suggested that this church belongs to the time of 
the Crusaders, but there is good evidence for believing that it 
dates from a period many centuries previous to that event, in 
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addition to the current tradition that this is the church of St. 
Stephen. The Grotto of Jeremiah is not far distant to the south- 
east, above \vhich the most prominent scholars now agree in 
locatin«j tlie site of the crucifixion. The place of the burial of 
our Lord is far more likely to have been here at the ver\- foot 
of Calvary than beneath the present church of the HoK' Sepul- 
chre, within the walls. At the same time I do not claim that 
the tomb now described has any connection with that event, for 
it is not a Jewish tomb, but of Christian origin. 

Without discussing tliis point the finding of this group of ruins 
suggests the question: what is beneath the soil in and around 
Jerusalem ? Here was a common field in the midst of an olive 
grove, where the trees are of great age, and no one would be 
iikelv to susiKct that eiirht, ten, or twenty feet below the surface 
important ruins were buried. If Jerusalem could be bought by 
some wealthy person, the inhabitants moved to the sea coast, 
and tlie city given up to the Arch;vologists — III 

INKAKTHING OF AN ANCIENT STABLE. 

About one hundrevl and fiftv vards south of this church, in a 
field IviuiT directlv west of the hill in which is the jjrotto of 
Jeremiah, there has been discovered a number of large rooms 
at a depth of six or eight feet below the surface of the ground. 
One of the largesi of these rooms was used as a stable, and the 
mauiTers sufficient in number to accommodate fiftv or more ani- 
inals. ar.^ still intact and could be used again without first being 
repaired. These are all built of stone and have holes drilled at 
the protxT points w here the aitimals were tied. It is curious 
that a long manger alternates with a short one throughout the 
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that point and soon came upon a column which, when the earth 
was entirely removed, proved' to be one of g^reat size and beauty. 
According to the ancient custom the column was being shaped 
as it was cut from the original mass of rock to which it belonged, 
and in this case the rounding extended under one side while on 
the other it did not extend so low and quite at the bottom (on 
that side) the column remained attached to the native rock. 
There are at present several cracks in the«column, and it is 
probable that some flaw was discovered in it after it was nearly 
ready to be moved, and that it was abandoned on that account. 

So far as I know columns of this size were not used in any 
buildings in Jerusalem outside of the Temple, but they were 
used in the Temple itself. Under the Mosque el Aksa at the 
point known as the Double Gate, where is some of the oldest 
work yet in existence which once belonged to the Temple, there 
are columns (monoliths) similar to the one now described as 
lying in the ancient quarry. There is every reason to believe 
that this one was designed to be a companion to those. 

The Russians are to be commended for preserving with great 
care whatever relics of antiquity ihey happen to find in and 
about the holy city, and in the present case they have removed 
the earth from around the column, built on each side of the 
excavation, a sloping faced wall to prevent the earth and debris 
from settling again about it, and surrounded the excavation on 
the surface of the ground with a substantial iron fence, so that 
visitors can come near to the column but cannot touch it. A 
suitable tablet on the inside of the fence commemorates the 
finding of the column and gives the date which was in 1871. 

ANCIENT COINS IN PALESTINE. 

With regard to ancient coins pertaining to Palestine it has 
been difficult to obtain good ones in any considerable number. 
There are many coin collectors among the natives, particularly 
among the Jews, and the different values of coins are pretty 
well known, so that it is by mere good luck that one gets hold 
of a valuable coin at a nominal or even a moderate price. 

Southeast of the Harem area the bank of Ophel, which slopes 
on the east very abruptly to the Kedron valley, is composed to 
a large extent of debris that has accumulated through many 
centuries. Here are great beds of broken pottery which the 
peasants excavate for the sole purpose of saving the pottery 
itself. It is first separated into different grades as coarse, fine, 
■finest, etc., and afterwards roughly pulverized by means of heavy 
rollers. It is used in making cement for cisterns and other 
places where great hardness and durability are required. Some- 
times nice pieces of ancient pottery are brought to light entire, 
and likewise beautiful specimens of irridescent glass. Alabaster 
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vases aiiJ bronze trinkets arc occasionally found and many 
coins, the latter being in general mere lumps of rust and of no 
value. 

As great quantities of this debris are carried away by the tor- 
rents which, at certain times during the rainy season, pour down 
the Kedron valley, the coins which the debris contains naturally 
settle to the bottom and lodge in little holes and crevices behind 
the large rocks in the bed of the stream. After the rains men 
and boys search behind such rocks and are frequently rewarded 
by finding handfuls of old coins. Were any number of these 
good coins instead of being mere lumps of rust, the finders would 
make a lucrative business. 

I have on several occasions bought a small handful of such 
coins and attempted to clean them. Now and then I have been 
reward by finding a good coin belonging to the time of the Jew- 
ish war, under Titus and Vespasian, to one of the Procurators of 
Judea during the life of Christ, or to the Hebrew people preceding 
by one hundred or one hundred and fifty years the birth of our 
Lord. Once I paid about ten cents for a dozen or twenty 
lumps of green rust, one of which was much larger than the 
rest, and which, on being cleaned, proved to be a valuable coin 
of the third year of Herod the Great. Obtaining this coin was 
due to no shrewdness on my part but was simply a piece of 
good luck. 

Even in those instances where coins have been found pre- 
served in earthen jars, water has generally had access to them 
so that they are nearly or quit^i ruined and prove to be of very 
little value. 

The destruction of important monuments goes on to-day just 
as it has done for the past eighteen hundred years. Beautiful 
and costly objects of various kinds, columns, capitals, cornices 
and richly carved blocks of marble have, during all these cen- 
turies, been converted into lime by the people of the country, as 
though they were of no more value than the common stones that 
might be dug anvwhere from the earth. Only a few days since 
1 saw a section of a column that was six feet long and eighteen 
inches in diameter, which was found in the shop of a marble 
worker. This man had hrst cut the column lengthways into 
quarters, which is frequently done with a large sawmill log in 
our country, and three of the quarters he had sawed into slabs 
for use in modern houses, but the fourth was fortunately pur- 
chased and is now securely preserved,- -at once a monument of 
modern vandalism and of ancient art. The original length of 
the column cannot now be determined, but the part which is 
preserved contains a few words of a Greek inscription which was 
finely engraved and which extended to eight or ten lines. The 
inscription commemorates some event during the reign of Anto- 
ninus. Shlah Merrill. 
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THE TABLET OF THE CROSS AT PALENQUE. 

One of the most curious antiquities of America is that which 
is called the " Tablet of the Cross.** This tablet was found in 
the temple at Palenque, in Yucatan. The history of its discov- 
ery is an interesting one. This has been recently given by Dr. 
Charles Rau, in a monograph published by the Smithsonian. A 
brief resume of this may be of interest* 

The temple in which the tablet was found is situated at Palen- 
que. The ruins at this place were first discovered by the Span- 
iards in 1746, but were explored by Capt. Antonio del Rio in 
1787. His account, translated into English, was published in 
1820, by Henry Berthoud. William Du Paix, accompanied by 
Sr. Castineda as a draughtsman, examined the ruins in 1807. 
Castineda's drawings were the first which were ever made. 
They were used by Waldeck and again by Lord Kingsborough 
in his great work on Mexican antiquities, published in 1830. 
In 1832, Waldeck, then 66 years old, visited Palenque and sur- 
veyed the ruins for himself His report and drawings were pub- 
lished by Brasseur de Bourbourg in 1866. Waldeck's drawings, 
however, were not correct. The anatomical proportions of the 
human figures were much better than the sculptures warrant. 
Stephens visited the ruins in i84o. In 1857 Stephen's account 
was published and has proved to be a very correct one. Char- 
nay took photographs which were published at Paris in 1863. 
Revisited the ruins a second time and took a cast of the tablet, 
a copy of which was sent to Washington, and is now in the 
National Museum. A description of the tablet 4ias been given 
by all of these authors. The temple which contained it was 
situated on a pyramid which was 134 feet high on the slope. 
The pyramid itself was on a broken stone terrace sixty feet high 
with a level esplanade around its base, 160 feet in breadth. 

The dimensions of the t*^mple are as follows: fifty-one feet 
front, thirty-one feet deep, height about forty feet. This would 
make the total height of the pvramid, terrace and temple, two 
hundred and thirty-four feet. The temple had three entrances 
at the front, and was covered with stucco ornaments. The 
piers between the entrances contained hieroglyphics and figures 
in bas-relief. The interior was divided into three parts: an outer 
corridor, an inner corridor, which might be called the sanctu- 
ary, and a chnmber called the adoratorio, at the rear of the 
sanctuary. There was a door or opening from the outer cor- 

•See Smithsonian contributions to knowltjdge, 331. 
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ridor to the inner, and another door or opening into the cham- 
ber. These three doors, that in the front, that between the 
corridors, and that into the chamber or adoratorio were all in a 
line, and so arranged that the light from the outside could pene- 
trate into the adoratorio and strike the tablet. The tablet was 
upon the wall back of the chamber or adoratorio, and covered 
nearly the entire wall. Stephens gives the dimensions of the room 
containing the tablet as follows: Thirteen feet in length, seven 
feet in depth, and represents the tablet as covering the rear 
wall. Galindo states " it was covered with a flat roof." Char- 
nay says that " this altar, which recalls by its form the ark of 
the Hebrews, is a sort of covered box, having for an ornament 
a small frieze or moulding. High above both extremities of this 
frieze are two wings, reminding one of the same kind of orna- 
mentations often seen in connection with Egyptian monuments." 
It is a question whether Charnay did not confound the wing 
ornament on the temple of the sun with what he saw on the 
temple of the cross, and attribute them to this frieze, as no one 
else has described the wing ornament to the temple of the cross. 
He says in reference to the tablet: ** In the background of the 
altar are seen three immense slabs, close by, joined and covered 
by precious sculptures." According to all accounts, we judge 
that the tablet itself was six feet, four inches high, and thirteen 
feet long, as it covers the entire wall of the adoratorio. 

Del Rio says that there was a subterranean depository co- 
inciding with the center of the oratory, and in each of the inner 
angles, near the entrance, a cavity where two little jars were 
buried. In the central depository cavity he found two earthen 
vessels, one foot in diameter, and beneath this a circular stone, 
covering a cavity one foot wide, one-third foot deep, containing 
a flint lance, two small pyramids with a figure of a heart, two 
small earthen jars containing small stones, and a ball of Ver- 
million. 

The tablet, according to Stephens, was composed of three 
different slabs ; those on the right and left, having hiero- 
glyphics inscribed upon them, but the middle slab having upon 
it the cross and other figures. A history of the slabs in their 
separate capacities should be given. It appears that the middle 
slab containing the cross and the right slab containing hiero- 
glyphics, have been removed. Dr. Rau has been careful ta 
trace the history of the right slab, but we have been able 
to pick up one link for the middle slab which will be of interest to 
our readers and possibly may be appreciated by the Smithso- 
nian. Captain Wm. Brown, a native of P>amingham, Mass., 
commanded a vessel which plied between New York and 
Mexico about the year 1820. He married a Spanish lady who 
owned a ranche on the Tobasco river, consisting of about 
40,000 acres, but who had a town house not far from Falenque. 
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Captain Brown is the person who took down the middle slab 
and who attempted to carry it away. It was with the idea of 
adorning his own residence that he removed the tablet. He 
hired a large number of men, slid the tablet down the pyramid, 
and arranged to transport it. The manner of carrying it was as fol- 
lows : He placed a large number of green poles under the tablet 
and upon the shoulders of the men. The men carried the tablet a 
distance toward the town house, our informant says, about half 
way, but an order came from the priests that the tablet should 
not be removed, and the natives dropped it where they were,, 
and there the tablet was left. Our informant is the Rev. Wm. 
Brown, of Janesville, Wis., a nephew of Capt. Brown. We have 
traced the published history and have found that this occurred 
between the visit by Dupaix in 1808 and that by Waldeck in 
1832. Dupaix describes the tablet as complete, all three 
slabs being in their place. Waldeck speaks of the middle tablet. 
His words are : **,This is the portion of the beautiful work 
which I have saved from a voyage to the United States whither 
it was to be transferred. Not without much labor this heavy 
stone has been transported to the river which flows through the 
ruins and there I confiscated it by order of the governor of 
Chiapas; there I also drew it. Ten years later Stephens and 
Cathcrwood found it in the same place. In 1832 there remained 
only the stones foraaing the lefc and right sides ot the relief, and 
in 1842 Stephens found only that constitutihg the left side." 

This middle slab, Stephens propped up and Cartherwood drew 
it. Charnay took a photograph of the middle slab, but owing to 
difficulties did not succeed in getting it perfect. The sculptures 
had been considerably injured by long exposure. It seems that 
this important specimen of primitive sculpture is likely to be de- 
stroyed or to perish from neglect. The left slab is in the tem- 
ple at the present time. The right slab is in the National 
Museum. The middle slab is, we suppose, by the side of the 
river where Capt. Brown left it. Stephens found it covered 
with mud, and spent much time in cleaning it. Charnay says 
of this tablet: " Torn from its original place by a fanatic, who 
saw in it a reproduction of the Christian emblem miraculously 
employed by the ancient inhabitants of these palaces, it was de- 
signed to ornament the house of a rich widow in the village of 
Palenque; but the authorities were aroused by this devastation 
and prohibited the removal of the stone; it was consequently left 
in the woods where I unconsciously trod on it until my guide 
directed my attention to this precious ston^. It was covered 
with 'moss and the sculptures had become totally invisible. 
When I afterwards concluded to reproduce it, it had to be 
rubbed with brushes and set agamst a tree." 

The history of the removal of the right slab of the tablet is 
given by Dr. Rau. Mr. Charles Russell, a native of Philadel- 
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phia, was United States consul at Laguna, in Champeche, from 
from 1839 to 1843. He entertained Stephens and Catherwood 
at the time of their visit at Laguna. in 1840. 

It is supposed that he caught some of their enthusiasm, for in 
1842 he forwarded to the National Institute for promotion of 
science in two boxes sent in separate vessels " the fragments of a 
tablel^in the ruins at Palenque " and " other pieces of the same tablet 
which made it complete." These fragments excited some inter- 
est at the time. The fragments were placed in the patent office. 
Mr. T. R. Peale, who had charge of them, states that they fitted 
exactly together. Mr. Clark Mills, the sculptor, in 1848 made 
a plaster cast of them, and sent them to the Royal Museum at 
Berlin. In 1863 Dr. George A. Matile made anew cast; he 
recognized the fragments as one of the three stone slabs, which 
placed together, bore on their surface the sculpture of the famous 
group ot the cross. This part of the tablet is in the Smithson- 
ian building. In 1873 a photograph of it was sent to Dr. P. J. 
J. Valentini, and was pronounced by him to be the missing slab 
of the temple of the cross. 

The middle slab is the one which interests us. It is repre- 
sented in our frontispiece. 

Stephens describe*? the tablet as follows : The principle sub- 
ject is the cross. It is surmounted by a strange bird. The two 
figures arc evidently important personages. They are well 
drawn, and in symmetry of proportion are perhaps equal to 
many that are carved on the ruined ;vall of Egypt in a style dif- 
ferent from any heretofore given, and the folds would seem to 
indicate that they were of a soft and pliable texture like cotton. 
Both are looking toward the cross, and one seems in the act of 
making an offering, perhaps of a child. All speculations on the 
subject are of course entitled to little regard, but perhaps it 
would not be wrong to ascribe to these personages a sacerdotal 
character. This tablet of the cross has given rise to more 
learncil speculations than any others found at Palenque. Du- 
paix and his commentators assuming for the building a very 
remote antiquity, antecedent to the Christian era, account for 
the appearance of the cross by the argument that it was 
known and had a symbolical meaning long before it was es- 
tablished as the emblem of the Christian faith. There is no 
doubt that the symbol of the cross is contained upon the tablet. 
The symbol in this case has a complicated character. There are 
the features of the cross, namely, the upright pieces and the 
cross pieces or arms, but the arms terminate with figures, which 
resjmble maces, or badge or battle-axes, such as are used among 
the native races. The center of the standard has the figure of a 
winged arrow. The top of the standard is ornamented by various 
expressive symbols, somewhat resembling the horns on the 
Assyrian columns, and on the top stands the thunder bird. The 
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bird is ornamented with tassels and pendents and symbols of 
various kinds. The base of the cross also has various orna- 
ments, which we will not undertake to explain. The whole 
cross rests on a masked face, which somewhat resembles the 
human countenance, but is distinguished by a peculiar mouth 
and eye, the eye somewhat resembling that in the rain-god, a 
figure which may be seen on the temple of the sun, at Palenque, 
which has been described. Pendant from the arms of the cross 
are ornaments which reach to the floor on either side, containing 
various symbols, and among them heads with protruding 
tongues, and various symbolic figures emenating from their eyes. 
There is also on the ornamentations of the standing figure at the 
left another cross, and among, the hieroglyphics at either side 
the Greek-tau can be recognized. 

That the cross existed in Amcricn in prehistoric times may 
be shown from various monuments besides this tablet at Pal- 
enque. Perhaps no other specimen is so complete and striking 
as this one, yet there are many other cases where the symbol 
has been recognized. Our readers will have noticed in the 
figure given as a frontispiece to Volume V, Number i, the 
shape of the cross. This idol there represented was called 
the goddess of death. The idol was covered with serpent 
tails, the claws of beasts and human heads, but the shape 
of the idol was that of the cross. The cross of Teotihuacan is 
another specimen. This has been referred to by various per- 
sons. The Revue de Ethnographie has a cut of it. This is a 
simple square monument built in the form of a cross with two 
projections resembling arms on the side of the monument. The 
same general shape is shown in it that is presented by the 
goddess of death, and the same serpent symbols may be seen 
in it. The monument is very plain, having no ornamentation, 
but in the front there are three serpent tails. Another figure 
which has the shape of a cross is given in the work by 
Stephens. It is one of two stone statues perfectly alike 
which were discovered by VValdeck, on the southern slope 
of the pryamid which sustains the temple of the cross, 
and thought by him to have served for supporting a plat- 
form before the middle door of the temple. This platform, he 
states, was twenty feet long and ten feet wide. Stephens saw one 
of these statues and a cut of it is seen in his work. He says we 
were at once struck with the expression of serene repose and 
its strong resemblence to Plgyptian statues, though in size it 
does not compare with the gigantic remains of Egypt. In 
height it is ten feet six inches, of which two feet six inches wxre 
under ground. The head dress is lofty and spreading; there 
are holes in the place of ears which were perhaps adorned with 
earings of gold and pearl. Round the neck is a necklace, and 
pre.sscd against the breast by the right hand is an instrument 
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• rain-god, made perhaps during a period of great suffering, 
*Vom want of water. VVe question this somewhat, as the 
IS evidently a place of stated worship, and not an acci- 
.' inc. Mr. H. H. Bancroft and Mr. E. G. Squier make 
ijK.nt symbol and the cross representatives of worship of 
I L^ ii)rocals of nature. Mr. Bancroft says " the frequent occur- 
! iicc o( the cross which has served in so many and such widely 
separated parts of the earth as the symbol of the life-giving, creative 
and fertilative principle in nature is perhaps one of the most strik- 
ing evidences of the former recognition of the reciprocal principles 
of nature by the Americans." Dr. J. G. Miller says : " The cross is 
met as a nature symbol among the ancient nations of the world; 
a fact which in view of its simple shape, can hardly cause any 
surprise. It was employed as such by the Hindoos, Egyptians, 
Syrians and Phoenicians, and it decorated the head of the 
Ephesian goddess. But it is just the simpleness of its form that 
renders an interpretation difficult, because it admits of too many 
possibilities. All attempts thus far made to interpret it as a 
Nile-Key phallus or sign of the season, unite in the conception 
of the fructifying energy of nature. Hence it appears in connec- 
tion with sun-gods and the Ephesian goddess, and it is also the 
fitting symbol of the rain-god of tropical lands, whom it repre- 
sTjnts, as stated by the natives. In China, too, the rain signifies 
concepcion, and the Greek myth of the golden rain, which the 
cloud-gathering Jupiter showers upon Diana, has no other sense. 
Wherever mention is made of a veneration of the cross in Cen- 
tral America, it appears less hazardous to connect its worship 
with the fertilizing rain-god crossing the receiving maternal 
earth." 

We would call attention to the symbolism on the tablet. If 
the reciprocal principle was known to the worshippers of the rain- 
god, the symbol itself is excluded from the tablet, and the cross 
becomes a purely elemental emblem. Possibly there was a 
transition from the worship of the lower principle to the higher 
and elemental power. The tablet is at least suggestive as to the 
religious conceptions which formerly prevailed in America. 
There is no doubt that the cross was a symbol in the native 
religions which existed, but a symbol purely elemental and not 
phallic. 

The sacrifices connected with it were evidently sacrifices to 
some nature divinity. Whatever the origin of the symbol was, 
this .seems plain. It is not at all certain that the cross or the 
sacrifice here found is to be at all associated with the sacrifices 
and symbols of the Christian religion. They are certainly very 
remote and the conceptions are very far apart, for noth- 
ing can be higher, or purer, or better than the Christian 
conception of the divinity, and nothing much lower than this 
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heathen conception. We put the two in contrast and leave It 
for others to trace the historic connection if there is any. 

EDITORIAL ^OTES. 

A Greek Rip Van Winkle — It is suggested by a writer that 
" Rip van Winkle " had its origin in a Greek fable, j^ivcn by 
Diogenes Laertius in his life of the ancient philosopher, Epi- 
menides: 

" Once, when Ei)iinenides was sent by his father into the fields, to look for a sheep, 
he turned out of the road at mid-day, and lav down in a certain cave, and fell asleep; 
and there slept for fifty-seven years. After tliat, when he awoke, he went on looking 
for the sheep, thinking than he had only taken a short nap. But as he could not find 
it, he went on to the field. 'Hiere he found everything changed, and the estate in 
another person's possession. So he came back again to the city in great perplexity; 
and as he was going into his own house, he met some people who asked him who he 
was; and at last he found his younger brother, who had now become an old man, and 
from him he learned all the truth. 
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Mr. Joseph T. Clark has delivered lectures on Assos and 
Classic Archaeology in John's Hopkins University. 

Dr. Paul Haupt, professor of Assyriology at Gottingen, is 
now teaching Hebrew, Arabic, Ethiopic, Assyrian and Accado- 
Sumerian at John's Hopkins University. 

Rev. A. H. Sayce, D. D., F. R. S., has delivered a lecture at 
Bath, England, on " What the Assyrian Inscriptions tell us about 
the Old Testament." 

Prof. Boyd Dawki is has an article in the North American 
Review on the Antiquity of Man in America. 

Mr. G. L. Gomme, F. S. A., has published a book on Folk- 
Lore, Relics of Early Village Life. 

The same author has been writing an article in the Antiquary 
on Primitive Agricultural Implements. 

Mr. Frederick Seebohn has a book on the English Village 
Community, which is reviewed in the November of the An- 
tiquary, 

Rev. Prof. J. T. Short, the author of "North Americans of 
Antiquity," died at his residence at Columbus, Ohio, after ling- 
ering with consumption for nearly a year. 

Dr. D. G. Brinton has been made vice-president of the con- 
gres de American is tes. 

Baron Nordenskjold discovered in Iceland an ancient chart 
supposed to be Zeno's chart of 1558. 

We give with this number two letters from esteemed contrib- 
utors whose hands now lie still in death, Rev. S. R. Riggs and 
E. G. Barney. The former is well known as a devoted mission- 
ary, and the author of the Dakotan Dictionary. The latter was 
a gentlemen of wealth, who sought restorative health by taking 
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a contract for building bridges in the United States of Colom- 
bia, but who developed remarkable skill in observing and writ- 
ing up the archaeological tokens of that country. We give Mr. 
Rigg's letter as it indicates his scholarly attainments, and shall 
continue to publish Mr. Barnev's articles until they are finished. 
We regret that the book which he was preparing, engravings 
for which he had engaged, and which was first .to be published 
in this magazine, cannot now be finished. 

HUMAN BONES IN THE QUARTERNARV. 

A RECENT bulletin of the Anthropological Society, of Paris, 
contains a paper read at a meeting of the Society, oh the third 
of last May, by Mr. Aug. Nicaise, giving an account of the dis- 
covery of human bones, associated with the quarternary fauna 
and worked flints, in the quarternary gravels of the valley of 
the Marne, near Chalons. This is a most important discovery, 
as hitherto human bones that can be indisputably referred to the 
drift period have been very few in number, and the localities 
in which they have occurred have been restricted to the valleys 
of the Rhine, the Somme and the Seine. The gravel-pit, in 
which the human remains were found, is situated about two 
hundred and ninety feet above the level of the sea, and thirty- 
six feet above that of the Nori Marne. The bones themselves 
were buri*d from nineteen to twenty-three feet deep in the 
gravel, of which a cut gives full details, and they consist of a 
lower jaw and a thigh bone, both belonging to quite a young 
individtual. The same gravel-pit yielded at similar depths bones 
of such well known quarternary tauna as the Elephas Print- 
genius^ Bos Primigenius^ Rhinoceros Tichorinos; ^nd some 
six feet deeper there were found three fine flint flakes one of 
which was more than five inches in length. Worked flint flakes 
are rare in quarternary deposits; the celebrated locality for ex- 
ample, of St. Acheul, near Amiens, in the Somme valley, from 
which have come several hundred of the characteristic large, 
roughly chipped " axes of the St. Acheul type," has only yielded 
a very small proportion of flakes. H. W. H. 
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RKCKXr DISCOVERIES. 

A Cave has !)een discovered in North Wales with two separate Stalagmite f.<x>rs; 
between the floors were the bones of the mammoth rhimxreros etc. 

Thk Siastika in ExiiiAND. Roman remains have l)een found at Wivcli»- 
comix?, (i. B., with tesslated Mosaic jxivements. A Buddhist Cross, caJled Suasti];:! 
was found also among the remains. 'ITiis symbol it is said, has been found in 
many Roman buildings. It has also been found cut in stone in the north of Scotland, 
and incised uiwn bronze implements and weajxms of early ages. It consists of two 
crosses with arms of ecjual length, and additional pieces extending from the end of 
each arm at right angles. It is called by some a fire generator, by others the wheel 
which is a symbol of the sun wheeling along the heavens. It is an eastern sign 
which dates as early as 1200 years H. C. 

The Temple of the Dorwi.E Axe Hiade. A curious discovery has been made 
by Prof. J. H. Hall, of Philadelphia. The temple of the Zeus I^branius in Cyprus, 
he maintains was named from Zeus of the ax or Zeus Ijibrys. Fellowes has identi- 
fied an ancient temple of Zeus l^bronda at Mylasa. The double bladed ax is the 
prominent symbol of this temple. This emblem is seen on four different Key stones, 
built into various walls in the town, showing that it was probably placed over each of 
the gates. The coin of Mylasa had, on the obverse, an image of Jupiter holding the 
double ax in one hand, and a spear in the other. Prof. Hall thmks that the Zens 
I^branius in Cyprus, whose inscription has been found on several fragments of <sta- 
tues, was a local divinity which belonged to the Lycian settlers and that these came 
from Mylasa. 'ITie temple was discovered by Cesnola. 

Near Fasula fragments of two statues having the eagle of Jupiter and Greek in- 
scriptions were found near the temple. The statues were offerings to the Dcitv. 
'ITie Deity though a local one was very ancient. The ax was not found by Cesnola 
but the syml>ol was peculiar to the Zeus, to whom the temple was dedicated. The 
discover)' by Fellowes of this symbol, is very interesting as it takes the worship of 
Zeus back to prehistoric times, the ax and sjiear, being emblems which l)eIong 
to a primitive culture, and one which may be said to have come from prehistcnric 
times. 

Discoveries in Portucai.. Mr. Carlos Robeiro has published a book on the 
various discoveries of polished stone relics and other tokens near Lisbon. Remains 
of walls, enclosing areas where were entrenched camps, were also discovered. In 
these enclos.ures relics were exhumed, such as celts, hammer stones, knives, scrappers, 
arrow-heads, lances, rude clay vases, and bone implements, bones of horses, oxen, 
stags, goats. 

PiLdRiM Fathers. The discovery of a large number of human bones at Ply- 
mouth, Mass., brings up the record of the early sufferings and mortality among the 
Pilgrims. In 1735 a freshet exjwsed several bodies. In 1809, a body was exposed 
in connection with building a house. In 1855 workmen laying water pipes disinterred 
four skeletons. Black soil one and one-lialf feet below the surface, indicated that the 
land over the graves was cultivated as history records. This year in October and 
November, other bodies have been disinterred by parties who were changing the stone 
jx)sts on the hillside. These Ixxlies have been buried again on the sjx)t where they 
lay. 

S(>PH<)Ci.K„s. The death of this author of the Greek Grammar, will have been 
noticed by our readers. Sophcxrles was a native of Thessaliy, but came to this country 
about forty years ago, and became professor of CJreek, first at ^'ale and afterward at 
Harvard. He has lived in his own room for twenty-five or thirty years teaching 
Greek, but has not ])ublishcd any thing of so mucli imjwrtajice as the (irammar whicn 
bears his name. 

Ancient Villages in Germany. Mr. Denman W. R«.)ss, has published a book 
on land-holding in Germany. He believed that the communistic system did not pre- 
vail in the time of Caesar and Tacitus, lie lakes the singular jwsition that isc^ated 
households develo|)ed into clan-villages an<l these into a community of ownership, 
which worked out again into proixirty in severalty. Free villages and surf villages 
existed as a late out growth of^ a primitive organization. 

DwELUNc.s Carved 0[:t ok Solid Rock. A unique class of Ancient Dwellings 
was recently found in Arizona, by Col. Stephenson, of the Ethnoloincal Bureau. 
They are carved as were those previously found in the same region, in the solid rock 
but on the summits and not on the faces of cliffs with entrances from above. 
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LIXdUISTIC NOTES. 

Editkd hy Ai.bkrt S. (iATsciiKT, Washincton, !).('. 

Cli.'ss ON THK SrsgUEiiANNocKS. The long dispiite<l question whether the Indians 
inhabiting the Upper and lx)wer Susquehanna River, anct its principal branches, were 
of the Iroquois or of the Algonkin stock has been taken up again and thoroughly 
discussed by Abraham L. Cruss in a series of four articles, which have appeared in 
the Historical Register of Fennsylvaniay Ilarrisburg, Pa., under the title: Early 
Indian History 09t t'te SusqucJuuina (1883). The portion before us deals mainly 
with the origin of the local names adhering to the Susquehannock settlements, and 
the oldest hnguistic forms, in which they aj)iM;ar, are consulted, chiefly from the 
writings of C'aj)t. John Smith. Although these Indians were of Iroiiuois stock, 
until a later period brought on some changes, the name of the river is Algonkin, ac- 
cording to Ouss, and means (page 32) the "Stream formed by Springwaters." The 
author has added to his learned and interesting treatise a copy of Smith's map of 
Virginia (1624), the study of which largely facilitates the understanding of historic 
topography. ■ Mr. Guss is well known as the author of many treatises on the early 
local history of Pennsylvania, his native Slate, and of the States adjacent. 

Frikdrich Ml'KIXER's Oi'TLiNHS. The latest number published of Prof. Fr. 
Mueller's: Grundriss dcr Sprachwissenschaft^ is the first part of Vol. Ill and con- 
tains on 246 pages the grammatic elements of the following languages of Africa and 
Asia: Nuba race: languages of the Ful-be, Nuba, Kunama, Karea, S-umals, Il-Oigob, 
Sandeh, Dravidian race of the Dekhan: Languages of the Kolh, Singhalese, Dravi- 
dians. 

NOTES ON CLASSIC ARCH/EOL()(;V. 
Edjtkd by Prof. Auc. C'. Merriam. 

Members of the French School of Archaeology at Athens have been exca\-ating in 
Delos and have discovered a private house and the street leading to it. These may 
result in the disclosure of a large portion of the old town, as the work is to be con- 
tinued. 

The English are about to follow the lead of Germany, France and America, in the 
establishment of a School of Archaeology at Athens. This is another of the many 
signs of awakened interest in this subject, and appreciation of the value of study upon 
the very soil where art made its fairest dwelling place. Our School is now managed 
by Prof. Packard of Vale, and Prof. Van Benschoten of Wcsleyan has been chosen 
as his successor next year. Prof. Van Benschoten will be revisiting scenes already 
familiar from his travels some years since. 

Probably the largest collection of Egyptian antiquities in England, aftci that of the 
British Museum, belongs to the Duke of Northumberland at Alnwick C'astle. It has 
been recently catalogued and described by Dr. Kirch of the British Museum, in a 
volume privately printed. 

Dr. Max Ohnefalsch-Richter has been making some excavations in Cyprus, during 
which he disinterred the ruins of an ancient temple near Cythrea, in the district of 
Nicosia, the modern capital of the island. Both statues and statuettes, were unearthed, 
among them some which are described as priests of the temple, a few being in archaic 
style and painted. One bore the name of Kar\'s, in which the discoverer sees a con- 
nexion with Caria. 'Die temple was dedicated primarily to A|)ollo, and secondarily 
to a combination of Apollo and Zeus with his eagle and Victory. Artemis also re- 
ceives one of the dedications. Aix)llo is sometimes rej)resented with the calf, some- 
times as accomixmied by Ad(mis, from which the inference is drawn that he must 
have lieen identified with the Oriental Sun-god, and connected with the Cyprian 
Aphrodite or Astarte. 

'ITie famous medicinal watering place of l^ath in England was the Aquae Solis of 
the Romans, and some interesting traces of their occujmtion have been discovered 
from time to time during the past five years. The hot springs appear to have been 
protected under Roman management by an octagonal structure, budt of massive ston« 
and case<l inside with lead, beneath the mo<lern pump room. The greatest tliscovery 
has been that of a large bath, eighty-one feet in length by thirty-eight feet ten inches 
in width, with steps complete at its four sides, floored with I)locks of masonrj', on 
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which still remains the original coating of Icofl. 'ITie !)ath was supplied by the hot 
mineral water, and had a hatch or sluice of brcmzc for conveniently emjHying it. llii? 
l)ath is the centre of a large hall with waiting-rcwms about it, in length (me hundred 
and ten feet, in width .sixty-eight feet six inches. The floor of this hall is twenty 
feet below the present street, and above a jiart of its site are the offices of the W^yr 
\jsiw Board. The ancient Roman niasonr}' stands yet upward of ten feet above the 
fl(Kjr of the hall. Very tine fragments of architectural sculpture have been obtained; 
also a metal mask somewhat similar to those of Dr. Schlienian from Mycenae, several 
patens and ewers, two engrave<l tablets, of wiiich one was in cursive cliaracters, a 
large number of coins, lx)nes and |XJttery; and lastly, a teal's egg evidentiv in the 
)X)sition it was laid by the bird against one of the ruined pillasters of the bath in the 
decayed vegetation. This little token of nature proves that the city of Aauae Solis 
contmued a deserted ruin for a lengthened period after its destruction by the Saxons 
A. I). 577. 



NOTES KROM ORIENTAL I'ERIODICALS. 
Bv I*RuK. John Avkry. 

yournal of the Straits Asiatu- Society y Xos. 9 ami lOy 1SS2. 

Mr. John l>odd writes of the ProKible Origin of the Hill Tribes of Formosa. The 
western coast of this island is occupied by colonists from the opjx)site Chinese prov- 
ince of Fu-Kien, while the high volcanic range, traversing it from north to south 
and sloping down to the eastern coast, is the home of rude, indigenous tribes, num- 
bering, according to Mr. Dodd's estimate, more than one hundretl. 

These tribes may be classed in two divisions: — those nearest the coast, calletl Pep- 
]X)whans, who jx)ssess some civilization and acknowledge the authority of the 
Chinese; and those of the interior, who have not yet emerged from a sa\'ugc state. 
The highland region over which the latter people roam is al>out two hundred miles 
long by fifty to sixty miles wide. I'hysically, the wilder population d<x.*s not resemble 
the Chinese, except in the high cheek-lione, which, however, is the exceptiim rather 
than the rule in the northern |>art of the islan<l, where the primitive tyi^e is best pre- 
serve<i. Their hair is lank, straight and black, with noqe of the crispiness seen 
among the Negritos. Their eyes are not obli(|uelv set like those of the Chinese, nor 
do they adopt a similar style of dress, 'llieir dialects also show no affinity with the 
Chinese language, though some words have been borrowed from the latter, where the 
two races are in contact. Malay words are more numerous, but these do not seem 
to form the substratum of their sjieech. 

The writer believes that these tribes are a mixed race; the chief element being a 
short, roun<l-headed |>eo]>le of Indian tyiie, the true aljorigines of the island, who 
were nuxlified by an mfusion of Malay blocxl, which (x*cured long before the advent 
of the Spaniards in the l6th century. It is suggcstetl that the first Malay comers, 
and |)ossiblv the original settlers may have l»een driven to the island by storms, or 
have (< rifted thither in a strong oceiin current which sets northward along the western 
coast. The iK*ople, when asked regarding their origin, reply tliat their ancestors 
came from tlie south, many **sun-d«»wns" away. .Mr. l)otld ap^x'nds to his article 
a brief list of words from the Tangao dialect. 

The loth Number contains a jKijxrr of great interest, by Rev. J. Perham, on the 
religion of the Sea-Ihaks of Borneo. In a former jsiper, which we have not seen, 
the wrilcr has given an account of the Petaras and other benevolent deities whodircct 
the altiirs of the Dyak world fro:n their alnxle in heaven. The i)resent {laper treats 
of the inferior deities, the rites which keep them in gocnl humor, and the omens by 
which their will is indicated. These lower beings, who c>ccupy an internieiliate place 
between celestials ami mortals, shading (flf imperceptibly into either class, are callcnl 
Anlus. They are countless in nuud)cr, and range through every part of the natural 
world. 

Thtnigh generally invisible, they sometimes reveal thcni>clvcs in a material form 
resembling the human, about three limes the size of a nian, with rough, shagg\' hair, 
glaring eyes a> big as saucers, and huge "glittering teeth." At other limes they ap- 
|)ear as common men, or take on the sha|K's of various anim.als; a favorite disguise 
being that of a ser]»ent — it may be a cobr.i or python — in which case it is treated 
with the utmost consideration, is fc<l, prnved to, and allowetl to escape to the jungle 
unharmcfl. This is another e\am[)le ot' the ophiolatry- so widely observed in the 
primitive stages of hum.in culture. 
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ITie Anlus follow the chase like Dyaks, and herds cf a species of jackal are reputed 
to attend them as dogs. They also build invisible houses, and till the soil just like 
men. Their favorite dwellings are in treeh on lops of hills, where a portion of the 
jungle is usually left for their convenience. 

Some of the spirits are gtx)d, and others are had; a gcKxl Antu will bestow a rich 
boon u]K)n him who can seize and hold him by the leg, when he chances to appear; 
but he generally eludes pursuit. One is most often seen in dreams, and it is not un- 
common for a native who jHceks communication with the spirit world to sleep alone on 
some solitary mountain top. The toothsome offering at his side may move some 
kindly spirit to api^ar, and bless him with a brave heart in war, abundance in 
han'est, or cure in sickness. Kvil spirits, however, greatly outnumber the good ones, 
and every disease or other misfortune is laid at their dcx)r. 

The offerings to the spirits are the ordinary* kinds of food esteemed by the natives, 
and therefore believed to be suitable for the celestial stomach. These are exposed on 
a brass salver, if presented in the house, or if out of doors, on a little platform r(X)fed 
over like a shed. It is the spiritual essence of the food that is eaten by the gods; 
what remains to view being only the outer husk or shell, which may be eaten by 
the sacriHcer. The blood of victims has esjxicial efficacy when sprinkled over a sick 
person or a growing crop. The Dyaks have no regular priesthood, and any one is at 
liberty to offer on nis own behalf, though old men and persons best versed in the 
standard incantations are naturally preferred. 

The matter of omens enters greatly into the Sea-l)yak's religion, and regulates 
nearly every act of his life. Birds are most prized for prophetic signs, and certain 
species, noted for shrill cries, are set apart as sacred. The proper time for putting in 
the crops, building a house, making war, or doing a midtitude of other things is de- 
termined by the order and direction in which the notes of these birds are heard; 
sliould the right conjunction of these signs fail to occur, the business may have to be 
deferred many days. Omens are derived also from the movements of various animals 
and insects, irom eggs, and especially from pig's liver. It is a great calamity to fin<l 
a dead animal or have a swarm of bees settle on one's field; the growing crop is 
thereby jwisoned, and, unless sold, will cause the death of some member of the fam- 
ily. 

These facts, out of a multitude that might be stalctl, show that, if an hourly recog- 
nition of the powers of the unseen world and industrious efforts to propitiate them 
can be called religion, the Sea-l>yaks are a most jhous jx^ople. 

younial of the Anthropologual Institute^ August^ iSSj. 

Mr. n. O. Forbes describes a brief residence among the hitherto little known j)eo- 
ple of Timor-laut, an island of the Tenimber group, lying south-west of New (iuinea. 
rhe inhabitants vary greatly in physical appearance — some not exceeding five feet in 
stature, others reaching six feet, with a fine muscular development. The same differ- 
ence is observable in the hair; it having in some cases the straightness and blackness 
of the Malays, and in others the frizzled character belonging to the Papuans. 'Hie 
prexniling color of the skin is a rich chocolate brown, though cjuite black complexions 
are occasionally seen. The aperture of the eyes is narrow, and scarcely, if at all, 
oblique. Some crania were obtained by Mr. Forbes, and submitted to Prof. Flower. 
Two-thirds of the number were braphycephalic, of the Malay type; one was dolychoceph- 
alic, of the Papuan type; and the others were intermediate. Such wide differencxis 
of physical constitution seem to prove that the i>eople of these islands are a mixture of 
Mala}'an and Papuan elements — the former j^redominatiim. 

ITiey possess considerable intellectual ability, being sKillful workers in w^xxl and 
iv-ory, and showing an appreciation of the beautiful in nature (piite unusual in the pure 
Malay. In morals they are still al a low stage. Lying, stealing, and unchasiily are 
prevailing faults, though the punishment of these, when detected, may show an in- 
nate sense of their criminality. They drink enonuous (piantities of licpior distilled 
from the palm, and when intoxicated — an everj'dav occurrence — arc exceedingly quar- 
relsome. If a man dies a natural death, his bmly, wrapi^ed in cloth and laid in a 
boat'like coffin, is deposited on rocks or a platform near the sea, where it remains un- 
til decomposed, when some relative removes the skull and stores it on a little shelf in 
the house. The spirit of the deceased goes to the neighboring island of .Maramatta. 
In case the person came to his end by violence, his bo<lv is buried instead of ex|x>sed, 
and if his head was taken by the enemy, it is replaced by a cocoanut, to deceive the 
spirits. Their religion consists in the propitiation of malevolent deities by incanta- 
tions and offerings of food. Each individual has an attendant spirit, whose wishes it 
is for his interest to carefully gratify. 

In the same Number Dr. Oustav Opjiert, of Madras, writes on the Classification of 

5 
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I^anguagcs in Conformily with Ethnolog)'. Dr. UpiK*rt is clissalisfiefi with a grouping 
of languaj^o?* im Morphological j;roumls solely, and judiciously says that a true science 
of language will note the internal as well as the external, the paycholofical as well as 
the physiological, characteristics of six^ech. Since races exhibit marked individualiio 
of thought, and since language is the embodiment of thought, it follows that a psy- 
chological study, in a commrative methotl, of the original sjxfech of the various tribes 
of human kind will, united with an ob^ervaticm of external forms, alTord a trubtwortby 
criterion forjudging of race aftinily. \Vc observe that languages differ greatly ia 
their projH^nsity to use abstract or concrete terms — some using the former frcdj', 
v>thers the 'latter; and between the two extremes is every shade of intermediate usage, 
'lliis tendency is best illuslratetl by terms of relationship: thus, in some languages 
{jarents call their children sons and daughters — abstract terms; in others they speik 
of them as male and female children — concrete terms. Again, in some languages 
children call each other broihc and sister; in others the terms elder or younger 
brother and sister are used. This jK'culiarity of expression Dr. Oppert has adopLed 
as the basis of a classification of speech into abstract and concrete languages. Besides 
kinship, age and sex enter into speech, giving rise to subordinate divisions. Concrete 
languages are divided into fwtcroioi^iyusy or those which contain special words, used 
when jH-Tsons of different sex address each other; and hojuologous^ or those in which 
l)oth sexes use the same words. Each of these divisions falls into three classes, viz: 
(l) elder and younger consanguinity are denoted by special terms for each, and difler- 
ence of sex by the added words "male" and '• female," or by change of sound; (2) 
special terms are used for elder brother and elder sister, but a common one for 
younger brother and younger sister; (3) a distinct term is employed for each of tite 
four varieties of relationship. Abstract languages are classified under two heads, 
digenous and trigenous; that is to say, those which recognize two genders, and those 
which recognize three. \\y the use of letters and figures the writer presents a scheme 
in which he would classify all known languages under one or another of the above 
heads. He takes account also of the outward forms of sjxiech, though assigning 
them a subordinate value. 

This elaborate scheme, which we have not space to adequately explain, |>oints to a 
field of research which students of language will doubtless come to occupy more fully 
hereafter, when the more tangible differences of speech shall have been fully obsen'ed 
and classified; but, at present, we can hardlv see the superior practical value, over the 
genetic classification now in vague, of a scheme which would divide languages — as 
French and l^itin — known by indubitable evidence to be closely related, and would 
unite idioms whose sj^eakers give no other evidence of sj>ccial nearness of kindship. 

Panjah Xotes and Queries. 

This is a new canditlate for the j)atronage of those interested in oriental research. 
It is a monthly peri(xlical, edited by Capt. K. C. Temple, and published at Allahabad. 
.\s its name implies, it is started on a somewhat novel plan, being designed to gather 
up and i)reserve those scraps of curious information which scholarly ofhcials in India 
are continually coming across; which are often of great value, but are considered loo 
fragmentary to communicate to the larger periodicals, and hence are lost to the general 
public. It is also designed to be a medium through which |>ersons seeking for in- 
formation can communicate their wants to fellow- workers. 

The publicatitm began in October. 

I.iteratitr — Blati fucr Oriefitalisehe Philohgie. 

Under this title we have received the first Number of another monthlv publication 
devoted to oriental matters. It is edited by Dr. Ernst Kuhn of Munich, with the 
co-o|x;ration of l.)r. J. Klatt, of Herlin, and is printed in I^ipsic. It is devoted chiefly 
to reviews and notices of recent oriental works. .\ full list of new books and shorter 
}>ublications on oriental subjects is a valuable feature. We have added both these 
magazines to our list, and hope to glean from time to time something from their 
pages which will interest our readers. 

LITKRARV XOTKS. 

Thk OvKRi.ANU Monthly. — \Ve should say the "Overland Monthly" comes 
nearer to our iileal of what a literary magazine should be than any other journal on 
the Continent. Its i>ages are replete with information, and its articles are written 
with that happy combination of style and statement, which makes them interesting 
without being trashy, and instructive as well as reatlable. They are entirely free 
from any attempt at mere |K)pular effect, but are easy and elegant m expression. The 
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consciousness that there are facts to be made known, and the feeling that the people 
want facts rather than fiction, seems to have prevailed with the writers. The dis- 
position to pander to some imaginary public taste for the sake of |X)pularity has been 
the bane of^many magazine writers. \Vhen this has not prevailed, the other extreme 
lias to often appeared a dull uninteresting way of furnishmg information. 

Chinese i.v California. — The overland monthly for November has several articles 
which will interest our readers. "Under the shadow of the dragon" By Abbot 
Kinney, is the first. It is a description of the Chinese in San Francisco, and gives some 
frets about the Chinese as a race. AH their institutions from their religion to their 
language, arc of the most primitive type. Their religion is ancestor worship. The 
images of the joss houses are of heroes, sages and emperors. An abstract idea of 
God, is not common with the Chinese. The government is an absolute one on a 

Striarchal basis. Slavery prevails in China. A slave becomes a member of the owners 
nily. Slaves if set free and not reinstated in their native clan are outcasts — have 
no family ties and no home. 

"Census of our Indian Population," an article in the same Journal, by Sherman 
Day, written with the design of "placing; the facts in print — not in the columns 
of a daily news paper, to be used for kindlmg the household fire, but in a magazine 
that can be bound and kept for future reference." There are 18,000 Indians in Cali- 
fornia, but three-fourths of them, or 13,778, are outside of a connection with any re- 
servation or SLgency. The total population of Indians in the United States including 
Alaska, is 330^098. The number of emigrants arriving in this country in the year of 
1882, was 780,000. The quer^ arises whether there has not been a decrease in the 
Indian population. Col. Garrick Mallory represents in his pamphlet, that the Indians 
on the aggregate are as numerous as they were formerly. This contrast between the 
Indian population and the white, would show that there has been a great decline. 
The Indians are not as numerous as the negroes. The ratio of the Indians to the 
total population is one to 150. Compared witn the negroes one to 18. In California, 
commred to the C*hinese one to 4. It apaears that the census reports do not give the 
number of the Indians, except such as have become citizens. Ihe author has given 
two tables, one showing the Indian population in the different states, and the other 
showing what it is in California divided according to the counties. 

We learn from the article that Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson [II. H.], has been ap- 
pointed by the Indian bureau as a special a^ent, to investigate the condition of the 
Mission Indians of California. Mr. Abbot Kinney of San CJabriel, Cal., has also been 
appointed as assistant. 

The Indians and thk War Department. — ^The Report of the War Depart- 
ment for 1880 — 1881 contains, among some allusions to the Cieography of the Terri- 
tories, and the rapid settlement of the new region, considerable matter concerning 
the Indians. The various expeditions against the Indians would indicate, that the 
army enjoyed the sport of chasine the fugitives to their hiding places, and took de- 
light in ferreting them out as if they were wild beasts. Of course it is made to aj)- 
pear that there are offenses, which demand just such treatment. The attacks, upon 
scJdiers are compared with the revolt against the Indian agents, who have deprived 
them of food and sustenance, and all acts of the kind are construed as murder, de- 
manding retaliation and extermination. When we, however, read through the lines 
and learn how great provocations the Indians have had, and how little defense from 
the Government they receive, these expressions do not seem just and manly, and the 
exploits do not seem so brave, as they are represented. A few quotations will reveal 
the spirit and the conduct of the War Dejxirtmenl, as, they contain acknowledge- 
ment of weakness on the part of the Government, but show also what manifest in- 
justice has been practiced upon these helpless creatures. 

"Peace with the Utes, depends largely on the barrenness, both in an agricul- 
tural and mining view, of the land occupied by these Indians, and it ib to be hoped, 
in the interest of security for the Indians and |>eace for the countr)', that the condition 
of barrenness may be confirmed by subsequent examination." In another place, it is 
stated. "That the trouble about food has been and always will continue to 
be, the source of trouble with the Indians. The Indian agents punish or seek to 
control the actions of the Indian, by, with holding provisions from them." " The want 
of forage, and the failure of supplies, hindered the army from carrying out their de- 
signs." Nothing is said of the condition of the Indians at this time. Again " It 
is oelieved that if the Mexican (Government would drive from its territory the Apaches," 
it would result in the addition to its habitable territory of valuable mineral and 
pastural lands!" Again " In Western Texas the scouting parties drinng the Indians be- 
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fore them, are closely followed, and, wben the danger is not loo imminent, pce- 
ce<led by the railroad surveyors locating railroad routes." These items arc followeabf 
a statement in which the attempts of the agents to protect themselves by peacetble 
measures are denrecateil, but it is acknowledged, that there are many other persons in 
the vicinity of the Indian reservation, who make a business of stealing stock, and 
to give in exchange whiskey, guns, and ammunition. Turning from these southwestern 
Indians to the Department of the Columbia, we find that the whites are disputii^ 
the land, claimed by the Indians. " 'ITie flow of emigration to this country is so con- 
stant, as to revjuire constant care to prevent collision." "The Indians in the Ticinitj 
of the Sjx)kane River, are engaged in frequent disputes with the whites. In the 
vicinity of the Umatilla Reservations, the Indians are uneasy and timid about going 
off the reservation, on account of the outrages so frequently committed upon them.' 
** The Piutes and I^nnocks, are dissatisfied because of their natural desire to return to 
their old home." At Spokane Falls, **the settlers are somewhat excited about the 
Indians," but all the trouble was caused by whisky which can be readily enough ob- 
tained. The I'imas and Maricopas, still make good their boast that thcv have never 
killeil a white man. ** It is stated also that Victorio was unjustly dealt with in the 
first instance, by the abrupt removal of his people from Ojocaliente, New Mexico, to 
San Carlos, and such removal if not a breach of faith, was a harsh and cruel measure." 
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Manual of Taxit/eroiv. \ complete guide in collecting and preserving birds and mam- 
mals.' By C. J. Sfaynard, Ik)ston, 1 883. 
The practical hints given in this little work will be very \-aluabIe to amateurs in 
Taxidermy and in fact to all, who are interested in the studj- of bird life. Seventeen 
wooil cuts illustrate the methods in preserving and mountmg birds, skins, and the 
letter ]>rcss is full and definite in its instructions. 

TA^ MottftJs of the Mississippi I'aiJty. Historically considered. By Lucien Carr, As- 
sislint Curator of the Tealnxiy Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology. Reprint 
friMu Vol. II, of the Mc^noirs of the Kentucky deological Survey. 4 to pp, 107. 

This essay is a very earnest plea in favor of the view that the mounds of the Ohio 
Valley ami ih(.»so generally in the Mississippi basin are constructions of the tribes found 
in these localities bv the early explorers. To prove this thesis, Mr. Carr thinks it 
uecessar)' to cstablisli three ^x)ints bv a long array of quotations; first, that the Indians 
when first known to the whiles, <k>))emieil largely on agriculture for subsistence; 
>eci>ndly, that they were sun-worshiiK'rs, or regardetl that orb as their chief divinity; 
and thiriily, that they were accusiomeil to creel mounds, embankments, earth-walled 
forts, and the like simple structures. 

'ITie evidence brv^ught forward no doubt doe> establish these three positions; and 
indee\l, every stuilent who hay given much time to reading the accounts of the eaiiy 
explorers must alreadv have convinceil himself that such was the case. Ample testi- 
nu»ny to the amstruciion v>f e.irthworks by the modern Indians was presented in this 
jounial ^Amkru.vn Ami^u- vri.vn. iVt.. iSSi). and earlier by Mr. E. G. Squier. 
But the que^iion is, are they su^'t earthworks as those usually ascribed to the 
•• Mouml- Builders ? *' On this [v»int, we are oblige^l to say Mr. Carr is not so salis- 
tacior) — in faci. he is no: ingenuous. He discanls as •• illusions " the classification 
v>f earthwork^ atlvoiwievl by c.\reful observers who had siudieii and measured many 
hundr«.\ls of ihcvn. Whether he has ever seen a mound himself he does not tell us; 
but NO f.\r is ho fnvn s|K'.\kini^ al fir>: han.l, th.i: he quotes Bancroft*s descriptions, 
who cvMifesseiUy knew nv»;hinj; uhalcNor oi ihe mailer excej^ through the \*d[umes in 
his lil^rar^! 

Again. Mr. l.\irr v.on ivijje X^ certainly a"»nveys to his reader an erroneous impression 
.\5 10 Mr. S^iuior's \ie«s. It i> true that ibis able investigator " mculified his views" 
in reaching me cv>nclusion ihai the earthworks of Wesiern New Vork were of Iroquois 
orij;i:i. But Mr. Carr shouM ha\e avidevl iha; ihe sivuiy of these remains con>iinoed 
Mr. Jvjuier .ill the more firiuly iha: the j:rcat v'hio numnds. elc, proceeded from a 
to:aII> iliiVervn: iH>Yle» and vmo in a decivUly hijihcr sUj^e of culture. .Vs against this 
\-»t>inu*n. :he re>uli of wivie and well-lr.iiiuNl ob>er\a:ion in the field, the judicious 
reader \*:'il Mrarvelx artach much weij^Iu to v.vnclu>iv»ns lnme\i in the closet from de- 
>cr;j>civUiN a: >cc\n:vi .*.nvi ihirvi hand. 

In N::i»;*.ar :r.av.:x'r. h.^ in:ia^.a::ou th.;: ihere are no "animal moumls" I based as 
i: tx ^Hi ^a^•.v^U'« *.-\tr.v:> *• sum:;iar;.*c\; b\ IVancrof:," will seem cvHoicallT fijse to 
:hs.>»eMhN» ha\c ^v.rw\e.i thc>c re:nark.iMc mon;:a»cnt>. llie clinching argument 
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which he advances, pp. 75 — 77, of the discovery of iron in the Ohio mounds, proved 
tcx) much to prove anything. Even Mr. Carr does not assert that the Algonkins or 
Iroquois constructed the great earthworks of Ohio after the advent of the whites. 
Iron, glass, and silver coins and crosses arc not unfrequently found in the most ancient 
tumuh, for the simple reason that these were selected, as burial spots of recent tribes. 
There is no evidence that such w^as not the case in the instance referred to. 

In his eagerness to extirpate the " Mound- Builders " root and branch, Mr. Carr 
has allowed his zeal to carry him too far. It is useless to deny the conclusion of all 
competent observers that the earthworks of Western New York and all those which 
we know were erected by the Algonkins, Ironuois and Dakotas, differ widely and 
positively from those which are typical of the Ohio Valley. 'ITiey belong to another 
stage of culture, as do also their contents. It is not enough nor is it fair to readers 
to quote what Mr. Squier says of one single specimen of terra cotta from Western 
New York (p. 98) as if he had meant that the pottery in general from that section 
equalled that from the mounds, whereas he said just the opposite. 

AVe need not proceed further in this criticism. It is eviclent of what has been said 
that Mr. Carres Memoir is that of a special pleader who is determined to discomfit 
his adversary. Regarded in this light it is a learned and acute production; it shows 
an extensive acquaintance with the literature of the subject; and it is quite likely that 
so far as it is a destructive essay, it will do good by brushing aside various archaeolo- 
gical cobwebs. D. G. B. 

Ancunt Scottish luike^ Dwellings or Cr annoys ^ by Robert Munro, M. A., Edinburgh. 

This is a very valuable work and written on a subject which is ct)mparalively un- 
known. It appears that there is an immense number of these Crannogs through- 
out Scotland and Ireland. They differ from the Palifitles of Switzerland in that they 
arc solid, the foundations being of earth surrounded by stone. They were erected in 
the lake for the purpose of defense. Many of them belong to the historic period. 
They began to be known in 1857, when Dr. Robertson called attention of the Scottish 
Antiquaries to their prevalence. Dr. .Munro began excavating in 1878. It has taken 
an immense amount of digging to exhume the tokens of ancient residents but he has 
continued with Scotch pertinacity until an immense amount of information has been fur- 
nished. We would call attention to the manner of exploring and investigation in Europe 
for a contrast with that which is in vogue on this continent. Either the greed 
for relics is not as great or there is more desire for solid information. The fashion 
here is to remove the relics from the locality as soon as possible, leave the data of 
information partially destroyed, and then throw the relics into a museum where they 
have the efifect to fasten the ignorant gaze of curious spectators, but furnish no in- 
formation of value to any one. We deprecate the practice bevond measure and would 
call attention to Dr. Munro's book as giving a much more intelligent method of ac- 
tion. This is the way the Lake-Dwellings in Switzerland were exhumed, and in which 
cave hunting has been carried on. We do not believe that gravel beds can be as 
thoroughly explored and consequently the information furnished is very unsatisfactory. 
More theories have been based on small amount of material drawn from gravel beds, 
than from any other source. Dr. Munro's book is full of illustrations. One i>oint is 
worthy of attention. The distinction between the ages such as stone, bronze and iron 
docs not seem to have prevailed here, for the relics exhumed from the Crannogs are 
of bone, horn, stone, wood, metal and iron. The stone relics resembling those of the 
so-called polished stone age, the bronze resembling the ordinary relics of the bronze 
ajge and jet all these found mingled with iron relics. Dr. Munro does not find the dis- 
tinction m the Crannogs of Scotland, that Schliemann does in the buried heaps of Ilium, 
or at least he does not undertake to draw the distinction in the different i)eriods of oc- 
cupation. We very cordially recommend this book to our reader^, ana hope that it 
may meet with a ready sale on this Continent. 

A History of Latin Literatures from Ennius to Boethius, by (Icorge Augustus 
Simcox, M. A., Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford. 
These two duodecimo volumes from the press of Harixirand Brothers form a com- 
panion set to Mahaffy's History of Clreek Literature published by the same house. 
As Greek Literature is more extensive than I.atin, Mahaf^ confined himself to the 
proper classical period including Aristotle; the present volumes, on the other hand, 
embrace the entire period which contains any I^tin literature of importance to the 
general reader. The purpose of the author may be seen from these words: — ** My 
original aim in writing is to do something towards making Latin literature intelligible 
and interesting as a whole to the cultivated laity who might like to realize its literary 
worth, whether they read I.atin or not." 'ITiis plan is kept in view throughout the 
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work. 'Ilie usual systematic treatment uf the subject, by detailing the \-arioa» in- 
cidents of an author's life in set manner, with all the di;>cussions about dates supposed 
or fixed, is not a part of the scheme, and rather rarely entered upon. *• In oraer to 
compensate in some measure for any want of precision in the text,** an exccUent 
chronoIo(;ica1 tal)le is prefixed to eacii volume, where dates, list of works, and miidi 
contemporaneous historical matter are arranged in an aibuirably convenient, concue, 
and trustworthy form. In the text projK*r, the task which Mr. Simcox sets beidie 
himself is to trace clearly the rise, progress and development of the literature, and 
especially to present a series of disijuisitions upon the character of each indindoal 
author as cvince<l in his nroductions, upon the qualities and merits of his style, the 
sources from which he arew his manner of treating these, his influence upon hit 
contemporaries and his successors — in a word, the problems that (all wiuiui the 
province of high litertar\' criticism. Roman characters and sentiments are oontiouaBjr 
contrasted with the Greek, as individual writers with their compeers, their moddSi 
or their imitators. Subtile observation meets us at every turn, m which the whole 
literature of history-, from Kg^-pt in the Nineteenth iH-nasty and Kngland in the niae- 
teenth century, may be drawn upon for parallels or contrasts. Ine chief works of 
each author are taken up and criticised rather than described, talked about rather tfaaa 
quoted, 'ilie strict attention of the reader is demanded continuallv, and often he 
will be arrested by a clever a[>horism or wide-reaching deduction whicn will challenge 
him to pause and debate, 'ilic author's thorough comprehension of the subject yidas 
him a mastery* that neither gropes nor wastes time. >{is attitude in relation to vaaaj 
of the works against which the charge of spuriousness has been urged is eminently 
conservative. We cannot forbear quoting his acute remark upon a treatise of Tacit- 
us* : — **The Dialogue on Orator)* is so Tike onlinar)- I^tin, ami has so few of the 
i)eculiarities of Tacitus, or even of the silver age, that it has been doubted whether 
It was his work at all, for the same reason, a> modem readers might ifoubc the 
genuineness of Mr. Carlyle*s early essavs in the Kdinburg Review if he had not col- 
lected them himself.'* So profannd an(( faithful a study of a widely interesting sub- 
ject commends itself to all :>tudents of literature. 

Tne doctrine of Smtc I Scripture^ a critical, historic il. an i dojmilic inqujrv into the 
origin aai nature of the Old an 1 NewTc^taii^nt, b/ CI »3, T. Li J I, I). 1)., Vrofessor 
of Mental and Moral l*Iiilio-»op'iv in Vale C\»lle^e, Charlei Sc."ilmer*s Sons, New 
York, 18S3. 

Prof, f ddd is one of those scholarly theologians who^c writings it is a delight to 
read. Mis style is fascinating and the material which he furnishes is always fresh 
and interesting, lireat changes are going on in theological thought, 'iliese chances 
do not in\-oh-c a radical overthrow of accepted views, but are de>tined to present the 
old truths in a new light. The studies of theologians mu>t be broad and in a good 
sense liberal, in order to keep up with the pr(.>gres> of the age. Scholarship is too foH 
of honest investigation and of original discover}* to allow dogmatism to reign. The 
arbitrary in theolt^* is to be overthrown. The sincere and teachable spirit is to take 
its place. There has been a large amount of Hiblical criticism, which has shaketi the 
common view of inspiration. Some of this may l)e style<l destructive. Dr. Ladd^s 
book is not destructive, but constructive. The author acknowle<lges tint there has 
been an insecurity in the Hebrew and Greek text, which will not admit of the theory 
of verbal inspiration but he maintains that the Hible is genuine, and substantially 
reliable loth in il< fonn and statement, and that the solidity of its many ideas re- 
mains, norwith-itan ling the c'iatiije> mvle. in the orih;>.jraphy and gramniiitical con- 
!>truc:io:i. Tn? soul of divin.' iraih i-* cxitain.' 1 in the scriptures, aii faith may be 
the stron^r for bein^ driven from the nu»re externi! form to the soul. There may be 
with Dr. l^dd too much credit given to the >ubstantiality of the views which would 
re\*ersc the order of the lxx>ks of the t»Ul testament as iv> the time of their appearance, 
but on this point he is candid and in fact i> willing to wait Ix^fore deciuing. The 
progress of thought as well as the growili of language would certainly prove that the 
hook^ of the C>ld Testament were written very much in the onler in whicn they appear. 
In the Hebrew Bible the Hagiograplua wa^ prolubly arranged or compilic<i after the 
days of the exile, but the I'entatench and the prior and ix-»>terior pn^phets we believe 
were uritten. and known to the lew't before .\ehomiah or Kzra editeil them. We 
speak however a< an archaev)!ogi>t ami not as a philologist. In fact our faith in Plul- 
oK»g\-, is not as great a^ in other oriental and arcliaoological sources of information. 
The>e tend to opp«.>>ite conclusions at pre>ent. and we lK*lieve tha: archaeology is des- 
tined to rever>e ""Onie of the concIu<ii»n> vf the criiics. 
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LECTURES ON POLYTHEISM. 

Given by F. G. Fijray, to the Positivist Society, at Newton Hall, Ixindon, May 13th, 
20lh and 27th, 1883, on the Position of Polytheism in the Historical Development 
of Religion. 

The primitive religion, ancestor- worship , in those early times 
which transcend history, must have passed through three stages, 
the first, worship of the ancestors of the individual worshipper; 
the second, that in which the ancestors of a family were adored 
by the family in common; the third, that in which the ancestors 
of a tribe were worshipped in public; this last stage involves 
the existence of a priesthood. I shall not here trace the evolu- 
tion of these stages; the influence of hope and fear of the 
unknown; the important part played in such evolution by 
shadows and dreams; and so on. I can refer you on these 
points to Mr. H. Spencers's admirable Sociology. I may, how- 
ever, just mention that in a letter with which he honored me on 
this subject, he admits that I may be right in assigning a much 
more extensive influence to the phenomena called " special 
illusions " than has hitherto been acknowledged or supposed. 
Further detail would be beyond the scope of these lectures, but 
I cannot omit to point out the close connection between ances- 
tral worship and that of Fire, whether the fire of the domestic 
hearth, so closely bound up with the family Lares and Penates, 
or that of the central public fire of Agni, Hestia or Vesta. We 
must not forget that the family hearth was the family altar, 
that the house was the temple (aedes) of the family gods, and the 
temple the house of the public gods; that the tomb was the 
house of the departed ancestor, and therefore the temple of the 
now living deity; that temple, tomb and house, tribe and family, 
patriarch, ruler and priest, were at first undifferentiated; and that 
in discussing the primitive times we must be on our guard 
against the pitfalls of our highly differentiated modern speech. 
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Especially is this necessary in this hearth or fire worship, for 
besides the instances already pointed out, we meet with a con- 
stantly arising ambiguity from a confusion or rather we should 
say, an identity between the fire on the central hearth, raised in 
honor of the ancestral deities and the heaven sacrifices offered 
in the flames of the rosy dawn or the crimson sunset, contem- 
porary with the earth sacrifice beneath. This identity of Dawn 
%vorship with morning sacrifice to ancestors or Fire worship, and 
the distinctness of these from Sun worship is the key to many 
difficulties which have misled the etymological schooPof mytho- 
logists and cannot be too carefully borne in mind. 

VVe next come to the stage of religious evolution which involves 
the worship of organic nature especially of animals. This univer- 
sally distributed cultus, whether it be that of the beaver by the 
red-skin, of the jaguar, by the Braziilan, of the wolf in Guinea, of 
the ibis and bull by the Egyptian, of the serpent by the Hebrew, 
undoubtedly is the natural, and in the light of the law of sub- 
sumption which I shall enunciate presently, will be seen to be 
the historical successor to the worship of ancestors. 

In fact the same phenomena of dreams and spectral illusions 
on which the worship of ancestors was founded, would necessa- 
rily lead to animal worship. Animals would have doubles or 
ghosts attributed to them, just as men would; and in both cases 
the same feelings of fear and desire to propitiate would be ex- 
cited in times when the animal world had not yet been subdued 
and domesticated. 

Another great division of what Comte calls fetichism next 
arises. The worship of those portions of inorganic nature 
which exercise important influence on man's condition, such as 
the storm cloud, with its attendant rain and thunder, givers 
of fertility or inflictors of devastation, or the heavenly bodies, 
the sun, the moon, the stars, the givers of light and warmth, or 
the inflictors of drought and madness. It is as we shall see 
from this division that Polytheism evolved. 

What then is Polytheism ? And how does it differ from the 
worship of heavenly bodies, or meteors, or storms, or trees, or 
animals? These latter worships involve a multiplicity of divine 
objects of adoration as much as Polytheism does. The distinc- 
tion ordinarily laid down is that, when a star or cloud is re- 
garded as a god, that is fetichism; but when it is regarded as 
tb*; abode of a god, that is polytheism. Taken in this abstract 
way I do not think the distinction one likely to have marked 
a true transmiiision of religious system in such early times, and 
I agree with Dr. G. LeBon, who says, ** I doubt if such subtle 
differences were ever firmly implanted in the brain of the cloud 
worshippers." In fact from the very introduction of ancestor- 
worship, everything must have been recognized in due success- 
ion as two-fold: as the abode of a ghost or double, as well as a 
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tangible or visible thing; first man, then animal, then planets; 
then inanimate things, terrestial and celestial, would unquestiona- 
bly be deemed to be of this duplex nature. But Polytheism 
does not merely distinguish the god from his abode, but it 
also differentiates the god from the ghost or double of the abode; 
as of a different and higher nature, usually anthropomorphic. 
The ghost is to the eye a repetition of the abode itself; the god 
always organic. Hence I would define Polytheism as a belief 
not merely in deities separate from the material bodies which 
they reside and preside in; but also in the assimilation of those 
deities to the deified ghosts of departed ancestors or animals. 
And if it be objected that theism contains reference to deities in 
all polytheistic systems as if they were not separated rulers, but 
still partook of the material properties of their domains, I reply 
that this is true, and that, just so far as it is true, these systems 
are not Polytheistic but Dynamolatrotis,which merely implies that 
the systems of religion as we know them are mixed and contain 
much debris of previous systems. 

Out of Polytheism grows Monotheism, an unfortunate name, 
since it rather suggests the unique creator of philosophical 
Deism than the supreme god of any of the great historical re- 
ligions. For outside such Deism it would be vain to look for a 
pure Monotheism anywhere, that is to say for a belief in one 
god apart from subordinate gods, intermediate spirit, or medi- 
ators of some kind. The belief in a chief god who is supreme 
over the universe, is the sense in which we must interpret that 
Monotheism whieh succeeds to Polytheism. 

At this point in the history of religion the whole character of 
its investigation changes. Up to this epoch the religions we 
have treated of, have lelt their indelible marks on the customs, 
manners, monuments and languages of their adherents, and from 
these they have to be resuscitated and reinforced. From this 
point onward they remain to us in the distinct literary form of 
sacred books with definite rituals and cuitus. As my special 
subject in these lectures is only Polytheism I might scop here 
in the sketch of religious development, as I understand it, but I 
think it will conduce to the .clearer conception even of my lim- 
ited topic if I summarily state (without attempt at proof on this 
occasion) my own views of this later evolution of religion. 

The great book religfons which began with a modified Poly- 
theism under a supreme god, or trinity of gods, and gradually 
evolve the purer monotheistic beliefs separate into two classes, 
each including three religions, viz: Brahman, Zoroaster, and 
Buddhist, in the first class, and Judaism, Christianity and Mo- 
hamedanism in the second. 

The central idea of Brahamanism appears to me to be the 
all pervading character of the deity as contrasted with the limited 
local sphere of action of the earlier deities, whether polytheistic, 
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polydynamic, animal or ancestral; that of Zoroaster is the 
ultimate display of his power; the power being in many respects 
analogous to electricity and other polar forces, and not positive 
merely as in other religions; thas of Buddhism is the vast cen- 
tral universal life into which all other life tends to be absorbed; 
that of Judaism (dating not from the myths of Moses, but from 
the redaction of the law after 630 B. C.) is the eternal lawgiver; 
that of Christianity is the all pervading love which is the source 
of hope and all good, that of Mohamedanism is the wisdom of 
the Divine Will which determines all Past, Present or Future. 

It appears that religion begins in worship of ancestors; that 
this worship passes through three stages — individual, family 
and national; that this is succeeded by animal worship, and ani- 
mal worship by adoration of the energies of nature, especially 
the storm and the heavenly bodies. This passes into polytheism, 
when the natural bodies are not only regarded as separate from 
their habitats, but are also anthropomorphized, or it may be 
zoomorphized. Directly this takes place, some one of these 
deified powers assume the highest rank and the transition to 
monotheism is begun. Now at this point I wish especially to 
call your attention to the identity of order in the development 
with that which I laid before you in my third lecture on educa- 
tion of children under fourteen; it is the inverse of the hierarchic 
order of the sciences. We have the god first of the individual, 
then of the family, then of the nation, then of organic nature, 
then of inorganic nature, and finally of the universe. And in like 
manner we shall, I think, find that the historical development of 
the great book religions agrees with the direct scientific order of 
philosophy, provided proper allowance be made for the interfer- 
ence produced by contacts and collisions of different national 
faiths. Thus we find Brahmanisn developing the idea of God 
as omnipresent in space, which notion correlates to the Mathe- 
matical group of sciences; Zoroasterism develops the idea of god 
as power, which correlates to the Physical group; Buddhism 
dwells on the idea of universal life, which correlates to the Bio- 
logical group, and so Judaism, Christianity, and Mohamedan- 
ism respectively correspond to the Social Ethical and 
Psychological groups, in developing the ideas of God as law, 
god as self-sacrificing love, god as wisdom. The more one 
uses it as a means of classifying historical events of every kind» 
the more one becomes convinced that it is in the order of the 
sciences that we find the key to problems still regarded as in- 
soluble. 

Thus far I have spoken as if each national belief had developed 
independently, without interference from the outside ; but this 
was far from being the case. The rate of national development 
in religion as in all other things, varied from numerous courses. 
Hence, historically, we find contacts and collisions between re- 
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ligious faiths in almost every possible state of development ; and 
it is desirable to ascertain whether any generai law can be laid 
down a<5 the results of these collision's. I believe that the fol- 
lowing statement will be found to include such a law. When 
there has been, in consequence of conquest, of heretical teach- 
ing, or any other cause, a struggle between an established 
national religion and any other form of belief, one of two things 
must happen : either the old faith gets the better in the contest, 
in which case the new doctrine simply disappears, and things go 
on much as if the struggle had not happened ; or the old faith 
gets worsted, in which case the new one is nominally and offi- 
cially adopted ; but the old belief still remains, whether 
acknowledged or unacknowledged, in the hearts of the people 
and in many cases is vigorous enough to enforce an open recog- 
nition of this fact. In this case its deities are either admitted 
along with the new, but on a lower level, or they are gradually 
transformed into bci;igs of inferior grade altogether. This law 
is so important that we might go into more detail with respect 
to it. 

To begin, then, with the simplest case, suppose that a tribe of 
ancestor worshippers is, from conquest or other reason, com- 
pelled to adopt the ancestors of another tribe as gods ; if my law 
be true, these new gods will supersede but not displace the old 
ones, and in the compound genealogies that will be framed, the 
newly imported gods will be set down as ancestors of the abor- 
iginal deities. We look for an instance of this in Egyptian 
mythology, and it is of continual occurrence in the gene- 
alogies of the Greek heroes ; as far as I have been able to trace 
results elsewhere, the law holds always true ; at any rate I have 
not found any instance that controverts it. 

If, again, an animal worship is interposed on an ancestor wor- 
ship, the ancestor worship will not disappear, but will spontane- 
ously modify, so as to almagate with its successful competitor. 
It may, indeed, go on independently for a while, but the usual 
ultimate result is a combination of the two with the divine ani- 
mals recognized as the ancestors of the divine men. Hence the 
tracing of so many tribes as the descendants of bears, deer, etc., 
usually explained on philological grounds. I am far from deny- 
ing the value of philological investigations in comparative myth- 
ology, but the hypothesis put forth with regard to times anterior 
to any possible direct investigation, must be carefully examined 
and not received on authority merely, even if the authority be 
that of Sayce, Muller or Cox. 

Of course these writers are far too skillful to advance alto- 
gether unfounded theories, for there is very much of valuable 
result contained in their writings. But all their theories are over- 
worked. They are applied to cases where they have no natural 
relation to the phenomena under examination, and the result 
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is that there are not only the profoundest differences between the 
several results of these justly renowned professors, but not one 
of them has produced a decently self-consistent explanation of 
any one mythology, yet in so comprehensive a subject as this 
consistency is the test of truth. It is, of course, impossible for 
inconsistencies to be true, and in the enormous mass of details 
contained, let us say, in polytheism, we cannot conceive that any 
consistent explanation which embraces all the phenomena can 
possibly be false. If, however, on the one hand, the divine ani- 
mals have the position of earliest ancestry ascribed to them, and 
thus modify the ancestor worship; on the other hand their own 
nrture is frequently modified and they become anthropomorphized 
to a greater or less extent. Still more strongly does this phenome- 
non appear when the storm and sun worship comes into contact 
with earlier ancestor worship. Storms, rains, sun, moon, 
stars, lightning, become so anthropomorphized in their progress 
to the position of aboriginal ancestors that the whole nature of 
the religion is qhanged. Instead of fetichism we find poly- 
theism. On the other side, the ancestors become so assimilated 
to their new progenitors that in the storiesof their deeds we find 
historical details mingled with descriptions of natural phe- 
nomena to so great an extent that we cease to be surprised 
at the utter failure of those who insist on a merely natural- 
istic explanation of their exploits, a failure nearly as great 
as that of those who require a purely historical exposition. 
Thus, to take a familiar instance. Ulysses, who visits the regions 
of the dead, puts out the eye of Polyphemus, stays in the island of 
Calypso etc., is utterly inexplicable as a historical man, but is, as 
I have tried to show, perfectly intelligible as the double of 
Hermes, the twilight. Again, Ulysses, the king of Ithaca, the 
ruler over flesh and blood Grecian men, the son of Laertes, is 
altogether a different being from a twilight god. He is even as 
one of ourselves, a veritable man. These two aspects must be 
reconciled. As far as I have seen, they have not been reconciled 
by any treatment of mythology or religious history yet proposed, 
They have been superposed by ingenious theories of personifica- 
tion, of epithets, of mistakes in the meaning of like sounding 
words; but they have not been reconciled. We arise from the 
perusal of the theories of the recent school of mythologists with 
the same feeling as when we have witnessed a clever conjuring 
trick, or solved some Chinese puzzle, but not with the same 
feeling as when we have read the *'Principia" of Newton, or the 
** Origin of the Species" of Darwin. 

Yet to me the mere collision of different faiths appears sufficient 
to explain all such phenomena without a ny subsidiary hypoth- 
esis. The ancestor worship of Ithaca, the worship of Odysseus 
and Laertes comes into contact with the Polytheism of the Cronids,. 
id affiliated to Poseidon. Each city, island or tribe tries to identifv 
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the exploits of its own special ancestors of a completed geneal- 
ogy with those of the newer and greater god. The deeds of the 
traveler Odysseus are assimilated to those of Hermes, his newly 
assigned ancestor, and the myth gradually assumes its present 
form. I am not now going into detail on this or any other Greek 
myth. I hope to do so hereafter ; but at present I want merely 
to show you my way of looking at these phenomena. You 
may, if you please, regard it as merely a hypothesis of mine, un- 
proved at present, but to be tested at some length in the two next 
lectures. All I ask here is, that you should clearly see what the 
hypothesis is. 

I might stop here in the question of collision of belief, just asr 
before, in that of direct development, as I only profess to be 
treating of Polytheism, and say nothing of what happens when 
Monotheistic belief comes in contact with Polytheistic, or Fetichis- 
tic with ancient or ancestor worship. But as my explanation 
of the earlier phenomena is merely an adaptation, mutatis mu- 
tandis, of what we know to have happened in these late cases, I 
must remind you briefly of a few facts familiar to all of you. 
You know how as Buddhism, spread and prevailed over the 
other beliefs of these portions of the east where it has obtained 
a permanent footing, it was obliged to tolerate, if not to adopt 
the polytheistic and other popular doctrines of the masses in these 
parts ; you know how far the popular doctrines of the Hindoos 
are from pure Brahmanism. Still more familiar is it ta 
you that the beliefs of our Norse forefathers in Odin and Balder, 
were so far from being extirpated by Christianity, that traces of 
them survive among us to this day ; you know that our so- 
called Christian festivals, Easter, Christmas, and so on, the 
names of our week days and much else, can be distinctly traced 
back to the Norse faiths ; and what is still more important, you 
know how these Norse religions in the North and the Greeco- 
Italic religions in the South, reacting on Christianity, forced it 
to adopt the deities under the name of saints, the old festivals 
with new nomenclatures, the old legends in sometimes very 
slightly modified forms. You know how Christ, Peter and 
Judas in many an old tale have replaced Odin, and Loki,. 
and how Frigga or Here, the Queen of Heaven, has prac- 
tically reappeared in the Virgin Mary. Well, my position in 
this matter is practically that which Lyell took in geology. I 
believe that the same causes which we know to have been at 
work in historic times are sufficient to explain the phenomena 
of still earlier times, and that these causes being sufficient, others 
are not to be needlessly invoked. 

These main principles thus inadequately set forth now, 
for want of time, I hope to illustrate in succeeding lectures ; at 
any rate, so far as the ancient forms of polytheism are concerned. 
I will recapitulate them for sake of clearness. The first law is 
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that man's religious development has taken place in the order of 
expanding environment, viz.: that of individual, family, tribe, 
organism, earth, planet, universe ; the corresponding objects of 
worship being ancestors of individual, of family of race, animals 
and plants, heavenly bodies and meteors, anthropomorphized. 
This order agrees with the educational development of the 
races, as set forth by me in my previous lectures here. The 
second law is that the so-called monotheistic religions, fall 
into two groups, the one developing specially the idea of an 
omnipresent, omnipotent life, the other that of an eternally 
wise and benevolent law; the former pantheistic, the latter theis- 
tic. The third law is, that when two religions have in any 
way collided, the one remains supreme, but does not escape 
modification ; the other is overcome, but does not lose existence; 
and, moreover, in all genealogies or lists of any kind that may 
result from the interaction of the two religions, the order is in- 
variable, viz.: the new faith takes the first place the ancestors, 
etc., of the older faith being subjoined to those of the new. 

We are now in a position to recognize one of the most fertile 
causes of errors in this subject. It arises from the comparisons 
of isolated phenomena, without regard to the general purport of 
a whole mythology, or the historical position of the religions 
from which the instances are taken for comparison. For example, 
Mr.Cox compares Tyr and Savitri because each has lost one hand, 
with a view to identify these divinities. In like manner he sees in 
Odin the Greek Cyclops, because he has one eye. Now, if there is 
anything clear in these mythologies, it is that Tyr is storm and 
savitri sunrise, Odin the supreme all father, and Pypolhemus, the 
night-darkness and such identifications, on such grounds, are 
worse than childish. Again, the fairy tale editors, with hardly an 
exception, classify their tales by the occurrence of a swan skin 
or a pair of seven-league-boots, in them, and we know how 
slight the results are that they have obtained. Until they get 
at the central idea of each myth or fairy tale, and this can only 
be got at by just such investigations as enable the natural his- 
torian to classify his specimens under genera and species, that is 
to .say, by investigation into the history of each individual story, 
combined with investigations into the history of the religion it 
belongs to, until this central idea could be got at in each case ; so 
true classification much less any true affiliation will be obtained. 

Thus it is that at the present time in spite of the many valua- 
ble facts that have been ascertained bv the inventors and advo- 
cates of the Sun, Dawn and Storm theories, these facts still 
remain isolated and unharmonious. The promulgators of these 
theories have been too • interesied in the special doctrines they 
were advocating to be able to lake a sufficiently large view of 
the subject generally, and their energies have been dissipated by 
controversies with each other. The result has been that 
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no one of these theories has succeeded, either in attaining 
general acceptance or in avoidin<T public ridicule, and in conse- 
quence of the ridicule much that is demonstratably true in the 
work of Max Muller, Cox, Kuhn, Schwartz, Breal and others, 
has been far from being so generally accredited as it ought to be. 
On the other hand the immature generalization of those writers 
who are unwilling to leave any phenomona in heaven or earth 
unaccounted for in their philosophy have been, in this country 
at any rate, received with far too much laudation. 

It will not be needful for me to point out how incomplete and 
unbistorical all a /wr/ teaching is. It may be needful for me 
to say a few words in defense of my future proceeding in the 
two next lectures, in which I shall have to bring before you a 
number of details of these old polytheisms which may seem to 
you the mere husks of dead beliefs, long since devoid of nour- 
ishment for any sane creature, mere rubbish, to be carted away 
and forgotten. But unless you ignore the great doctrine of con- 
tinuity in history, you cannot set light by details of those faiths 
from which our own practical beliefs have developed, nay, which 
often survive amongst us in i^heir original or scarcely altered 
forms. It is true that life being short, the results attained by a 
long and tedious development of the race have now to be quickly 
reached by the individual in the various stages of ancestor wor- 
ship, animal worship, meteor worship — polytheism and the 
rest — having to be condensed into a scarcely noted epoch of 
our childhood. In a year or two we pass through such growth 
as represents all, the successive ages from man's. first erection of 
a tomb-temple as an abode for his dead ancestor to the glorious 
poetry of the Homeric Gods. But it is also true that polytheism 
has left in our literature, our education and our art such impress 
as cannot be understood without very extended detail, and to 
this detail we do in fact devote a portion of our higher school 
education. 

If then, I ask you to give to the polytheism of other races, es- 
pecially to that of our own race, some of the same attention 
which you have given to that of the Greeks and Romans, it 
might not be so unreasonable, but when we consider that a vast 
amount of what is now considered in the domain of science, 
was in polythestic times included in that of religion, that for in- 
stance, no natural history existed apart from the observations 
made in animal sacrifices, no astronomical science apart from 
the observations of the sky made for religious purposes, it be- 
comes clear that not only the history of religion, but also the 
history of science demands of us an acquamtance with these 
early forms of polytheism. Moreover they can be systematic- 
ally studied for they are for the most part systematically proved. 
Study of ancestor worship, beyond its most general phenomena, 
would become, even if we could get at its details, a tedious repe- 
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tilion of the same thin^ over and over again, one ancestor and 
another ancestor would not differ in important characteristics. 
Even animal worship has comparatively little interest 
in it, but to trace in polytheism the classification which 
these early people made of the natural phenomena of the heavens; 
to observe the relative importance which they assigned to each, 
to watch the unconcious metaphors by which they humanized 
the mighty energies of nature, to develope the historic connec- 
tion between the forms of beliefs which seem to have no external 
likeness, to seek out the fragmentary forms of these once living 
faiths which have survived either in isolation or combined into new 
forms, to dissect these hybrid animals and restore the originals of 
which they have been combined, all this is a fascinating and not al- 
together a useless study. Of course I cannot give you very mnch 
investigation of this kind in two lectures. I shall have to as- 
sume much that in a longer course would admit of detailed proof, 
but I trust that in which I shall give you there will be enough 
to show that I have worked in a scientific spirit. 
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BY WKNTWORTH WEBSTER. 

A en- is hcaixl 

Knmi Uie liasijue miuintain's midst 

Klchcvv Vauna. * At his door erect 

Listens and cries, "What want they? Whogi»es there?" 

At his KM^l*^ feet the dt^ that sleeping lay 

Starts vn\ his lurk tills AUabiscart rvmnd. 

l1mHij;h VUv\neta*s jxiss the ni»ise resoumU, 
Striking; the rvvks on ri^jhi ami left it coiwes; 
' ris the dull munuur ot a h\^t friHii far, 
Krv^n \»rt" the mountain heij^ts imr men rej^y. 
S^HUulin^ alvHid the >i^iwl of their horns: 
Ktchcvv \auiu whets hi> anrv^ws then. 

I'hex c».M«e! "lltey cxnne! See what a wvxkI of >pear>. 
What tU^ of mvriavl tin:s tkxii in the mid>i! 
What Ujihtnuu; tU^ho jjlauvx from vVT their ann>! 
Hxn\ mam Iv ihe\? ^.Vuut them well my v.4iiIvL 

u J» ^;. 4. 5» t\ r» ^ *>» >«-^ "«. «-. 
t;. i4» 15. »<^H tK i^^ to>. iv\ 

r>ftctv Vu; k>-* t;u'.e u^ vvv,*.*.:. 



•\ ■.iv>i.u w .'>: ^vcct'.i ■• ,-*■ /VsJt^',. N'.VoLV.ji. '^st: .'•: :S; «e>c ot the <xipp»>scd 
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What would they, in our hills, these northern men? 
Whv come they here our quiet to disturb? 
God made the hills intending none should pass. 
Down fall the rolling rocks, the troops they crush! 
Streams the red blood! Quivers the mangled flesh! 
(^! what a sea of blood! \\Tiat shattered bones! 

Fly, to whom strength remaineth and a horse! 
Fly, Carloman, red cloak and raven plumes! 
Lies thy stout nephew, Roland, stark in death; 
For him his brilliant courage naught avails. 
And, now, ye Basques, leaving awhile these rocks, 
Down on the flying foe your arrows shower! 

They run! They run! Where now that wood of spears? 

Where the gay flags that flaunted in their midst? 

Kays from their blood-stained arms no longer flash! 

How many are they? Count them well, my child. 

20, 19, 18, 17, 16, 15, 14, 13, 

12, II, 10, 9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, I. 

One! There is left not one. 'Tis o'er! 

Etcheco Yauna, home with thy dog retire. 

Embrace thy wife and child. 

Thine arrows clean, and stow them with thine horn; 

And then lie down and sleep thereon. 

At night yon mangled flesh shall eaglest eat, 

And to eternity those bones shall bleach. 

The above is a translation of some Basque lines which] ap~ 
peared in the "Journal de ITnstitut Historique. Tome ist, pre- 
miere Annee, Paris, 1834.*' The author of the article whtch 
forms the introduction to the song, M. Garay de Monglave, 
asserted that it was one of the songs preserved among the Basques 
from generation to generation; that he had seen in the posses- 
sion of the Comte Garat, an ancient MS. written in two columns 
on parchment, which the celebrated La Tour d'Auvergne, the 
first grenadier of France, had received from the Prior of a Con- 
vent in San Sebastian, Spain, when he went there to treat for the 
capitulation of the city in 1794. M. Monglave asserted also 
that he had collected several variations of the song from differ- 
ent points of the Basque territory on both sides of the Pyrenees. 
He also says that the Basque text which he publishes does not 
follow any one copy, but is made up of a collation of these 
different copies. He was assisted in this work by a young 
Basque .scholar, M. Dahalde. 

From the first appearance of the sons:, controversy began 
about it. It was accepted by some as an almost contemporary 
account of the event which it describes, viz., the defeat of 
Charlemagne's rear-guard, the death of his nephew Roland, and 
the plunder of the baggage by the Vascons, or Basques, at 
Roncesvalles, or Roncevaux, A. D. 778. By others its authen- 
ticity was as strongly opposed, and the controversy has contin- 
ued to the present day. It is only quite recently that the names 



lOf course it ought to be "vultures." The Basque is distinctly "eagles;" an error 
which no Basque snepher:! could have made. 
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of the real authors of the French song, and the Basque transla- 
tion of it, have been given to the world. 

Le Dictionnaire Universel des Conteniporain, par G. Vaque- 
reau, Paris, 1861, gives us the following information concerning 
M. Monglave: " Monglave (F'rancois-Eugene Garay, dit (called) 
de) '^ was born at Bayonne, March 5, 1796. He devoted him- 
self to minor journalism, founded in 1823, le Diable boiteuXy t a 
paper which he revived in 1832, and 1857, and kept up a con- 
tinual attack on the Restoration. He was more than once im- 
prisoned and heavily fined, arid was obliged to hide himself 
under false names. In 1 833 he founded *'The Historical Institute/* 
a society which was authorized by law in 1 834, and of which he 
was elected perpetual secretary." 

It is evident that this position of M. Monglave, as Secretary 
of the Historical Institute, gave him peculiar facilities for intro- 
ducing anything he might wish to print in the journal of the 
institution, without being called upon to produce vouchers for 
its authenticity. He asserted that all the ballads of the Basques 
are full of the valiant exploits of the Peers. There is not a 
single Basque ballad on the subject. The memory of Charle- 
magne and of his Peers is indeed preserved among them, and their 
names are familiar to all in the district of " La Soule," Even in 
the ** Basse Navarie," a Spanish Basque peasant whiled away a 
four hours* walk from Les Aldudes to Roncesvalles, by relating 
to me in Spanish the story of the defeat and death of Roland; 
but his story was that of the " Chauson de Roland, the great 
epic of northern France, and of the false " Chronicles ofTurpin/' 
not at all that of the " Chant d' Altabiscar. The story of Char- 
lemagne is kept alive in the " La Soule." the most easterly 
of the three districts of the French Pays Basque, by the open- 
air dramas, pastorals or tragedies still performed there. Many 
of these take their subject from the old Carolingian legend. 
Such are the pastorals of " Charlemagne," " Roland," ** Les 
douze Pairs de France," " Les quatre Fils Aymon," " Rich- 
ard sans Peur, Due de Normandie," etc., etc.; but the story of 
all these dramas is regularly taken from the little books hawked 
about France. " Les livres populaires des Colportage," is rudely 
printed on coarse paper, with still ruder wood-cuts, and sold at 
about 30 c. A full account of such books, including several 
which contain the subject-matter of the pastorals, will be found 
in the excellent "Historie des Livres Populairies, onde la Litera- 
ture du Colportage, depuis le XV Siecle. par M. Charles 
Nisard; 2 vols.; Paris, 1854." It is from such books, and from 
the pastorals founded on them, and from no other source, that 

*The prefix *</<•' is the sign of nobility in France; hut is often assumed without 
strict right. 

t ^^Tke Dei'il on hw stuks."* A favorite name for satirical journalism in France," 
since the publication of I-e Sage's novel, ** I^ Diable Boiteux." 1707. 
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the modern Basques have their knowledge of Charlemagne and 
of Roland. 

I said that from the first appearance of the *' Chant d'Altabis- 
car " its authenticity was contested. Among the better known 
writers on both sides are : Fauriel, who accepted it, and Du Mego, 
who denied it. Chahs, Cenac-Moncaut, Fr. Michel, Louis Laude, 
and others received it ; but more exact scholars, like M. Barry, 
of Toulouse, Gaston Paris, J. F. Blade Lane, opposed it. The 
best critical dissertation on it is from the pen of M. Alexander 
Dihioux, a Basque, of Bayonne. This appeared in the columns 
of a local paper, " I'lmpartial des Pyrenees," lo, 1 1, 22 Septem- 
ber, 1873. These articles were reprinted by M. Julien Vinson, 
Professor of Indian Languages, in the school of Oriental Lan- 
guages at Paris, first, in the " Avenir de Bayonne^* I, 3. 6 May, 
1878, and afterwards in an interesting volume of " Melanges de 
Linguistique et d'Anthropologie, par Abel Hovelacque, Emile 
Picot and Julien Vinson ; — Leroux, Paris, 1880." In Spam, and 
among the Spanish Basques, a warmer welcome has been given 
to it than in France ; Lafuente, Amador de los Rios, Araquis- 
tain the editors of the Revista Eushara, and of the Eiishal-ertia^ 
and Don Ypse Manterola in his excellent collection, " El Can- 
cioners Vasco," have all received it as authentic. It was first 
published in England in 1858, in the " Gentleman's Magazine," 
by M. Francisque Michel, the author of that charming book * Le 
Pays Basque,' and the discoverer of '* La Chauson de Roland ;" 
but in the same magazine, in March, 1859, appeared a most im- 
portant statement from M. Antoine d'Abbadie, a Basque on his 
father's side, a member of the Institute of France, renowned 
equally for his linguistic as for his mathematical attainment. He 
writes in January, 1859: 

" I am sorry that \hQ Altabiscarraco Canttia, mentioned in your 
same number, is acknowledged as a gem of ancient popular 
poetry. Truth compels me to deny that it is universally admit- 
ted as such, for one of my Basque neighbors has often named 
the person who, about twenty-four years ago, composed it in 
French, and the other person, who translated it into modem, but 
indifferent Basque." In the next number, April, 1859, M. Fr. 
Michel writes: ** Henceforth I will believe that the songs called 
Abarcaren Cantua and Altabiscarraco Cantua are forgeries." 
Notwithstanding this declaration, which I produced in the Ap- 
pendix to the 2d edition of my "Basque Legends," 1879, the 
song continued to be received as genuine. A writer in the 
Saturday Review, August 17, 1878, appeals to it seriously as if 
it were a contemporary document with the fight at Roncesvalles, 
*' the use of rocks is confirmed by the Basque ballad of Altabiscar, 
in which, however, there is no allusion to the powerful induce- 
ment of booty." As poetry it has received excessive praise. A 
writer in Blackwood's Magazine, November, 188 1, puts it far 
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above " La Chauson de Roland," and says with disdain : ** The 
critics assert that this noble chant is modern." But the chorus 
of admiration culminates in the " Discourses, (or Orations), read 
at the reception of Don Victor Balaguer, the distinguished poet, 
dramatist, and historian of Catalonia, to the Spanish Academjr. 
February 25, 1883. He there styles it, "that famous song of 
Altabiscar, be it more or less ancient, a point which I do not 
now discuss, but which, w^hether more ancient or more modem, 
is a monument of glory more than sufficient to enrich a w^hole 
series of literary generations." p. 4. And again in the notes, in 
which he gives both the Basque text and a fine Spanish transla- 
tion of it by Sr. Manterola, he wTites of " its monumental and 
imperishable Altabiskarco Cantua, or Song of -Altabiscar, on 
whose more or less remote antiquity the last word has not yet 
been said." p. 29. 

On the publication of the above ** Discursos," I wrote to 
M. d'Abbadie, the author of the letter in the Gentleman's Mag- 
azine referred to above, begging him to declare to the world the 
names of the true authors of the piece. In reply I received the 
following statement made by Capt. Duvoisin, one of the best- 
known Basque scholars, and the author of the translation of 
the Bible into Labourdin Basque for Prince L. L. Bonaparte. 

"The young Basques, and especially the students at the 
universities, the law and medical students, who follow their 
studies in Paris, are fond of singing in parts, a song formed from 
the names of the numbers in Basque : one two three, up to 
twenty; then backwards, from twenty to one.* 

*'M. Garay de Monglave was a Bayonnais, and frequented the 
company of his fellow-countrymen. This song, this souvenir of 
his country, far from home, inspired him with the idea of the song 
of Altabiscar. He composed it in French. One of my cousins, 
M. Louis Duhalde, ofEspelatte, who was then giving lessons in 
Paris to young students who wished to enter the E'cole Poly- 
technique, translated the work of M. de Monglave into Basque. 
Louis Duhalde had never made a study of his mother-tongue ; 
he knew only what he had learnt of it as a child, and thus his 
translation shows an inexperienced hand. He translated it sim- 
ply into prose, without metre and without rhyme; the pieces can 
be recited only; the numbers alone, one, two, three, etc., are 
sung, and that to a tunc which has certainly nothing warlike 
about it. It is necessary to add that the pretended copies, with 
variations, preserved in the mountains, have never existed." 

* In a letter which ODcompanied this declaration, M. d' Abhadie informs me that he 
has heard the numbers sung in eight syllable lines as a zortzUo or dance tune, by a 
jjeasant, near St. Eterune de Baigorry. Another friend, who had once joined in the 
singing of them in Paris, and often at St. Jean de Luz, as a part song, sang them 
'- cr to me. 'Hie air is very suitable for this purjiose; but as Captain Duvoisin oH- 
" has nothing warlike alwut it." 
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*' A Simple reflection ought to have made people consider, that 
if a song can be preserved by oral tradition, a recitation which 
cannot be sung could not have a future. M. Duhalde himself 
has often laughed with me over the mistake of so many writers." 

" The original of the above note is signed * Duvoisin,' and ac- 
companies a letter of the same Basque scholar, dated Ciboure, 
May 30, 1883, in which he authorizes me to make of his declar- 
ation any use I please. Antoine d* Abbadie. 

"Paris, June i, 1883." ''(de V Institute.)" 

The authorship is thus known, and this ancient song is really 
only half a century old. 

This declaration agrees exactly with the criticisms of M.Dihioux 
who pointed out that the author of the song was writing in 
Basque what he had thought in Ffcnc/i, and remarked on the use of 
childish Basque diminutives in place of the language of a man. 
As to the Basque being in prose, even those editors who were 
most in favor of the antiquity of the song were never able to 
reduce the irregular lines to any known measure of Basque 
verse. 

The history of this song seems to me to be very instructive, 
showing as it does, the little value of subjective criticism, except 
in the very best hands, especially if patriotic or other emotion 
is allowed to sway one's judgment in the slightest degree. 



MONGOLIAN RUINS. 

BY J. OILMAN. 

Ruins in Mongolia would be a more correct expression, for the 
Mongols have hardly anything that could go to ruin. A tribe 
of Mongols who inhabited any district, on abandoning their lo- 
cality would leave few traces of their occupancy. Immediately 
after their going, there would be scraps of relt, rags of skin 
clothes, and cotton clothes, odds and ends of tent wood, mould- 
ered fuel, circles ot cattle pens at first barren then luxuriant, a 
heap or two of ashes, and a well. 

Twenty years later there might be a remnant of ashes and a 
slig^ht depression where the well had been, and a few years to 
that again and it is questionable if even the filled up well would 
be discernabie. The only impression that a Mongol ever makes 
on a lanndscape, the only impression that has anything last- 
ing about it is the horse enclosure, a circular earthen wall which 
is sometimes thrown up to confine horses at night. 

Whence then come the ruins in Mongolia? The Mongols 
themselves have little or no explanation to offer concerning them. 
There seems to be a sort of general tradition that once upon a 
time the Chinese occupied a large tract of Mongolia, extending. 
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according to some versions of the tradition, as far north as 
Urga, and that they were at last driven out of Mongolia by a 
victorious Mongol leader who swept the land clear of the de- 
tested and despised Chinaman. At the present day the same 
despised Chinaman is slowly working his way up north, grad- 
ually displacing the sparse tents and the flocks and herds of the 
Mongols, by helds of grain waving around numerous and com- 
fortable looking homesteads. The Mongol, as he shifts back 
his tent farther into the desert, heaves a sigh for his departed 
glory and nourishes in his heart a prophecy said to exist, that 
in the future there shall arise another great Mongol leader who 
will again sweep the land clear of the intruder with the battle 
cry of Mongolia for the Mongol. 

The ruins are principally of two kinds — cities and mills. 

The Cities are very numerous. Almost Anywhere within 
eighty or a hundred miles of the present Chinese frontier, these 
cities may be met with. All that is now left of them are the 
mud walls crumbled and smoothed oft' into mounds, grass grown, 
and seemingly nearly as durable as the natural features of the 
country themselves. Some few of these walls having more per- 
pendicular pares left, betoken an antiquity of no great age, but 
most of them are crumbled down to an angle of durability that 
seemingly would be little affected by two or three hundreds of 
years. If it is true that earth mounds are the most durable 
monuments that human industry can raise, some of these cities 
may be of a very ancient date indeed. 

In some few of these cities may be found a few bricks, a few 
pieces of tile, or a block or two of marble, and near the entrance 
of one city, till a year or two ago, might be seen standing a per- 
pendicular stone, which probably stood as it had been placed by 
the same hands that raised the walls that are now represented 
by crumbled mounds. It is probable that Chinese literature 
gives an account of the population who built and inhabited those 
cities, but in the localities where those cities stood, and among 
the present inhabitants of the place who tend their flocks there, 
and ride up of an evening on to these mounds to see if their 
cattle are coming home, no tradition even of the people seems 
to be left. " Their memory and their name is gone. The ruins 
of the cities are not at all strange. They are just what might 
be expected, pel haps what would be found some hundreds of 
vears hence in a Chinese district if the inhabitants were driven 
out and their country made into a sheep walk to-morrow. But 
the mills are curious. They are in various degrees of preserva- 
tion. Of some there are only traces left. Some are preserved 
better, nearly half being left. Some again are perfect and entire. 
They consist of two parts — a circular groove and a great round 
stone with a hole in the centre. It is quite evident that the cir- 
cular stone ran on its edge in the groove. The stone is about 
feet in diameter and a foot, more or le^^s, thick ; while the 
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groove describes a circle of about twenty-six feet in diameter. 
The groove is very shallow, being only about seven or eigh 
inches deep. These mills are numerous in Mongolia. The^ 
groove stones may be found put to a variety of uses by the 
present Mongol. Are stepping stones wanted for crossing a 
stream, these old groove stones are hunted up and brought into 
use; is a big stone wanted for almost any purpose, an old groove 
stone is most likely to be the first one that offers; does it happen 
to be necessary to make a run for the water from the well to 
the watering trough, old groove stones are placed with the curve 
reversed in alternate stones, the joints made water-tight with a 
packing of old felt, and there is a conduit, winding a little it is 
true, but more durable than the wooden trough itself; and \w 
not a few cases poorer Mongols do without a trough at all, and 
water their few cattle from a run of these same groove stones 
placed end to end and joined as described above with felt. 

It is only in the less inhabited districts where no one wanted 
to use the stones that these rude mills can be seen entire. The 
question arises what were they meant to grind .'^ It could hardly 
be grain. For grinding grain the stone wheel seems superflu- 
ously heavy and the immense diameter of the groove inconven- 
iently large. What else could it be that these bye-gone people 
wanted so badly to grind that they had to set up their cumber- 
some mills everywhere? Whatever it was that they wanted 
to grind, what persuaded them to give that mill so great a 
circumference, as about eighty feet. '^ Would not a smaller cir- 
cumference have done equally as well.'^ Are there any such 
mills used for anything at the present day. Or were these rude 
mills used by a semi-barbarous or half instructed people who 
did not know enough to make more convenient mills .^ 

These old cities, these old mills call up sad thoughts in the 
breast of the traveler in his lonely journey over the plain. 
They point to the fact that the land that is now desolate, desti- 
tute in many parts of cattle even, was once well peopled. Some 
ruthless force must have violently set back the hand of pro- 
gress. It is impossible to sympathize with the Mongols who 
rejoice in their land reclaimed from the possession of the invader, 
and as the traveler sees his silent string of camels winding 
along a road, in which with shuffling feet they tread on the now 
worn level foundations of the walls of houses, it is impossible 
not to think how much more attractive the landscape would 
look if thickly inhabited, even by a people who knew no better 
than to set up mills twenty odd feet in diameter. 
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WHO WERE THE MOUND BUILDERS?* 

BY CVRUS THCMAS. 

It is not my intention to attempt a review of this important 
work in this article, the chief object I have in view being to call 
attention to the position taken in it on the question " Who were 
the mound-builders?" and to present a few additional reasons 
for believing that the position, which holds that the mounds 
were built by Indians, is correct. 

As indicating the diversity of opinion on this topic, we note 
the fact that simultaneously with the appearance of Professor 
Carr's work, which is literally crowded with evidence in support 
of the position he takes, a paper is read before the Scientific 
Association, at Minneapolis, which carries back the mound- 
building age to the " Champlain era," or geologic period when 
the western plains were yet mostly lakes, when the loess blutis 
were being heaped up, and the older river terraces were being 
formed. 

" IV/io were the mound'huilders? " We answer unhesitatingly, 
Indians — the ancestors of some, perhaps of several of the tribes 
of modern or historic times. 

In discussing this question, we start out with two admitted 
facts: Firsts That when the country was discovered by 
Europeans, it was inhabited by Indians only, of whose previous 
history we know nothing except what is gleaned from vague 
and uncertain traditions. Second^ That we have no historical 
or other evidence, unless it be derived from the antiquities them- 
selves, that any other race or people than the Indians ever occu- 
pied this region previous to its discovery at the close of the 
tifteenth century. 

We enter the discussion, therefore, with at least a presump- 
tion in favor of the theory that these works were built by In- 
dians. A presum.ption that must be overcome with some 
evidence tn the contrary. A presumption that renders every 
fact which indicates similaritv between the Mound-builders and 
Indians in arts, customs, religion, modes ot' life, etc., an argu- 
ment in support of this theory. 

That the people who left behind them these monuments were to 
a certain degree sedentary, sustaining existence, chicHy, in part at 
least, by agriculture, must be conceded; that they had some kind 
of organization and government by means of which, force could 
be aggregated and controlled to a sufficient extent to build these 
works must be admitted, and that thev had made sufficient ad- 
vance in the simpler arts to produce the implements, vessels 
and ornaments found in them (except such as are manifestly of 
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foreign origin) is evident. But does it follow as a necessary in- 
ference from these admissions, that thev were not Indians? We 
think not. 

I cannot help wondering, as does Prof. Carr, why it is that so 
many intelligent writers, when discussing this question, have 
ignored the well known historical fact, that nearly all of the 
Indian tribes east of the Mississippi and some residing west of 
it, when first encountered by Europeans were cultivators of the 
soil and sedentary. Even so well informed and cautious a 
writer as Foster remarks:* " A broad chasm is to be spanned 
before we can link the mound-builders to the North American 
Indians. They are essentially different in their form of gov- 
ernment, their habits and their daily pursuits. The latter, 
since known to the white man, has spurned the restraints of 
sedentary life which attach to agriculture and whose require- 
ments in his view are ignoble." 

Although having barbarous customs and indulging in many 
cruel practices from the earliest notices we have of them — a 
fact equally true of the civilized races of Mexico and Central 
America — yet when first visited there was scarcely a tribe 
from the Gulf of Mexico to the Lakes, and from the Atlantic 
to the borders of the western plains but had its fixed seat, its 
local habitation, and subsisted to a large extent upon the pro- 
ducts ot agriculture. 

De Soto, in his entire march from Florida to the western part 
of Arkansas did not, as we judge from three narratives of his 
expedition, procure wild game suflScient to have lasted his party 
a single week, yet he traveled through this region for two years 
with an army, at first, of one thousand men and three hundred 
and fifty horses. Their chief and often only food was maize 
taken from the natives. 

The early voyagers along the Atlantic shore observed fields 
of this plant at almost every point where they landed. We 
have only to look in DeBry to see that the Indians of this sec- 
tion depended very largely upon agriculture for subsistence. 
John Smith and his colony depended for the preservation of 
their lives very largely on this fact. Jacques Cartier found the 
inhabitants of old Hochelaga, cultivating maize; La Salle found 
the same thing true in Illinois. J3ut it is unnecessary for me to 
introduce any evidence on this point as Prof. Carr has so fuly 
covered the ground in his " Section I," as to leave no one aln 
excuse for making a blunder on this point hereafter. The won- 
der is how any intelligent writer with such an abundance of 
testimony in his reach, should have gone astray in this respect. 

The early history of our country from the time of Cabezade 
Vaca's strange journey across the continent to the time of the 
removal of the tribes to the west side of the Mississippi, is full 

* Prehistoric Races, p. 347. 
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of evidence that the various tribes had fixed seats and deter- 
mined boundaries to their several territories so that they knew 
when they were trespassing on each other's possessions. We 
find it in the narratives of De Soto's expedition, in the discus- 
sions of the numerous treaties made with each other and with 
the whites. We find it alluded to even in poetry, fiction and 
painting. 

It is true that war parties were constantly wandering over the 
country, but this is not necessarily inconsistent with the idea of 
fixed homes and permanent dwelling places. 

We can not present in a single article the abundant proofs to 
be found on this point, but take for granted that it will be ad- 
mitted bv the careful reader of our earlv historv; we also refer 
the reader to Prof. Carr's work where much testimony relating 
to this subject is given. 

The term ** Mound-builders," though adopted from necessity, 
has proven a stumbling block in the way of progress in the 
study of our prehistoric remains, as it has come into such uni- 
versal use as to lead many, in fact, most writers who have 
directed attention to the subject, to speak of them and in fact to 
consider them as one people. . 

We quote again from Dr. Foster, who may be taken as a 
representative of this class. * Speaking of the ancient works, 
he says: "While the character of these structures, as traced 
over wide areas, differs in minor particulars, still there is a 
general uniformity which stamps the authors as one peopk 
and suhjects of one controlling government,^'* Yet, as everyone 
knows, who has studied these works with any care, the only 
similarity between the extremes in form and construction is the 
fact that they are built of earth. The effigy mounds of Wis- 
consin, the ordinary conical tumuli found in all parts of the 
country, the pyramidal and terraced mounds of the soulhem 
states, and the enclosures of Ohio, differ so widely in every re- 
spect except that they are built of earth, that to speak of them 
as " presenting a general uniformity " is erroneous and mislead- 
ing. Between the extremes of forms and modes of construction 
presented in these works, we may insert most of the mounds of 
Europe, Asin and the rest of the world. 

In addition to this fact the ancient works of our countrj^ as 
we are now able to demonstrate, were erected for widely diflerent 
purposes. Some of them, as most of the truncated, pyramidal, 
and terraced mounds of the south, are sites for temples, council- 
houses and residences; while a larger portion in the northern 
and central regions were intended solely as depositaries for the 
dead. The enclosures of Ohio and elsewhere were probably 
intended chiefly, or in part at least, for defense and security, 

'*^Vehi^to^ic Races, p. 79. 
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? while the small earthern rings in Tennessee and Southern Mis- 
souri mark the locations of houses or wigwams. 

The unfortunate term "sacred enclosures," adopted b)'- 
Squier and Davis, has been so generally accepted as indicative 
of the purpose for which a certain class of these works were 
erected, that it is looked upon as little short of heresy to doubt 
its propriety. Yet there is not a particle of proof to justify it; 
on the contrary all the facts ascertained indicate that they are 
the remains ot fortifications or works of defense and security. 

Judging by all the data so far obtained relating to the form, 
internal structure and contents of these vvorks, much of which 
has not yet been published, we perhaps are warranted in con- 
cluding that the following districts or areas were occupied by 
difterent peoples or tribes. As a matter of course we can only 
designate these areas in general terms. 

JursL The Wisconsin district, or region of the emblematic 
or effigy mounds. 

Secofia. The Illinois or upper Mississippi district, embracing 
eastern Iowa, northwestern Missouri, and northern and central 
Illinois as far south as the mouth of the Illinois river. 
In this region the works are simple conical tumuli of 
small or moderate size, found on the uplands and ridges 
as well as on the bottoms, and were evidently intended 
chiefly as depositaries for the dead. They are further char- 
acterized by internal rude stone or wooden structures or 
layers; by the scarcity of pottery vessels; the frequent occur- 
rence of pipes, the presence of copper axes, etc. Enclosures 
and walls are of rare occurrence in this region. The skeletons 
found are usually extended and often covered or even encased in 
a hardened, mortar-like substance. 

Third, The middle area or Tennessee district, including 
southeast Missouri, northeast Arkansas, west and middle Ten- 
niessee, southern and western Kentucky and southern Illinois. 
This is pre-eminently the pottery region, the typical form being 
the gourd shaped vase. But this region is closely allied to, and 
appears to be, in fact, but a subdivision of the great southern 
district, and like it is distinguished from the northern sections 
by its larger mounds, many of which are pyramidal and trun- 
cated and often terraced, and which were beyond question, used 
as domiciliary mounds, and by the fact that they are mostly on 
the bottoms or level lands. Here we meet with repeated ex- 
amples of enclosures, though essentially distinct from those of 
Ohio; also ditches and canals. 

From the Gulf district with which, as we have said, this is 
closely allied, it is distinguished chiefly, by the presence of stone 
graves or cists, by the small circular house sites, and the differ- 
ences in the pottery. In this district the carved stone pipes are 
much less common than in the northern, Ohio and Appalach- 
ian regions; it is here also that most of the image vessels of 
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pottery are found. Its works also furnish strong indications of 
at least two waves of population. 

Fourth, The Gulf district, including the southern half of Ar- 
kansas and all of the Gulf States. The distinguishing features 
here are the flat-topped, pyramidal mounds; systems of large 
ditches and can.ils; terraced mounds and the frequent occur- 
rence of burnt clay — which had evidently formed the plaster- 
ing of houses — in the mounds. The pottery of this region is 
also of superior quality, and generally more highly ornamented 
than that of the other sections; but the form and ornamentation 
of this ware, as well as the mounds themselves, as we enter the 
confines of Florida, indicate another subdivision of this great 
area. 

Fifth, The Ohio district which, although presenting several 
features in common with the southern sections, is distinguished 
bv its great circular and square enclosures, the long parallel 
lines of earthen walls, the so-called "altar mounds," the numer- 
ous pipes found in the mounds, the character of the pottery, etc. 

Sixth. The Appalachian district, including western North 
Carolina, east Tennessee, and presumably southwestern Vir- 
irinia, and eastern and central Kentuckv. The characteristics 
which appear to distmguish this from most of the other districts 
seem to ally il to that of Ohio. These are the the numerous 
stone pipes, the altar-like structures found in some of the 
mounds, the use of mica plates in burial, etc. But the peculiar 
features are the mode of burial, the absence of pottery, the 
numerous polished celts found in the mounds, engraved shells, 
etc. 

The remains in Kentucky present several peculiarities which 
appear to be intermediate between those of this region and those 
of Ohio, but the data so far obtained are not sufficient to enable 
us to decide the point with certainty. 

Scz'Cfith. The Xew York district where the remains are now 
considered to be of Indian origin. 

There are also localities where there are indisoutable eviden ces 
that one wave of population has been succeeded by another dif- 
fering radically from the first in habits, arts, modes of burial 
and other respects. A very marked instance of this kind was 
discovered last year in northeast Iowa. 

Taking all these facts into consideration, we are certainly jus- 
titied in concluding that the mound-builders belonged to several 
distinct tribes, as widely separated in their ethnic relations as the 
Indian tribes found inhabiting the C3u:itry at the time of its dis- 
covery h^' the Europeans. 

The geographical distribution of these ancient works alone 
ought, as it seems to me, to lead to the same conclusion. It is 
scarcely possible that there could have been a nation of pre- 
Columbian times, without beasts of burden or domestic animals; 
not vet sutlicientiv advanced in the arts to build houses of brick or 
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Stone, and evidently not above the Pueblo tribes in their culture 
Status, yet with a central controlling power, governing villages 
and communities so widely separated as Wisconsin and Florida, 
New York and Louisiana. Even if we make due allowance for all 
the changes and migrations which occurred dunng the mound- 
building period, and for the differences in the ages ct the works 
It will not do a way with this difficulty. We are therefore forced 
to the conclusion that the Mound-builders belonged to several 
different tribes or nations, which furnishes one strong argument 
in favor of the theory that they were Indians. 

THE HOUSES OF THE MOUND-BUILDERS. 

Up to the present time not a single house coeval with and 
bearing evident relation to these ancient works has been found. 
Though hundreds of groups of mounds, marking the sites of 
their villages, are to be seen scattered over the country, vet in 
none of all the number is there a single dwelling remaining. 
The inference is therefore irresistible that their houj^es were 
built of perishable materials; that they were not sufficiently ad- 
vanced in art to make use of stone or brick in building. So far, 
at least, the Mound-builders and Indians were alike. But this 
is not all that we can say in reference to their buildings. Al- 
though no examples or their houses remain, we are not left 
wholly in the dark in regard to them. 

In various localities, especially in middle and west Tennessee, 
southern Illinois and southeastern Missouri, the sites of thou- 
sands of them are yet distinctly marked by little circular, saucer- 
shaped depressions from twenty to fifty feet in diameter, each 
surrounded by a slightly raised earthen ring. By digging in 
the centre from one to three feet deep, we almost invariably find 
the ashes and hearth which mark the place where the fire was 
built, and often unearth fragments of vessels used in cooking, 
and the bones of animals whose flesh was used as tood. As 
the fire-place is invariably in the center and there is nothing 
found to indicate the use of a flue or chimney, we conclude there 
must have been an opening in the top of the dwelling or wig- 
wam for the escape of smoke, and that the form of the house 
was conical or dome-shaped. The ring of earth has doubtless 
been formed by the decay of the bark or other covering, and 
by the earth thrown around and against the base to keep out 
the water and to shield from the wind and cold in winter. 

We have in these remains evidences of customs and modes of 
life so strongly resembling those of some of the Indian tribes 
that no one can fail to note it. The circular form, the size, the 
central fire, the want of regularity in placing them, and the per- 
ishable materials of which they were made, are all indications 
pointing to one conclusion. 

But our testimony in regard to the dwellings of the Mound 
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builders is not yet exhausted, meager as it has generally been 
supposed to be. 

During the explorations carried on by the Bureau of Ethnol- 
ogy the past two years in southeast Missouri, Arkansas and 
Mississippi, especially in Arkansas, in hundreds of instances beds 
of hard burned clay containing impressions of grass and cane 
were observed. These were generally found one or two feet 
below the surface of low flat mounds, from one to two feet high, 
though by no means confined to these, as they were also ob- 
served near the surface of the large flat-topped and conical 
mounds. So common were these and so evidently the remains 
of houses that the explorers generally speak of them in their 
reports as " house sites." 

As a general rule the strata occur in this order: first a top 
layer of soil from one to two feet thick, then a layer of burnt 
clay from four inches to a foot thick (usually from four to eight 
inches), and always broken into lumps — never in a uniform, 
unbroken bed — fielow this a layer of ashes and charcoal in 
which are usually found fragments of pottery and occasionally 
whole vessels, stone chips, broken bones of animals, and other 
refuse; immediately below this sometimes a layer of hardened 
muck or dark clay; at this depth — in the mounds of the east- 
ern part of Arkansas — is usually found one and sometimes 
two skeletons, though seldom if ever charred. In two instances 
the charred remains of the poles of which the houses were built 
were found, and parts of two of the upright poles were discov- 
ered, still erect, in a large mound to which an addition had been 
made. In a few instances the lines of the upright plastered 
walls were distinctly marked by the yet remaining base, and the 
burnt clay which had fallen down in a ridge instead of over in a 
sheet as is usually the case. As evidence that the clay plaster- 
ing had often fallen over in a sheet, it was observed that the 
smooth side in some cases was down and the rough side up. 
In several cases this plastering had been stamped with an im- 
plement probably made of split cane of large size. Although 
these houses were in most instances circular, the remains of 
those of a square or rectangular form were also found. 

The reader will probably remember the description given by 
Prof. Swallow of a room formed of poles, lathed with split 
cane, plastered with clay, both inside and out, forming a solid 
mass, which he found in a mound in southeastern Missouri* 

The plastering, he informs us, was left rough on the outside 
but smooth on the inside, and some of it was burned as red and 
hard as a brick; while other parts were onl}^ s\m-dried. Some 
of the rafters and cane laths were found decayed, some burnt 
to coal, and others rotted but the bark. The inner plastering 
was ioundjlat on the floor of the room as it had fallen in^ atid un- 




'P2ighth report Peabody. Museum, p. 7. 
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der it were the bones and -pots. The statement made by Prof. 
Swallow that this plastering was sometimes painted has also 
been confirmed by the explorations under the Bureau of Ethnol- 
ogy- 

It is evident from these facts that these are the remains of 

the mound-builders' houses, which were constructed of poles, 
lathed with split cane and plastered with heavy coats of stiff* 
clay, precisely as were the houses of the Indians of that south- 
ern region in the early days of the French settlements. Al- 
though numerous authorities might be cited in proof of this 
statement I will refer to but two. 

Father Gravicr,* speaking of the Tounicas, says: "Their 
cabins are round and vaulted. They are lathed with cane and 
plastered with mud from bottom to top, within and without, 
with a good covering of straw." In one instance, in southern 
Arkansas, the charred remains of this straw covering was found 
buried under the fallon plastering. 

Henri de Tontif says the cabins of the Tensas were square, 
with the roof dome-shaped, and that the walls were plastered 
with mud to the height of twelve feet, and two feet thick. 

These facts, taken together with the historical evidence given 
by Professor Carr, appear to me so conclusive as to leave no 
possible room to doubt that the Indians were the builders of 
the mounds of that section, some of which are exceeded in 
dimensions orly by the great Cahokia mound in Illinois, and 
possibly the largest of the Etowah group, near Cartersville, 
Georgia. 

The largest of the Knapp group, near Little Rock, is nearly 
one hundred feet high. On the top of the second in size of this 
group (about sixty feet high and flat on top) several of these 
beds of burnt clay were found by the Bureau assistants. 

If we could trace De Soto's route minutely, and with abso- 
lute certainty, we would be able, no doubt, to identify, so far as 
they remain, the mounds and other works of which the chron- 
iclers of his expedition speak; but unfortunately this cannot be 
done. Still there are some parts of it that can be determined 
within reasonable limits. For example, scarcely a doubt re- 
mains that he passed through the northern part of Georgia, 
striking the head-waters of the Coosa river. The proof on this 
point, which I cannot stop to give, is so conclusive that we are 
hilly warranted in assuming it to be a fact. 

Now, it so happens, that while in this region, he stopped at an 
Indian town {Guaxule) where the house of the Cacique was sit- 
uated on a mound which must have been of unusually large 
size, as it is spoken of as " high." This, I am inclined to be- 
lieve, was the largest of the celebrated Etowah group near Car- 

*Shea*s "Early French Voyages on the Mississippi," p. 135. 
t " Historical Collection of Louisiana," I, p. 61. 
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tersville. I am aware that Dr. C. C.Jones, our best authority 
on this subject, locates Gnaxulc in the southeast corner of Mur- 
ray county, but in this instance I think he is eyidently in error. 

Garcilasso, who is our authority in this case, sa\^s:* "La 
casa estaya en un cerro alto, como de otr^is semejentes hemas 
dicho. Tenio toda ella al derredor un pascadero, que podian 
pasearse por el seis hombres juntos." 

"The house was on a high hill (mound") similar to others 
we have alreavly mentioned. It had all around about it a road- 
way on which six men mi^ht march abreast," 

This description is peculiar, and so far as I am aware — and 
I haye taken some pains to ascertain — can apply only to the 
large mound near Cartersyille. The words "similar to others 
we haye already mentioned," make it evident beyond a doubt 
that the "hill" was an artificial one, and that the writer intends 
to convey this idea, and so far as I am aware, this is conceded. 
The " alto," (high ) in the mouths of the explorers, who were 
Garcilasso's informants, indicates something more elevated than 
the ordinary mounds. But the "broad way (pascadero) all 
around it," is the peculiar feature mentioned, which, if the work 
remains, ought to enable us to identify it. 

As Garcilasso wrote from information and not from personal 
observation, he often failed to catch from his informants a cor- 
rect notion of the things described to him; this is frequently ap- 
parent in his work, even where there is no reason to believe he 
is embellishing from his vivid imagination. In this case it is 
clear that he understood there was a terrace running entirely 
around the mound, or a roadway around the top outside of a 
rampart or stockade. Neither of these conclusions could hare 
been correct as no such terrace h^is been found to any mound 
in or near that part of Georgia. Mounds with terraces are by 
no means rare, but those with terraces running entirely around 
them are of exceedingly rare occurrence in the United States, 
in fact, I doubt, if we omit a few cases of mounds on platforms 
in Mississippi and Arkansas, if such an one can be mentioned; 
at least not one of the kind has been found in or near Northern 
Georgia + A walk around the summit would be an anomal}', 
and would have thwarted the very design the Indians had in 
view in building these large domiciliary mounds. 

Examining the largest mound of the Etowah group we find 
as I believe, a satisfactory explanation of this statement of the 
Incawho failed to catch exactly the idea his informants intended 
to convey. 

" A roadway (pascadero) on which six men could walk 
abreast," is evidently intended to convey the idea that it was 




*Hist. Fla. edition, 1723, lib. III. cap xx., p. 139. 

\ I speak not only of what has been published but of sj^ecial investigations recently 
made. 
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used as such and net as a terrace as Jones supposes, and hence 
for the narpose oi ascending' xh^ mound. 

The road way winding around and up the southern side of 
this large mound appears to me, (I speak from persooal inspec- 
tion ), to answ^er precisely the idea intended to be conveyed, which 
can not be truly affirmed so far as 1 can ascertain of any other 
mound near this part of De Soto's route. This roadway does 
not, and certainly never did, as the descriptions of it seem to 
imply, reach to the top of the mound by some twelve or fifteen 
feet. The rest of the ascent was probably made by steps or 
possibly by ladders which could be drawn up in case of an at- 
tack by an enemy. The mound is large and high and quite 
steep, presenting an imposing appearance that would doubtless 
attract the attention of the Spanish soldiers. The level top con- 
tains an area of about one acre. The tribe by which the group . 
was built must have been strong in numbers and probably could 
easily send forth 500 warriors to greet the Adalantado. As 
Garcilasso must have learned of this mound from his inform- 
ants, and has described it according to the impression conveyed 
to his mind, we are justified in accepting his statement as a fact. 

I am therefore satisfied the work alluded to is none 
other than the large mound near Cartersville, Georgia, and that 
here we can point to the spot where the unfortunate Adalantado 
rested his weary limbs and where the ambassadors of the noted 
Cacica of Cutitachiqui delivered their final message. If I am 
correct in conclusion we have just grounds for attributing the 
next to the largest mound in the United States to the Indians. 

Prof. Carr, in the tenth report to the Peabody Museum and 
the work mentioned at the head of this article, quotes authori- 
ties tending to show that the Cherokees were formerly in the 
habit of erecting mounds, and gives several reasons in the 
former for believing that some at least of the mounds of East 
Tennessee were thrown up by them. My space will not per- 
mit me to discuss this opinion, but I certainly agree with him. 
The exniorations recently made in this section and in Western 
North Carolina by the assistants of the Bureau of ethnology 
under my charge have brought to light sufficient data on this 
point, as I believe, to confirm beyond reasonable question this 
supposition. 

As I can not allude to all of the numerous facts which indicate 
that the mounds are to be attributed to the Indians in a single 
article, I will close by adding that there are a number of valid 
reasons for believing that the stone graves (the box-shaped ones 
made of stone slabs) are to be attributed chiefly to the Shaw- 
nees. 
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AN'CIENT HEARTHS. 

In 1838, Col. C. Whittlesey, in making an examination of the 
fluviatile deposits on the Ohio river, at Portsmouth, saw in 
two places, the remains of very ancient fires. These remains 
were covered by gravel, sand and clay to a depth of fifteen 
feet.^ 

The above is, as far as I am advised, the earliest reference to 
these interesting vestiges. Since then, however, similar discov- 
eries have been made in other parts of the Ohio valley, several 
of which are qoticed in the geological reports of Indiana. 

One of these hearths was discovered recently on lands belong- 
ing to Mr. Isaac Lesher, one-half mile south of Alexanders- 
ville, and about one mile east of the Great Miami river. 

With a view of conveying a clearer conception as to the situa- 
tion of these interesting evidences of primitive man, I will pre- 
sent a brief description of the geological surroundings. 

This terrace which is about three miles in length, and one and 
one-half in breadth, is characterized by a yellow, sandy soil, un- 
der which we find yellow^ clay several feet in depth, which re- 
poses on the drift or gravel. The above is the rule, but an 
exception occurs at the southern extremity of the terrace, which 
is characterized by a belt of black soil, extending from the river 
to the eastern boundary of the terrace, a length of two miles, 
with an average width of a half mile. This formation — which 
still serves as a flood plain for the accumulated waters from the 
adjacent hills — presents features singularly analogous to the 
filled-up glacial channels of southern Ohio. The hearth was 
discovered in this black belt, situated 205 yards fi-om the base 
of the hills, from which point they recede southward, resulting 
in a prolongation of the terrace, and merging into a deep and 
narrow valley, which serves as an outlet for the accumulated 
waters of an extensive contiguous area. As the fall is 
verv considerable, the periodical torrents rush forward with 
resfstless impetuosity, annually increasing the width and depth 
of the channel, and finally exposed the long-buried remains. 

In company with Mr. Lesher I visited this locality a few 
weeks ago, and by his efficient co-operation made a thorough 
exploration of it. The hearth was situated near the base of the 
bank which, at this point, is six feet and three inches in height, 
and presents a clear vertical section which consists of black sur- 
face soil about two feet deep, gradually blending into a brown 
deposit three feet deep, apparently of the same constituent prin- 
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ciples. This reposes on yellow clay, from which it is distin- 
guished by a sharply marked outline. On this clay, which 
extends to the gravel four feet below the bottom of the channel, 
the hearth was situated The following are its distinguishing 
features: 

It consists of a black mass of soil (which is susceptible of 
almost infinite subdivision into angular particles), charcoal, and 
small granules of a bright brown color. Over the entire sur- 
face was spead a layer of small fossiliferous limestones burned to 
a red color and exceedingly friable. 

The hearth was one foot deep in the center, thinning out to 
the margin, and covered an area four feet m diameter. Depth 
of the overlying mass five feet three inches. There was no dis- 
turbance of the superimposed materials. Moreover, a large ex- 
tent of the south and west walls of a square enclosure (part of 
the Alexandersville group) is located on this formation. 

Although we may not claim for these vestiges an antiquity 
coeval with those discovered and described by Col. Whittlesey, 
yet the testimony is clear as to the occupancy of this valley 
before it assumed its present outlines, and of course anterior to 
the event of the mound builders. One of these hearths was dis- 
covered some years ago in the village of Sunsbury, fourteen 
miles southwest of Dayton, in the valley of Big Twin, at a depth 
of nine feet, in transported gravel. It was situated near the 
base of an immense diluvial blufli' 

These hearths, as far as I know, present ho evidence of sur- 
face accumulations, and those heretofore discovered on or near 
the surface, present the same peculiar features. 

Alexandersviuj,, O., 1883. S. H. BlNKI^EY. 



THK MOQUIS INDIANS. 

Dr. Yarrow: 

St'r — In compliance with your request that I tell you some 
thing of the Moquis Indians, of Arizona, or rather something of 
my observations while I was in their country for the last eighteen 
months, I would ofier the following: 

To begin, I found them a very peculiar people, in many re- 
spects differing from any other br?nch of human nature with 
which I have ever been in contact. 

As a general rule they are small of stature, symmetrical in 
form, in features regular with a common comeliness of face, and 
pleasant expression of countenance; some of whom, both male 
and female, are regular beauties, as if chiseled by the best 
masters, but with all an evident decline in physical and mental 
powers, in a word, the remnant of a once powerful race or 
division of humanity, from whence they come, still presenting 
some evidences of a superior civilization. 



I 
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I will mention some of their habits and customs. Thev inva- 
riably live in Pueblos or houses during winter and the cold days 
of fall and spring. Their houses are of the usual form, and 
their places of ingress and egress formerly was through the 
roof, approached by ladders, and at nightfall, when the family 
was safely in, the ladders were drawn up so that curious or ma- 
licious neighbors could not so easily invade the sanctity of their 
homes, as is sometimes done in more enlightened communities. 
Recently, however, they have adopted the stvle of having 
doors in the walls, which is more convenient. The rooms are 
small, and generally kept clean and comfortable for themselves; 
dirt floors, covered in many instances with sheep-skins, espe- 
ciallv when white men visit in the best families. 

I found them quite hospitable, and much pleased with my visits 
to their families. They live strictly in families. The husband 
and wife provide and care for their own offspring, and are ver}' 
domestic, loving their children tenderly. Their notions of the 
marital relations between husband and wife are not as good as 
they should be, as they are often broken up, frequently from 
merely the incompatibility of tempers, the only cause of sepa- 
ration. 

The men are remarkable for their gallantr>' in not requiring 
their women to labor in their fields during cropping time. True 
some of them volunteer to work some when the crop is to be 
taken in and housed for the winter supply; and in many other 
ways the women are kindly treated by the men. 

They are in a general way temperate, industrious, frugal and 
almost covetous, but detest their thievery amongst themselves. 

The women own the houses, the sheep, goats, chickens, pigs, 
and the dogs, all the crops raised as soon as gathered and stored 
for familv use, in fact thev own and control nearly all the fam- 
ily possess, except the horses, which are mostly owned by the 
men, although the women may, and often do, acquire propert}' 
in them. 

They have a civilization peculiarly Moqui which we magnan- 
imously denominate half civilized, — which is all of that. 

In religion we say they are Pagan. They worship the sun. 
Thev sav their reliirion is the truth, that in the center of the sun 
dwells the Great Father, the om great spirit, who gave to Ihem 
all the sjood thev ever had, and have, and from whom will come 
all they hope for in the future — that his blessings are conveyed 
iv^ ihcm bv the ravs of the suns licrht and heat, and no limit to 
the amount of talk, it seems, can change that belief. Though 
they are willing to join any church that will supply them with 
PiOur, sucrar, conee and tc^bacco, thev do that for the sake of ac- 
commodation, that is all. 

Who are thev. and where did thev come from, is said to be 
the myster\\ Well, this much we may consider settled, they 
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are one branch of the human family — the next proposition is 
not so easily solved. Where did they come from? that is the 
question. From my stay in their country of over eighteen 
months, and putting all my observations together, I have ar- 
rived at the opinion that they are allied to the Egyptian family 
of men, and arc the fag end of the numerous and powerful peo- 
ple, who overrun this continent at one time. 

Their ruins are found in many localities throughout the 
country, in the shape of mounds, cHff houses, the imple- 
ments of husbandry, domestic utensils, stone and copper axes 
and pottery, and the implements of war, in the shape of battle- 
axes, bows, and quivers filled with arrows. The story in the 
Jewish system of religion of the temptation of the woman by 
the serpent, they have incorporated in their system in a peculiar 
form, which is at this day commemorated in their great rattle- 
snake dance, with the desire to appease the serpent. This dance 
I witnessed last August, in the village ofVValpi. I believe they 
are the descendants of the mound-builders and cliff-dwellers ol 
long gone years. All these things, with other matters of ob- 
servation, such as their politeness, and frequent fine touches of 
refinement which I could see, but cannot describe in the space 
allotted to this letter, so as to be appreciated, but are sufficient 
to impress my mind of their alliance to the ancient Egyptians, 
once the most enlightened division of the human race of whom 
anything definite is known. The great question, I think, is to 
determine in what locality, or in what country did the human 
family originate. Settle that, and then can soon be settled the 
question, whether the Egyptians were Moquis from North Amer- 
ica, or the Moquis were Egyptians from the banks of the river 
Nile. 

The foregoing are some of my observations of these people. 
I know I have but crude ideas on the subject, and badly jumbled 
up, and the ideas, perhaps, peculiarly my own, drawn from what 
I saw and learned of them, but satisfactory until I learn some- 
thing better. I am, very respectfully, 

John H. Sullivan.* 

\Vashin(;t().\, 1). C, April lo, 1S82. 



MANNER OF PRKSh.KVLXG MOUND BUILDERS' RELICS. 
Kiiitor American Andt/unriaii: 

Dear Sir — The former letter written in answer to your com- 
munication to Prof Baird was a true statement of facts in regard 
to the mound explorations so far as they relate to the point 
made by you. 

*The above letter was forwarded to the editor of the Amkrican Antk^uarian by 
direction of Major J. \V. Powell, of the Ethnological Bureau, and is published with- 
out note or comment. 
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In answer to your inquiries in your letter of January 8, 1884 
just received, I would state: 

First. That our field assistants are required to make notes, at 
the time the specimens are collected, of the precise locality where 
they are found, whether in graves, in mounds, surface finds or 
donated, and to carefully number them and transmit catalogues 
with each shipment in which these facts are given opposite the 
respective numbers. 

Second, As soon as received the specimens are catalogued 
with the Smithsonian numbers and the original field numbers, so 
that by reference to the catalogue at any time the precise 
locality where the specimens were found may be known; and 
when the report of operations is published, the form, character, 
and particulars of the mounds as also of the topography where 
they were obtained will be known. 

Although most of the specimens will, I presume, go into the 
general collection, special care has been taken to have them so 
carefully marked and numbered that by reference to the cata- 
logue any specimen referred to can be pickqd out and the pre- 
cise locality in which and circumstances under which it was 
found ascertained. The specimens we collect are kept well in 
hand until this accuracy is assured, and duplicate catalogues 
made so that antiquarians can rely implicitly on what is stated 
in regard to them. 

The filed catalogues, as a matter of course, will not be pub- 
lished, but will, I presume, be subject to inspection by those de- 
siring to ascertain the history of any given specimen, or by 
referring to the secretary of the Smithsonian institution, this infor- 
mation can be obtained. A general catalogue (well illustrated) 
of the collections of the past year has been prepared and will be 
published by the Bureau of Ethnology. 

A few of the more remarkable mound collections have been 
kept separate, those from each mound together, and I under- 
stand it is Prof. Baird's intention to keep them so. These in- 
clude the engraved shells, stone pipes, iron specimens found in 
certain North Carolina mounds. 

So you see, every possible precaution to insure the identity 
and preserve the correct history of the collections made by the 
Bureau has been taken. 

Let me add further that our assistants are paid for the time 
they are employed, and not according to the collections made, 
and that I have endeavored to impress upon them that one chiejf 
object the bureau has in view is to ascertain all the facts possible 
in regard to the mounds and other ancient monuments of our 
country. This, in fact, is one of the chief points Major Powell, 
who has charge of the Bureau of Ethnology, has kept con- 
tinually in view in these explorations. 
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In order to make plain the statement in my letter I give the 
following illustration. Turning to the copy of the field catalogue 
to which the Museum numbers have been added, I take the fol- 
lowing ten entries just as they are found there: ^__^__ 
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Turning now to the report, we find after the description of the 
locality, group, etc., the following : 

" One large mound, seventy feet in diameter and ten feet high, 
was still unexplored. This I opened. It had been considerably 
defaced, especially on the west side. According to tradition, it 
was a noted burial place with the Indians, which was certainly 
confirmed by the result." 

** The surface or top layer was composed of sand and soil to the 
depth of some three or four feet. Scattered through this in almost 
every part of the mound, were found human skeletons in various 
stages of decay, and in different positions, but mostly stretched 
horizontally on the back. Scattered among these remains were 
found numerous fragments of blankets and clothing, but too 
much decayed to preserve any specimens; human hair, one cop- 
per kettle, three copper bracelets, one silver locket, ten silver 
bracelets — one having the word "Montreal" stamped on it, 
and another the letters'* A. B.;" tw-o silver ear-rings, ten or twelve 
silver brooches, one copper (or silver) finger-ring, one double 
silver cross, one knife-handle and one battered bullet. In fact, 
the top layer, to the depth of three or four feet, seenied to be 
packed as full of skeletons as possible without doubling them, 
and even that had been resorted to in some places." 

*' Carrying the trench down to the original surface of the 
ground, I found near the center, at the bottom, a single skeleton 
of an adult, in the last stages of decay, and with it t^o stone 
scrapers, a stone drill, fragments of river shells and fragments of 
a mammoth tusk. The earth below the thick upper layer w^as 
mixed with clay and ashes, or some other substance evidently 
different from the surrounding soil, but not so hard as the mor- 
tar-like material found in the mounds on the bluff." 

Very respectfully, yours, 

Cyrus Thomas. 

Smithsonian Institition, Washington, 1). C, Jan. 12, 1884. 



ORIGIN OF ** BANGS." 




Kditor Amfr'uati .Intiquarian: 

m 

I enclose you a newspaper clipping wTitten by Dr. A. G. 
Smythe, of Lee county, Mississippi, w^ith whom I am now in 
correspondence. It gives an account of a style of wearing the 
hair among the Creeks and Cherokces 50 years ago, and pre- 
cisely similar to the present style among white ladies, 

H. S. HULBERT. 

Crawford, Mississippi, Januar)' 24, 1884. 

In a late isssue of T/n: Clarion, there is an article, on 
*' Woman's Bangs," in which it is said there is no satisfactory 
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account of the origin or history of that institution. By your 
permission for the benefit of your fair readers, I will attempt to 
give some account of its use, if not of its origin. 

Having spent a large part of my boyhood and oarly manhood 
upon the borders and in the territories of the Muscogee or Creek 
Indians, in what is now Eastern Alabama, I became familiar 
with the habits and language of the tribe, one of which was the 
custom of wearing the hair in the style and fashion, known as 
" Bangs," in civilized and fashionable life by the maidens of the 
present time. Whether it is the custom of that tribe at present in 
the Indian Territory west of the Mississippi, I do not know, but 
it was as common with the fashionable young squaws of tribes 
in the east from the year 1828 to 1838, as it now is among 
the fair votaries of fashion in civilized life. It was also the cus- 
tom of the Cherokees. 

I remember seeing one young white woman wearing hair in 
that fashion, in Altoona, Georgia, in the year 1838, and calling 
the attention of the spectators to it at the time (she was in a 
dance), I asked the questions, as to whether it was likely to 
become the style; little thinking that it would so become after 
forty years. A. G. Smythe. 

Old Corona, Mississippi, March 26, 1883. 



COPPER RELICS IX THE MOUNDS OK WISCONSIN. 

Dr. Hoy, Sr: 

Dear Sir — Knowing that for years the works of the mound 
builders have been closely studied by you, allow me the pleas- 
ure of describing to you a few particulars in regard to a mound 
opened by me in 1870. When an uncle of mine, by the name of 
Davis, was trapping on Root river, in the town of Raymond, 
Racine county, he discovered two small mounds on the north- 
west quarter of section 15. The mounds were situated on the 
east bank of the river, above high-water mark, yet very near 
to the stream, on a sand bank. One was partly eaten away 
by the stream, and the other, situated a few rods away, was 
covered with hazel brush, with a few large trees standing near 
by. The mounds were each about ten feet across, and two and 
a half feet above the level of the surrounding ground. We 
concluded to open the remaining mound; so after removing the 
hazel brush, and digging about three feet through sand and 
roots, we came to a bed of hard blue clay, which we threw out 
in chunks. Beneath the clay we came to a sort of cavity, con- 
taining fragments of bone and dark streaks of earth, which 
marked the location of what had once been a human form. 
From the appearance of what remained we came to the conclu- 
sion that the person must have been buried in a sitting posture; 
for we found a tooth or two where, apparently, the pelvis was 
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located, which must have dropped from the jaw above. By 
exercising care we might have preserved a complete cast of 
the interred, in the hard clay surrounding him. Near the cen- 
ter of the mound we found a copper kettle, with a hole in its 
bottom; within the kettle there was a quantity of dark earthy 
which was composed mostly of vegetable matter; being such 
a shapeless mass we were unable to determine just what it 
might have been. The kettle was about six inches across^ 1 
with straight sides, it had ears and no bale, and in one place 
on its side, where there had been a hole, there was a rivet 
inserted, made of copper. The kettle was badly rust eaten^ 
and when new must have been very thin. Mr. Davis either 
disposed of it or took it away with him, and where it is re- 
mains a mystery. We also found a copper spear head, and 
two irregular pieces of copp*^r. The spear head was about three 
inches long, with a rivet hole in the shank. The pieces of cop- 
per show marks of pounding. They contain particles of silver 
and quartz, which show that they were never smelted. I am ia 
possession of them. We, before restoring the mound, dug a 
foot or two in each direction, but found nothing more. 

Very truly yours, 

Geo. a. West. 

RAriNK, Wis. Jan., 15, 1882. 



Editor of The American Antiquarian : 

I have recently added to my collection a crescent-shaped cop- 
per, found in Hebron, Wisconsin, and a knife from Lima, Rock 
county, Wisconsin. This last specimen presents a peculiarity 
which seems to me worthy of notice, inasmuch as it does not 
appear in anything I have seen before. The specimen is six 
and three-fourths inches in length, its greatest width eleven- 
sixteenths of an inch. The blade does not differ from the type 
commonly found in this section, but the haft, which is an inch 
and a half long, mstead of being turned up into a socket, as is 
usually the case, has upon one side five distinct notches, made 
by hammering, and intended to serve in holding it firmly when 
lashed to the handle. These notches have an average depth of 
one-sixteenth of an inch. If any of your readers have seen 
anything similar, I should be pleased to know it. 

W. P. Clarke. 

Mii.Ti>N, Wisconsin. 




SIVNE MOUNDS IN THE KENAWHA VALX£V. 
Editor American AntiquariKin: 

Dear Sir — I would like to call your attention to a peculiar dasd. 
of mounds in West Virginia that hav^e nev'er received much atten- 
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tion from antiquarians. I learn from the newspapers that a 
paper was read and discussed at a late meeting of the Anthropo- 
logical Society at Washington, D. C, on stone mounds and 
graves in Hampshire county, West Virginia, and also found in 
other parts of the state. The writer takes the ground that there 
was an intermediate race between the Mound Builders and the 
Indians, but I have seen only a brief notice of the paper. 
Hampshire county is on the eastern slope of the AUeghanies. I 
have noticed these mounds in this vicinity. On Big Wheeling 
creek, perhaps twenty miles from the Ohio river, there were the 
remains of a village when the country was settled in 1793 that 
was covered by a young growth of timber; there were several of 
these stone mounds near it. They were made of stones gathered 
off the top of the ground; such as one man could carry, piled up 
loosely in the shape of a mound. Many bones were found under 
them. It appeared that earthenware had been manufactured ex- 
tensively. Their implements are said to be superior to those 
used by the Indians. The ground near the village was covered 
with human bones when the country was first settled, indicating 
that the inhabitants had been massacred. Over in Washington 
county, Pennsylvania, there is a still more extensive ruin of the 
same people. Near Cannonsburg, same county, a church was 
built, the records say, chiefly from stone, taken from an Indian 
mound near by. While the Mound Builders occupied the rivers* 
front, these are between the Ohio and Monongahela rivers, back 
from the main rivers. Yours, etc., W. C. Stewart. 

Friadelphia, Ohio County, W. Va., Jan. 2, 1884. 



ON A TURTLE-MOUND IN BELOIT.* 

The relics of the mound builders which have many peculiar 
features in our state, are being so rapidly destroyed by a mater- 
ial civilization, that any facts in regard to them which come into 
the possesion of any one, should be carefully preserved. 

Portions of a human skeleton having been found in a so- 
called Turtle mound in Beloit, by a company of my former 
students, I have collected by inquiry and observation the facts 
in regard to this mound as far as I have been able. 

About half a mile north of the college grounds upon the east 
side of Rock river, and on a bluff overlooking the river, is a 
cluster of twelve mounds, somewhat thickly crowded together. 
They occupy an area 500 to 600 feet in length and 200 in width, 

• This article was prepared by Prof. Eaton, of Hcloit College a short time before 
his death. It was placed in the hands of the editor by Prof. Emerson a year or two 
since. It is given here under c()rres|X)ndence as containing useful infonnation which 
should not lie lost. 
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the longer being parallel with the river. Three of them are of 
imitative shapes and might be called Turtle mounds. Of the 
others four are conical and five elipsoidal. 

They are figured in Dr. Lapham's Smithsonian Contributions, 
Vol. VII, 1855, and are alluded to by him in a brief paragraph, 

P- 33- 

The largest of these is a Turtle mound, being a little north of 

the center of the group. The body is sixty-four feet long and 

the tail 52, the body being about three feet high. 

The opening was made at random in the head, a little in front 
of the central line of the front legs. The question of interest at- 
tached to this mound is whether this burial was a primitive or 
secondary one, for, as I understand, it is supposed the conical 
mounds alone were used for sepulcheral purposes by the mound 
builders, and that the mounds of imitative shapes are the oldest. 

The excavation was through black loam, resembling that 
which forms a thin layer upon the gravel drift of which the hill 
consists. This seems, therefore, to be an exception to the general 
statement made by Dr. Lapham, that "the animal shaped 
mounds and accompanying oblongs and ridges are composed of 
whitish clay or of the subsoil of the country," while it corres- 
ponds with his statement that " the burial mounds are usually 
composed of black mould or loam." Whether the earth was 
scraped up from the immediate neighborhood, it is difKcult to 
say. If there is a depression around the mound it is too slight 
to enable one to assert its existence positively. 

The bones were found after excavating about three feet. 
Those who made the excavations said the earth was packed 
very tightly, especially just above the bones. They also said 
that above the bones was a layer of gravel. Upon a subsequent 
visit I could not find any traces of this gravel, but it may have 
been covered up by the earth thrown out afterwards, and I have 
no reason to doubt the statement. 

That the body was buried on or very near the original surface 
of the ground is evident from the fact, that after the bones had 
been removed, at a subsequent visit, I found a piece of the 
tibia still imbedded. Then below was one foot of the dark earth, 
then eight inches of gravel and then fine sand. Going outside 
a few feet beyond the line where the slope of the mound crossed 
the sand the same order was found, viz., one foot of soil, eight 
inches of gravel and then fine sand. 

This would seem to imply both that the body was buried on 
the natural surface and that the material of the mound was not 
scraped up from the immediate vicinity. 

The bones consisted of the left foot, of the frontal bone, and 
parts of the two perietal bones of the skull. They were very 
fragile and only held together by the earth contained in them. 
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Most of the teeth were present, imbedded in the earth inside the 
skull. They were in good condition. Twelve or more pieces of 
bones were found, among which were recognized a part of the 
tibia and humerus, also parts of either ulna, radius or fibula. 
There were several phalanges and a few very visible pieces of the 
bones of the pelvis, a part of one of the sockets for the former 
being found. 

The body was evidently not interred in an extended position, 
for the bones were together, the pieces of the skull resting on 
some of the other bones. 

A few very small pieces of red pottery were found, also the 
jaw of a small carniverous animal. There were no implements 
of any kind. 

I leave the subject without expressing an opinion as to the 
age of the interment, for there are doubtless those present, who 
are better able to render one than I am, and all the known facts 
are now before you. S. Eaton. 



THE (iRKAT SERPENT MOUND. 
£dttor American Antiquarian : 

Dear Sir — Some time ago I received from you a report of the 
State Archaeological Society and a circular in which many im- 
portant questions were asked relative to the antiquities of the 
State of Ohio. I will try to answer some of your questions. Three 
miles east of this place, situated on the Bush-creek, there is a 
place which seems to have once been the village or abiding 
place of an ancient people long before this state or country was 
settled by the whites. There have been discovered here many 
skulls, and parts of skeletons, also pottery, stone-axes, arrow 
heads, teeth of all kinds, pipes and other articles. And on the 
hill overlooking said place is a mound, the size of which I do 
not remember as it has been a long time since I saw it, but I 
think it is about lo feet high by 20 feet through and stands all 
alone in a forest. There are large trees growing on this mound. 

One and a half miles east of this place is, what is known as 
the " Great Serpent," the length of which is several hundred 
yards. The serpent seems to have been placed or made here as 
a guard over the graves of the dead of this peculiar people. 

Two miles south-west of this there is a place known as the 
" Old' Fort." This is a stone circle, but not a stone wall. The 
circle is made of loose stones and dirt, and encloses many acres 
of land. Many relics arc found here. Stone, axes, fleshers, 
^pear heads, tomahawks, ornaments, pipes and pendants. Mr. 
J. W. Thoroman, of Dunkinsville, Ohio, has a small collection 
in which can be seen a large stone pipe made to represent a 
deer head. He has also specimens of pottery, teeth, etc. I 
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have never made any collections of this kind, but think I will in 
the future. If I find anything I think will be of interest to you 
I will write to you. In the future, if I could be of any service 
to you, please write to me and I will answer all your questions 
as far as I can. Respectfully, J. W. Traber. 

DuNKixsviLLE, Ohio, Adams County. 



HUMAN FOOT PRINTS IN NICARAGUA. 
Editor American Antiquarian: 

My Dear Sir: In a recent trip to Managua for the Peabody 
Museum, to examine the human footprints found there in one of 
the quarries, now being worked for building purposes, I uncov- 
ered six rows of impressions, breaking through a layer of rock 
seven inches thick, over a space of six yards by two. Under 
this was a layer of black sand with an average thickness of one 
inch, resting on a layer of friable rock from one and one-half to 
two inches thick, covering the surface of the lowest layer of rock 
found in the quarry. Below this thin layer was a thin deposit ot 
volcanic sand and gravel, filling up the inequalities caused by 
the impressions, with an average of one inch in thickness, as 
seen in the side cuttings. 

The rock seems to owe its formation to a volcanic detritus, 
and ash brought do'ivn after the first volcanic eruption. I cannot 
account in any other way, for its original plasticity, as but little 
clay could reach the surface, if the eruption covered the neigh- 
borhood with rock and ash — evidenced in many places of a large 
district where this kind of rock occurs. Impressions of leaves 
and stems occur on the under surface, denoting an absence of 
forest at the point worked. The upper surface is nearly level, 
with a barely perceptible dip toward the lake shore — distant 
some 300 yards, and whose waters must have formerly occupied 
— or overflowed at times of high water, as some of the aquatic 
plants, common in the marshy districts, are among the impres- 
sions preserved. 

The footprints are from one-half to three inches in depth, con- 
sequently not made, as some had judged, by a people, fleeing 
from an inundation. In those exposed there is no length of 
stride to indicate it, and in the many removed by the owner of 
the quarry, none exceeded eighteen inches. Some of the im- 
pressions are nearly closed, the soft surface falling back into the 
impression, and a crevice about two inches in width is all one 
sees, and my first glance at some parallel to one less deep, gave 
me an idea that the owner of the latter was using a stave to as- 
sist him in walking. In some the substance flowed outward, 
leaving a ridge around it — seen in one secured for the museum; 
the stride is variable, owing to size of person, and the changing 
ature of surface passed over. The longest one uncovered was 
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seventeen inches, length of foot ten inches, and width four 
inches, feet arched, steps in a right hne, measured from center 
of heel to center of great toe over three steps. The people 
making them were going both ways in a direction consonant to 
that of the present lake shore E. and W. more or less. The nearly 
level surface extending around the neighborhood of the quarry 
prevented me from judging as to the nature of or mode of ar- 
rival other than that mentioned. As far as worked out, the thick- 
ness varied but little from twenty-eight to thirty inches. Follow- 
ing the inequalities of the primitive soil, the perpendicular cut- 
tings on the southern and eastern faces of the quarry above the 
layers mentioned, show in only one place a barely perceptible 
dip to the east. The layer removed was covered by one of hard 
clay, with streaks of white pumice stone beneath and mingled 
with its lower surface — thickness seen in the cutting twelve 
inches; above this was a layer of ash, slate colored, very hard, 
seen in the cuttings along the Masaya road, and also between 
Granada and Jinotepe — west of latter place, 1 5 feet in thickness, 
under 15 feet of loam. In the location worked was only 14 
inches, mixed with stems of plaats and l<*aves on and near its 
under surface. Above this ashy formation are four successive 
layers of rock, similar to the lower one and are being used for 
building. The lowest averages 28 inches; the others from 17 
to 20 inches. The detritus separating the layers is insignifi- 
cant. Saw many blocks, and found cavities formerly occupied 
by stems ol plants, but none have leaves like the lowest layer. 
I think these layers were the results of different eruptions. 
The clay deposit one of repose. 

The depth from the surface of the impressions was 14 feet 10 
inches — not counting the surface soil, the strides from 11 to 17 
inches. I would mention that later, the purchaser of 
those remaining uncovered, intends removing them to Europe 
and will be able to give a correct estimate of each. He kindly 
gave me permission to remove two. Had he not purchased the 
site, only the story of their occurrence could be relied on to 
prove man's antiquity here. 

It is useless to speculate on the lapse of time that has passed 
since their occurrence. Experts in geology may give approxi- 
mate dates. 

Before examining them I was inclined to believe they were 
coevil with those at San Rafael, but am now convmced that they 
are in an entirely different formation. The former occurs on 
seoimentary rock of that locality. One human footprint asso- 
ciated with those of a tiger on hard volcanic rock, on the banks 
•of Grand river, at Pinon, west of Jinotepe is now easily explained. 
I went in May to cut it out and found the place covered by 
water, but intend visiting San Rafael to procure specimens from 
•them. Unlike those at Nevada the people of this region needed 
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no covering to protect their feet from a rigorous climate. The 
discovery is unique and worth recording. 

With respect I beg leave to remain truly ycurs, 

Earl Flint, M. D. 

RiVAS, Nicaragua, Jan. 7, 1884. 




CORNISH ANTIQUITIES. 
Editor Aniericatt Anhquartan : 

The question has been asked me, what account I have to give 
to American friends of the rude dwelling at Gurnaud's Head 
(on the north coast of Cornwall, some ten miles from the Lands 
End, England), also of the huts at Bosullow, recently inspected 
by the Pensance Antiquarian Societ>'. 

As to the former, I should say that great caution should be 
used before expressing any positive opinion, but my own impres- 
sion is that it IS a more modern edifice than is commonly sup- 
posed, though very rude and built in an ancient style. Dr. 
Mitchell's splendid work, " The Past in the Present," ought to 
make us very cautious in supposing that a building is ancient 
because it is rude. Dr. Mitchell proves that even at the present 
day, in this age of railways, telephones and photographs, there 
are people in Scotland who make and use stone implements, 
which might, if dug up, be thought to belong to the stone ages! 
Archaeologists who do not know the primitive habits and cus- 
toms of peasantry in remote parts of Europe, and even of the 
British Isles, have no idea how many archaic customs, and even 
implements larger in out-of-the-way places. I myself could add 
extensively to Dr. Mitchell's interesting list by my own obser- 
vations in Eastern Europe and even in Cornwall. The primitive 
Aryan is not so extinct as people supposed. There are people 
now living in Europe who dress very much as their ancestors 
did in the days of Herodotus, who, although Christians, invoke 
heathen gods and the forces of nature, offer sacrifices, make 
children and cattle pass between fires, have their property in 
common (belonging to the Mir or Commune). Till a few years 
ago there were cave dwellers in England (in the Worcestershire 
caverns) and Dr. Mitchell says they still exist in Scotland. So 
in an archaic and in some points very conservative country like 
Cornwall, one ought to be slow in pronouncing a building pre- 
historic because it is rude and singular. 

The British village of Bosullow is undoubtedly ancient, though 
how ancient it is difficult to say. If not before Julius Caesar's 
landing in Britain it is probably of the type of dwelling which 
existed before that age. I have heard it suggested that it may 
have been a Culdee monastery of the Brito-Celtic monks of S. 
Columbia, but I see no reason to suppose it connected with any 
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Christian church. The characteristic of these ancient British 
dwellings is their circular form. The Britons built in circles, 
the Romans in squares. We have adopted the Roman theory 
of architecture, but there are people in Cornwall and elsewhere 
who think there is something in favor of the circular system. 
At any rate, it is natural, like the nests of birds and other ani- 
mals, which are rarely square. W. S. Lach Szvrsma. 



THE COLORS OF THE WINDS. 

Letter to London Academy. Nov. j, i88t; — I see that in the 
Academy oi Km^wsX. i8, Mr. Whitley Stokes has called attention 
to the colors assigned to the winds and to the cardinal points 
from which they blow. He refers to an article by Dr. Brinton 
in the Folk-lore Journal, Vol. i., p. 246, where the colors assigned 
to the different points of the horizon by the Central American 
nations are discussed. In an interesting article on the"Navajo.s 
Mythology," which has just been sent to me by Mr. W. 
Matthews (from the American Antiquarian for April, 1883), I 
see that by them, too, colors have been assigned to the winds, 
though in a somewhat different order. With them the east is 
dark, the south blue, the west yellow and the north white. 

Mr. Whitley Stokes calls attention to the fact that the Irish 
have likewise assigned colors to the winds, or to the four cardi- 
nal points ; and the Saltairna Rann, which he has just edited in 
the Anecdota Oxontensis the east wind is represented as purple, the 
south as white, the north as black, the west as dun. This is 
very like the distribution of colors among the four cardinal 
points, which we find in the Veda. In the Khandogya-upanishad 
(*• Sacred Books of the East," Vol. i., p. 38) the east is red {rohita)^ 
which is natural, the south white {sukla), the west dark (krishna^ 
or dark blue), the north very dark {paran krishnd). The inter- 
mediate points, the vidisah, were likewise known during the 
Vedic period, but I cannot remember that any colors have ever 
been assigned to them. F. Max Muller. 

Oxford, England, October 27, 1883. 



LATE DISCOVERIES IN CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS. 
Editor Ameruan Antiquarian : 

In a late number of *' The Transactions of the Victoria Insti- 
tute," London, appears a report of Hormusd Rassam's recent 
discoveries in Assyria and Babylonia, particularly the latter, as 
read by himself before that Institution; and to this is added an 
appendix by Mr. W. St. Chad Boscawen, of a very interesting 
character. As Mr. Rassam's discoveries include some of unu- 
sual importance and value to science, and as his report of the same 
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will hardly reach a majority of the readers of the Antiquarian, 
I have believed it desirable to prepare a condensed statement of 
the more important facts brought to light, and through Mr. 
Rassam's researches, for publication in this journal. 

Since the loss by death, of the invaluable services of Mr. Geo, 
Smith, the trustees of the British Museum have sent several 
times to the valleys of the Euphrates and Tigris, Mr. Rassam, 
to make excavations on the sites of the buried cities of that part 
of the world ; and having had before valuable experience in 
such labors, he has been very successful in his expeditions. 
This report relates to his more recent lat ors, and is confined 
mostly to the " Babylonian Cities." By mere accident, and while 
on his way to examine another place, he came upon an exten- 
sive mound called Aboo-hubba, which he perceived at once to be 
the site of a Babylonian city, apparently of much importance. 
Subsequent excavations proved it to be the ruins of the city 
whose name is familiar to every cumiform student, the ancient 
Sippara, the Sepharaim of the Old Testament. The identifica- 
tion of the site of this city had long been sought, and this dis- 
covery first determined its exact locality. Instead of being 
situated on the banks of the Euphrates, as long supposed to 
have been, its site is six miles distant, and on the banks of the 
great canal called Nahr-Malka, fed from the Euphrates. The 
mound had an immense extent, being 1,300 feet long and 400 
wide, including, it is estimated, some 300 chambers, of which 
only 130 have been explored. Hundreds of clay tablets were 
found and a great number of terra-cotta cylinders of all shapes 
and sizes. 

Sippara was known to be one of the most ancient cities of the 
world, and according to Berosus it actually existed before the 
deluge, being the home of five kings, among the list of ten ante- 
deluvian kings as given by Berosus. It was here, accordiugto 
the same author, that Xisuthrus, the Babylonion Noah, was 
directed to bury the Sacred Books, that they might be preserved 
during the flood, for the use of the post-diluvian world. It was 
here, too, that Nebuchadnezzar, and before him other monarchs,- 
as early as the thirteenth century B. C, had made search for 
those very records deposited in the foundations of the temple of 
Ul-bur, the sun-god, of which the present writer gave an ac- 
count in a previous article in this journal, entitled " Antiquity of 
Sacred Writings." Little did the writer dream at that time 
that certain views expressed in the paper referred to, were so 
soon to receive confirmation; the fact that there were sacred 
tablets buried there being now placed beyond much doubt. 

But that which lends much importance to Mr. Rassam*s loca- 
tion of Sippara, is the fact that it definitely determines the site, 
also, of the primitive Accad, one of the four cities ot Nimrod's 
kingdom, whose situation was unknown before, while the other 
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three cities of Nimrod were long since definitely located. It 
was known that Agade, the capital city of Sargon I., the Baby-^ 
lonion Moses, was none other than the ancient Accad of Gene- 
sis; but where Agade was had not been discovered, except that 
it was also one with Sippara. Mr. Rassam has now solved the 
problem; the mound of Abbo-hubba was the site of the original 
Accad, the last of Nimrod's four cities to be identified in its 
situation. Mr. Boscawn thus alludes to this point in his appen- 
dix: •* But in the discoveries at Abbo-Hubba, Mr. Rassam has 
been the finder, not of one city only but of three, for it now 
becomes evident that Sippara was also the Agade or Akatc, the 
capital of the first great North-Babylonian king, Sargon (B. C, 
3800). and also synonymous with the Akkad founded by Nim- 
rod (Gen. X. 10). In one inscription (W. A. G., i. pi. 69, lines 
29, 33, col. 2.), Nabonidus states that Sargon, king of Babylon, 
and Narani Sin, his son, restored the temple of Agade, called 
E-Ulbar (Temple of Ulbar), * The house of the Stars,* but, in a 
newly found cylinder deciphered by Mr. Pinches, this temple is 
said to be in the city of Sippara. Also in a remarkable inscrip- 
tion of Nebuchadnezzar I., (B. C. 1140,) King of Babylon, the 
goddess is specially invoked as bilat al Ak-ka-di, Lady of the 
city of Akkad; so that now we have the last of the cities of 
Nimrod restored." 

It will be noticed that Mr. Boscawen assigns Sargon I. to B. 
C. 3800. Until recently, English assyriologists, Mr. Smith and 
others have placed this King in the i6th century B. C.; while 
Mr. F. Lenormant assigned him to the period about 2,000 be- 
fore our era. But late discoveries have carried this monarch 
back to the surprising antiquity of 3800 B. C. It so happened 
that Dr. F. Delitszch, one of the best assyrian scholars of Ger- 
many, was present at this meeting of the institute. In a few re- 
marks on Mr. Rassam's paper, he said: "Mr. Rassam has 
found an inscription which gives us the date of one of the oldest 
known kings, Naramsin, son of Sargon the First. The inscrip- 
tion fixes the date of that king at 3800 years before Christ.". Dr. 
Delitszch further observed : *' It is remarkable that this is the 
same date given by Egyptologists to Menes, the first historical 
king of Egypt (Id). In an article on the Origin of the Babylon- 
ion Civilization, published some years ago, we took the ground 
that a coniparison of the Borsippa pyramid originally the 
" Tower of Babel," with the brick pyramid at Sakkara, in Egypt, 
the most ancient in the Nile country, both being in stages and 
of brick, proved that the two civilizations of Babylon and Egypt 
had a community of origin, and were equally ancient. Now^ 
Mr. Boscawen says : " At the remote period prior to B. C. 
3750, at a time when Menes, B. C. 3892 (according to Lepsius),. 
was laying the foundation stones of the temple of Phtah, the 
Chaldaean builder-king Zabu was laying the foundation stone 
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of the shrine of the sun-gods, which formed the germ of the city 
of Sippara." It was only recently that we could carry back the 
chronology of Babylon hardly 2500 B. C. This builder-king 
Zabu, or Za-bu-um, is the king named in the inscription of Sag- 
araktiyas, quoted in the article on the " Antiquity of the Sacred 
Writings/' etc., before mentioned. It seems now not impossible 
that sacred writing may have existed in Sippara, at the early 
date even, to which the elder Sargon is here assigned. So in the 
article on the ** Pyramidal Temple," previously published in the 
Oriental Department of the Antiquarian, an anology was 
sought to be established between the pyramidal and the Jewish 
temple. Mr. Boscawen shows that the ancient temple of the 
sun-god, in Sippara, was precisely after the plan of that adopted 
by the Hebrews. At the writing of that article we were able to 
cite only the authority of Mr. Lenormant, that the pyramidal 
temple in stages, was designed as an imitation of the traditional 
mount ol Paradise, the Har-Musd of Isaiah. 

But now Mr. Boscawen fully confirms Lenormant. On the 
Borsippa Towers in stages, he says : *' The God of heaven, 
Anu, is here called * The King of the Holy Mountain.* This is 
the mountain of the gods on which the ark rested, and whose 
summit was the Olympus of Chaldean mythology. Like the 
Indian mountain of Meru, all the Babylonian stage towers 
were built in imitation of it." This is an important confirmation 
of the theory that the primitive temples of Asia were tradition- 
ally derived from the Paradisiacal mount identified with that of 
the deluge. There have been many fanciful theories of the 
origin of the temple, as for instance, the ancient dolmens, the 
tombs of the ancestors. But the proof is not quite positive that 
the Asiatic temple, of which those of the Euphrates were the 
primitive type, the pyramid in stages, had a direct, regular 
genealogy, to be traced to the Paradisiacal mount, which uni- 
versal tradition identified, as Faber and other mythologists of 
his day fully proved, with the diluvian mount. Mr. Boscawen 
following other English Assyriologists, and recently Dr. Deli- 
tszch locates the terrestrial Paradise, the Eden of Genesis, in the 
plams of Shinar. This theory violates every condition of the 
problem. The fact is, that every one of the more ancient civil- 
zations had its own Eden, but these were mere imitations, the 
traditional ideal which the first migrating peoples carried with 
them from their common home. The primitive migrations of 
races never had for the original point of departure the plains of 
Shinar nor the mountains of Armenia. The Chinese, for in- 
stance, never migrated from the valley of the Euphrates, nor 
any other region of western Asia. The high table lands of 
central Asia are alone the common point of departure, from 
which we can trace with some probability all the primitive 
migratory movements of the first ages. But we will not occupy 
more space with these matters. O. D. Miller. 

Nashua, N. H., February, 1883. 
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PICTURE WRITING. 

Among the prehistoric tokens of America none are more inter- 
esting than the picture writings which are found in various parts 
of the country. Their prevalence has been noted at different 
times, and various authors have described the writings which 
have come under their observation. Among the authors who 
have given descriptions, the most prominent is Mr. H, R. School- 
craft, who, in his work on the Indian Tribes, has given a num- 
ber of characteristic specimens. These facts have been repeated 
by Sir John Lubbock, in his history of civilization as illustrating 
the primitive stage of the art of writing. As tokens of a civili- 
zation, which potentially, at least, existed among the native 
races of America, these pictographs are certainly very interest- 
ing. They may be considered the most primitive specimens of 
writing extant in the world, but they show how native races 
were accustomed to communicate ideas. They illustrate what 
may have been the source of the various kinds of writing which 
prevailed among the uncivilized races. The germs of the art of 
writing being here exhibited in a clear and striking light, we 
propose to give a few specimens of picture language, by way of 
illustration suggesting this inquiry, whether all of the styles of 
writing may not be traced back to something similar to these. 
This is, to be sure, a conclusion which cannot be drawn from 
actual proofs, as no continuous line of development in the art of 
writing has ever been discovered. There are successive stages 
of culture on the American continent which indicate what may 
have been the development of society in prehistoric times. Along 
with these successive stages the art of writing is discovered in 
various degrees of advancement, so that the study of the speci- 
mens becomes very suggestive. 

There is one consideration which needs to be mentioned, and 
that is, that on the American continent the culture was purely 
natural without intrusion from other sources, and writing was 
the product of social development without regard to any dis- 
tinction in the classes. In Oriental countries we find that writ- 
ing was an art known to the priestly office, but unknown to the 
masses. The term Hieratic shows this. The first or earliest 
style of writing in Egypt was so-called because it was a style 
which was introduced by the priests. Endemotic writing, that 
is writing which . was known to the people, according to 
Egyptologists, succeeded the Hieratic, and is generally regarded 
as a later invention. In America, however, the Endemotic pre- 
ceded the Hieratic. There was a culture in Central America 
which exhibited the same characteristics as to writing, that we 
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find in Egypt. Among the Mayas, the priests introduced sys- 
tems of notation, and methods of recording, which were too dif- 
ficult for the people to understand, and in this way threw aa 
air of mystery over the so-called hieroglyphics which embodied 
the chronological tables of the nation. 

The term hieroglyphics becomes, on this account, significant 
in America as well as in Egypt. Hieroglyphics are distin- 
guished here from picture writing by the fact that they were 
in the hands of the priests and were known mainly to them. 
The interpretation of the characters was committed to a class 
who might be called the recorders or interpreters of the people. 
Picture writing, on the contrary, was practiced by all classes, 
and conveyed ideas to the masses so that it may be called en- 
demotic instead of Hieratic; its meaning was manifest to them 
while that of the hieroglyphics was hidden. 

One more point needs to be considered before we proceed. 
The art of picture writing should be studied in connection with 
sign language. This sign language was very common in 
America and reached a high degree of perfection. 

We are happy to call attention to the work which Col. G. 
Mailory has done in connection with the Ethnological Bureau 
at Washington. There is much that is suggestive in his mono- 
graph which is published in the first annual report of the 
Bureau. It appears from this that a complete system of signs 
existed among the natives and that this formed a method of 
communication entirely different from picture writing. Colonel 
Mailory has not been able to show the correspondence between 
the pictures and the signs, though he has supposed that there 
was considerable analogy between them. Certain arbitrary 
signs and conventional methods of expression have arisen. 
There are also certain arbitrary marks in many of the picto- 
graphs which were conventional symbols of thought, the mean- 
ing of which is not apparent to us now. If we should trace a 
correspondence between the arbitrary signs and conventional 
symbols, wc possibly might find in this way a system of inter- 
pretation, the sign language becoming a key to the picture writ- 
ing. That there was some correspondence between these two 
methods of communication we think will be manifest from cer- 
tain known facts. To illustrate an ingenious mode of giving 
intelligence is practised by the Abnaki, When they are in the 
woods they will place one end of a stick in the ground pointing 
the other end in the direction they are going, and then place 
other sticks across this to signify the number of days which 
they expect to take in their journey. Still another method of 
communicating is by a system of nemonics. A pile of stones or 
a pit in the ground, a heap of buffalo horns or knots tied in a 
cord were used as signs to assist memory, and these became in 
a sense records for the natives. The so- called quippus or knot- 
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ords were the most common of these signs. These quipnes 
prevalent among the Moquis of Arizona as well as among 
'eruvians of South America, 

lese three methods of communicating were perhaps as 
itive as picture writing, and may have formed a basis for 
levelopment of language in different lines, though we can- 
ay that all writing can be traced to them as the sole prim- 

J element. 

Aslle, in his 
History ot 
Writing, ti a 8 
shown that the 
quippus, or 
knotted cords, 
were used by 
the Chinese, 
and thinks that 
they can be 
traced in cer- 
'j. tain lines which 
still exist in 
their writing. 
He has also dis- 
covered certain 
lines and knot- 
ted cords in 
Egyptian writ- 
ing which he 
thinks may be 
traced to the 
same source. 
These views 
are here given 
by way of hints, 
without saying 
for certainty 
that Astle's po- 
sition is tenable. 
The subject 
of picture writ- 
ing in America 
becomes, how- 
ever, very inter- 
esting, since it 
illustrates the 
stages through 
which this art 
pass. The simplicity of many of the pictographs on this 
nent is worthy of attention. This gives us one evidence that 
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, ^ ,>i writing wa«> here very primitive. We present 
wuicis some specimens of picture writing which have 
iiK-tit ol simplicity in them, and would call attention to 
c with which these were interpreted. We may hereafter 
\v vsUcr pictoijraphs which are more complicated. Two cuts 
"ivm the first report of the Ethnological Bureau will show 
uii.t were conveyed by picture language. Both of these 




P[.ATE II. From Drawing Book of an Indian Prisoner. 
are from a modern source. They represent the pictures con- 
tained in a manuscript drawing book which was kept by an 
Indian, a prisoner in St. Augustine, Florida. The first represents 
a contest between two Indians over a turkey. The second il- 
lustrates a hunting-scene in which a company of Indians are 
'ling and killing a Buffalo. It will be noticed that both 
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pictures are alike in their method cf illustrating the facts. The 
figures are depicted in life-like attitudes and m full form, noth- 
ing arbitary or conventional about them. The forms and faces of 
the men indicate that they are Indians, though the dress shows 
that they are modern Indians. The animals are imperfectly 
drawn, but so represent the horse, buffalo, and turkey that they 
cannot be mistaken. The foot prints and blankets and ropes 
and weapons are easily understood. The only arbitrary or 
symbolic feature about the two pictures is the line which re- 

i)resents speech. This is seen in both pictures, and is the object 
or which the cuts are used in the report. This line illustrates 
one method of sign language, the sign for speech, being here 
depicted on the paper rather than by gesture. An explanation 
of the picture is given by Mr. Mallory in the report. The 
wrestlers according to the foot prints had evidently come to- 
gether, and had met a returning hunter who is wrapped in his 
blanket with only one foot protruding. The hunter has, hang- 
ing from his saddle, a number of animals which he has brought 
in from the chase. He seems to have given a turkey to one of 
the parties, and this has become the object of contention. The 
two have separated and thrown oft' their blankets, leggings, and 
moccasins, and are wrestling. The attacking party has a line 
from his mouth going in an opposite direction from the hunter, 
but the other wrestler has a line communicating with the hunter 
showing that he had received the gift and claimed it as his. A 
line from his mouth to the turkey shows that this is the object 
for which he is contending. The line from the head of the 
hunter to the eai of the other wrestler shows that he is remon- 
strating with this one. 

In the second picture the tracks show that an Indian and a 
squaw have driven a buffalo into camp. One Indian has wounded 
the buffalo as the arrows are sticking into its sides. The squaw 
has seized an arrow and is telling her husband to take it and 
shoot the buffalo. The husband, who is in dishabille, has, how- 
ever, already seized his bow and is saying that he has an arrow. 
The lines of speech and the attitudes of the persons indicate all 
this. One of the Indians has a lasso in his hand and has caught 
the buffalo by the foot. He is telling that the lasso is on the 
foot, the line indicating speech being forked, a part fastened to 
the lasso, and a part to the leg. Two other Indians have run 
out from camp to catch the buffalo. One has thrown a lasso 
over the horns, another has an ax and is about to strike a blow 
at the buffalo's head which is turned up in just the right posi- 
tion. The sign for speech and the weapon and the attidude of 
the last figure tells the story as to what he is about to do. 

These two pictures illustrate the ease with which the natives 
could convey ideas by drawing. They are modern, but illustrate 
the point. The same point is shown by certain pictures which 
were seen by Schoolcraft in his travels. Two instances came 
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under his observation in one journey. This journey was in 
company with Gen. Lewis H. Cass. Schoolcraft visited the 
tribes in the region of the Mille Lacs. On his way he crossed 
a portage at the west end of Lake Superior. Here occurred one 
instance of picture writing. A native who was guide to the 
party before starting one morning took a pole and stuck it in the 
ground, leaning it in the direction in which the party was going. 
He then took a piece of birch bark and drew a picture on it and 
fastened it to this pole. The bark contained the picture of the 
party and conveyed information as to who were in the party and 
how they had slept and ate the night before. The pole indicated 
the direction that they were to go that day. On the bark was a 
row of seven soldiers with seven bayonets at one side of them 
and a fire at the other. The fire denoted that these seven had 
slept in a lodge by themselves. Below this was another row of 
figures which represented first the commander who had a drawn 
sword in his hand, next the secretary, the book in his hand, de- 
noting his office, next to him the geologist, hammer in hand, 
and his three attaches, with various implements; next the Chip- 
pewa guides with spears. The soldiers all had hats on their 
heads to distinguish them from the guides who had no hats. 
Below these on either side of the picture were two fires denoting 
that the officers and guides had separate messes. Between the 
fires was a picture of a prairie hen and a tortoise, indicating 
that these had been killed and eaten, forming a part of the mess 
of the night before. 

Further on in the journey the party came to a spot where 
was a pole, and on the pole a letter written in picture language. 
This letter was taken down and read without hesitation by the 
Indian guides. It was a letter from the Sioux oflTering peace to 
the Chippewas. This letter contained a picture of a fort with 
the American flag and eagle over it in one corner, indicating 
that it was from the cantonment or fort, on the St. Peter's river. 
Below these was the figure of the commanding officer, Col. H. 
Leavenworth, under whose authority the mission of peace had 
been sent. By his side is Chakope, the leading Sioux chief, with 
his sign on his breast. To the right of these are three rows of 
lodges or tents. The lower row seemed to have been under 
the charge of a chief whose name was Black Dog, the figure 
of a black dog by the side of the chief signifying his name. The 
row above this has a chief depicted at the end with a bale of 
goods at his side signifying that these were to accompany his 
offers of peace. The upper row of lodges has a chief at the 
side, and a lodge separate, as if a lodge was set apart for 
a council house. The picture conveyed the idea at once and 
the letter was easily understood as an overture of peace, and 
when understood gave satisfaction to the party concerned. 
There are many other specimens of picture writing on record. 
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Some of these have been published. The Academy of Science, 
at Detroit, has a specimen which gives the biography of a Chip- 
pewa chief. This biography was written on a small billet or 
tablet of wood, the figures being cut into the wood in outline. 
An account of this has been published by the Northern Ohio 
Historical Society, but no interpretation of it has been given.* 

Dr. W. J. Hoffman has also described some rock cuttings 
made by the Coyoteros, and found near Camp Apache, on the 
Staked Plain. They are modern and show one mode of con- 
ve)'ing ideas. The principal figure represents a pack-mule. 
Four lines beneath show the additional number of animals con- 
nected with the train. A large star at one side represents the 
sun. Ten spots on a line connected with the sun represent the 
number of days or suns the party spent in the territory of the 
Coyoteros.t 

There is a description of other specimens of picture writing in 
the report % of the railroad survey of the route to the Pacific Ocean, 
one of which we give in the cut. These figures were found upon 
the roof and sides of a shelter cave, at Rocky Dell Creek. Some 
of th ee, it will be noticed, are evidently modern, as there are 
pack-horses, mules, dogs, and a saddle-horse in one group. 
The group represents a Spanish Caballero, who extends his 
hands in amity to the Indian who stands by his side, but who 
apparently rejects the offer. The figures in the upper part of the 
picture are described as having the appearance of age. There 
is, however, in one line the figure of a priest with a cross, show- 
ing that even this is modern. Judging from the attitudes we 
should say that the cross was used as a protection against the 
alligator who had made his appearance in their midst. In the 
upper group, the central object represents a man with enor- 
mously large ears, but with a gun and a sword in his hands, 
and by the side of this are two small figures whose costumes 
have a decidedly modern appearance. 

The only purely native picture is that which occupies the up- 
per right hand corner. See Plate III, Fig. 2. 

" This picture has been interpreted as a representation of some 
superior beSng, with wings, perhaps to denote spirituality, and a 
hand, signifying that he is the creator of the sun, which appears 
issuing from it." We doubt the correctness of this interpreta- 
tion. The sun is evidently detached from the hand, and is con- 
nected with a tree or pole. The branches of the tree, or divisions 
of the pole, may have represented days or years. The lines to either 
side and over the head may possibly represent wings and the sym- 

* See tract No. 40, Northern Ohio historical Society, Cleveland, Ohio. 

tSce Havden's Geological and Geographical Survey, 1876, •• Ethnographic Ob- 
servations, W. J. Hoffman, p. 475. 

X Sec " Report upon the Indian Tribes," by A. W. Whipple, Thos. Ewbank and 
Wm. W. Turner, p. 38, "Survey for the Pacific Railroad," vol. III. 
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bol of a nimbus, but there is some uncertainty about this. It is 
an unusual method of symbolizing a truth, though if borrowed 
from the priests, might be signiiicant. The Pueblo Indians, who 
visited the surveying party, decided that the figure was a repre- 




PlATK III. Photc^raph from Rocky Dell Creek, New Mexico. 

sentation of Montezuma, placed here to sanctify the spot and 
secure a perpetual supply of water. Another figure, which is 
also described in the same report, they said represented the great 
water-snake, created by Montezuma, to give rain and preserve 
the lives of those who should pray to him. They described this 
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snake as beings as large around as a man's body, and of exceed- 
ing great length, and as slowly gliding upon the water in long, 
"wavy folds, reminding one of the accounts of the Nahant sea- 
serpent It is said that this place was once a favorite buffalo 
range, and here their fathers feasted and danced, and then, sit- 
ting by the water side, recorded their thoughts and deeds upon 
the rocks. Turning to certain inscriptions, which represented 
men with horns and with clawed feet, their arms, hands and 
fingers extended, as if in astonishment ; they said that this was 
a representation of a buffalo dance, from time immemorial a 
national festivity, at which they crowned themselves with horns 
and corn-shucks. 

These Pueblo Indians say that Montezuma is a god. Inferior 
to him is the sun, to whom they smoke and pray; because he 
looks upon them and knows their wants. The moon is the 
younger sister of the sun, and the stars their children. All are wor- 
shipped. Besides these, is the great snake, to whom, by order 
of Montezuma, they are to look for life. 

The tradition is, that Montezuma while at Pecos, one of the 
principal towns of the Pueblos, took a tall tree and planted it in 
an inverted position, saying that when he should disappear, a 
foreign race should rule over this people, and there would be no 
rain. But he commanded them to watch the sacred fire till 
that tree should fall, at which lime white men would pour into 
the land from the east, to overthrow their oppressors, and he 
himself would return to build up his kingdom. The earth would 
again be fertilized by rain, and the mountains yield treasures of 
silver and gold. 

This tree may possibly be the one which is figured in the pic- 
ture, the roots upturned and the sun attached to the roots. 
It is an interpretation at any rate which is worthy of thought. 

This was in New Mexico. There are other inscriptions in 
Colorado. Some of these have been described by W. H. 
Holmes. * 

" Although it is quite impossible to read the curious rock in- 
scriptions of unknown tribes, it is conceded that in most cases 
they have a meaning and represent an idea or record an event. 

The two following plates arc given from this report. These 
inscriptions are found associated with the cliff dwellings, some 
in the canyon of the Mancos, others on the bluffs of the San 
Juan, and many in the canyons farther west. Figures 1,2 and 3 
occur on the Mancos, near a group of cliff houses. This group 
has been figured in the American ANTiQUARiAN.f 

They are chipped into the rock, evidently by some very hard 

* Tenth annual report (icol. and Geog. Survey, by K. W. Hayden, Washington, 
1878. Part III, " Report of Ancient Ruins of S. W. Colorado," W. H. Iloltnes, pp. 
401 and 402. 

tSce American Antiquarian, Vol. V, No. i. 
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implement, and rudely represent the human figure. They ar« 
certainly not attempts to represent nature, but have the appear- 
ance rather of arbitrary forms designed to symbolize some 
imaginary being. 

Figures 4, 5, and 6 were found in the same locality not en- 
graved, but painted in red and white clay upon the smooth 
rocks. These were certainly done by the cliff-builders, and 
probably while the houses were in process of construction, since 
the material used is identical with the plaster of the houses. 
The sketches and notes were made by Mr. Brandegee. The 
reproduction is approximately one-twelfth the size of the orig- 
inal. 

The examples given in Figures 7, 8, 9, 10 and 11, as well as 
those in Plate V, occur on the Rio San Juan, about 10 miles be- 
low the mouth of the Rio La Plata. A low line of bluffs, com- 
posed of light-colored massive sand-stones, that break down in 
great smooth-faced blocks, rises from the river-level and sweeps 
around toward the north. Each of these great blocks has 
offered a very tempting tablet to the graver of the primitive 
artist, and many of them contain curious and interesting inscrip- 
tions. They are all engraved or cut into the face of the rock, 
and the whole body of each figure has generally been chipped 
out, frequently to the depth of one-fourth or one-half an inch. 

The work on some of the larger groups has been one of im- 
mense labor, and must owe its completion to strong and endur- 
ing motives. With a very few exceptions Hie engraving bears 
undoubted evidence of age. Such new figures as occur are 
quite easily distinguished, both by the freshness of the chipped 
surfaces and by the designs themselves. Fig. 1 1 gives a speci- 
men of the modern work; it is evidently intended to represent a 
horse, and is done in the manner of the Navajoes. It will 
readily be seen that among all the figures given of the ancient 
work there is no animal that resembles a horse, and we can 
hardly suppose that artists who could so cleverly delineate birds 
and deer and men, would fail in an attempt to represent an an- 
imal of so marked character. The curious designs given in 
Figure 10 have a very perceptible resemblance to many of the 
figures used in the embellishment of pottery. 

The most striking group observed is given in Figure i, Plate 
V. It consists of a great procession of men, birds, beasts, and 
fanciful figures. The whole picture as placed upon the rock is 
highly spirited, and the idea of a general move nent toward the 
right, skillfully portrayed. A pair of wing'^d figures hover over 
the train, as if to watch or direct its movements; behind these 
are a number of odd figures, following by an antlered animal 
resembling a deer, which seems to be drawing a notched sledge 
containing two figures of men. The figures forming the main 
body of the procession appear to be tied together in a continu- 
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ous line, and in form resemble one living creature about as 
little as another. Many of the smaller figures above and below 
are certainly intended to represent dogs, while a number of men 
are stationed about here and there, as if to keep the procession 
in order. 

As to the importance ot the event recorded in this picture no 
conclusions can be drawn; it may represent the migration of a 
tribe or family, or the trophies of a victory. A number of fig- 
ures are wanting in the drawing at the left, while some of those 
at the right may not belong properly to the main group. The 
reduction is, approximately, to one-twelfth. 



THE DATE OF THE LAOCOON GROUP. 

The interest which centres in this famous group of sculptures 
is world-wide and unflagging. Pliny declared that in his day it 
was regarded as excelling all other works, whether in painting 
or sculpture, and within the last century almost a literature in 
itself has grown up about it. Its resemblance to the famous 
description in Virgil, at once raises the question whether the 
artist imitated the poet, the poet the artist, or neither was aware 
of the other's work. Settle the date at which the group was 
produced, and one part of our question disappears. Pliny tells 
us that it was the work of Agesander, Polydorus and Atheno- 
dorus, the Rhodians, and adorned the ** house" of the emperor 
Titus, but gives no further clue. Lessing argued on aesthetic 
grounds that the sculptors might have drawn their ideas from 
Virgil, and would have been compelled by the necessities of art 
to introduce such deviations from the poet's description as are 
easily noted in comparing the two, especially that the poet de- 
scribes the serpents as slaying the sons first and then the father, 
while in the last supreme moment they rear their heads high 
above him; the artists, on the contrary, bring all together within 
the serpent-folds, while their fangs are fixed in the sides of 
the younger son and father. On the other hand, Lessing 
regards the supposition that Virgil imitated the artists as incom- 
prehensible, since he could see no reason for the deviations of 
the poet if he had the model before him, as the picture presented 
by the group was perfectly adapted for poetic treatment and 
eminently beautiful in itself Such evidence would, of course, 
bring the group later than the poem, and he inclines to throw it 
into the period of the Caesars, as against Winckelmann who 
assigned it to the age of Alexander the Great, on the ground 
that no other period could have produced so consummate a 
piece. Goethe also handled the subject with wonderful beauty 
of analysis, among other things advancing the opinion that the 
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. : must be viewed as possibly escaping 

. .. !kis grasped him about the right arm 

. :ci around the left ankle, which is raised 

:i u^jgling to throw off the coil. Gctthe's 

»ccn found to have the support of an ex- 

.. IVrsis of Arctinus, who says that only 

i his sons perished. Prof. Kekule has rc- 

iv -iubjcct and seems to have fixed the date of 

.1 .1 sound basis. For this he relies on two 

.\-.u\\ a series of inscribed bases of statues found 

•^ . :i^ Mic name of a sculptor, Athenodorus, and a 

,,;u the sculptures on the altar-frieze of Pergamus^ 

..lod.indnovv removed to Berlin. The inscriptions 

. ..ii indications of the parentage of the sculptor as to 

. K' i> the same, who with his father, is said by Pliny 

. \v V uted the Laocoon group, and the forms of the Ict- 

. .iij»au\l with others of known dates, yield the date of 

., . v\» U. C. and this is also confirmed by the reliefs from 

. . ^ ;.ji;i>. especially by the head of the dying giant figured in 

., \\nvrAKiAN, January, i883,p 78, which in feature and atti- 

...\ iv-»cmbles that of Laocoon, but is plainly earlier. Hence 

..u .uu^ts could not have copied from Virgil, and as the latter 

U.I-, iK-\er in Rhodes, he cannot have seen the group. Rhodes, 

h»'\\v\or, was so frequently visited by the Romans of his day 

u»i ^ludy in the rhetorical schools, that it is hardly conceivable 

I iMi M» noticeable a group should not have been described to 

i\w poet by some ol his friends, and thus have exerted a strong 

lulhience in moulding his description of the scene. 

A. C. Mkrriam. 



Prof F. W. Wright has been publishing some articles on 
»iri:h;et)logy in the Chicago Advapicc. These articles are of 
|hi|)ular interest, but are decidedly defective in a scientific point 
of view. In speaking of the animal mounds of Wisconsin, the 
.lulhor has mentioned the Pishtaka river, when he should know 
that there is no such river in existence. He speaks of ** flying 
dragons," measuring 200 feet from tip to tip of their wings, and 
other mounds resembling alligators, lizards, etc., situated at Big 
Bend. There are no alligator mounds at Big Bend, and flying 
dragons exist only in imagination. The trouble with the 
description is that Prof. Wright has taken a book written thirty 
years ago as authority, and has not followed recent investiga- 
tions with sufficient care. The recent re-publication of this de- 
scription in the Kansas City Rcz'icii', shows how an error will be 
id, especially if it has some popular interest. 
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RECENT DISCOVERIES. 

A Crowned Mummy. The Panama Star atid Herald states that a laborer in the 
neighborhood of Bogootawa was ploughing, and ploughed up a mummy, covered 
with numerous gold ornaments, the most important of which was a large collar. The 
body was covered with a sort of golden mail, from the waist to the hips. 'ITie wrists, 
arms and ankles were encircled with gold bands. A crown was on the head and at the 
side of the body a kind of scepter was deposited. 'ITie body is said to be in an ex- 
•cellent state of preservation, and the stone covered with nieroglyphics. The orna- 
ments were j»ola for al)out $10, but the scepter and crown were stolen. We give the 
vccount for what it is worth. 

Six Fossil Human Bodies in a Coal Mine. "Nature*' reports the discovery 
•of a cavern in a coal mine in Calais which contained six fossil human bodies, and the 
remains of arms and utensils in petrified wood and stone. A second cave contained 
•eleven bodies of large dimensions, several animals, precious stones and other objects. 
"The walls were decorated with designs of combats between men and animals of 
^gantic size. 

The Kanawha Mounds. The Charleston Call has the following interesting ac- 
count of the opening of a big mound in Kanawha county: Prof. Norris, the ethnolo- 
gist, who has been examining the mounds in this section for several months, the 
other day opened the big mound on Col. B. H. Smith's farm, six or eight miles 
below here. This is the largest mound in the valley, and proved a rich store house. 
The mound is fifty feet high, and they dug down to the bottom. It was evidently 
the burial place of a noted chief, who tiad been interred with unusual honors. At the 
ftx)ttom they found the bones of a human being, measuring seven feet in length and 
•nineteen inches across the shoulders. He was lying flat, and at either side, lying at 
«n angle of about forty-five degrees, with their feet pointed towards the chief, were 
other men — on one side two and on the other three. At the head of the chief lay 
another man, with his hands extended towards him, and bearing two bracelets of 
•copper. On each side of the chiefs wrists were six copper bracelets, while a looking 
glass of mica lay at his shoulder, and his gorget of copper rested on his breast. Four 
•copper bracelets were under his head with an arrow m the center. A house twelve 
feet in diameter and ten feet high, with a rid^e-pole one foot in diameter, had been 
•erected over them, and the whole covered by the dirt that formed the mound. Each 
c^ the men buried there had been enclosed in a bark coffin. 

"The copper bracelets which we have mentioned before are quite large, weighing 
three or four ounces each. Twenty of these bracelets were found in the valley, 
•eighteen of them in the big mound on Colonel Smith's farm. Flint knives and spear 
heads he has found in great abundance, all those that he got from any one mound 
l)eing alike, but not like the ones he found anywhere else. 

In the mound on the Creel farm, which was opened sometime since. Prof. Norris 
.fonnd what he says he has seen nowhere else, and what he declares to be of more in- 
terest to him than anything else found in this section. In this mound were fourteen 
•cisterns, round in shape, from nine to sixteen inches in circumference, and four or 
five feel deep. They were made of some kind of cement that is still hard, and re- 
mains to this day impervious to water. In all of these cisterns water was found, 
jsome of them full and others partly full. The cisterns had been made in pairs, and 
there was evidently one pair for each person buried in the mound. These cisterns 
were at the bottom of the mound, and as the mound was water proof, and the cisterns 
also water proof, the water found in them must have been some that was put in, cen- 
turies ago, to quench the thirst of the weary travelers in their great journey to the 
land of the hereafter." 

A Temple in a Mound — The great mound in Kanawha county, \V. Va., is 540 
feet in circumference and 85 feet high, covering al)out one acr&. A shaft was recent- 
ly sunk to the crypt in the center, the dome of which was covered with several feet 
•<H broken rock. Here two skeletons were found, and by their sides several lance- 
heads, frannents and entire vessels of pottery, and a quantity of charcoal. I1ie 
largest skeleton lay with its head to the west and the otner to the east. Twenty 
feet deeper the remains of a temple, twelve feet square and ten feet high, were 
ibund, its roof being composed of oak logs, twelve inches square. In the center of 
the temple was a sacrificial altar, and by it another skeleton seven feet six inches long. 
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li wore a copjK-r lirbasi-ilalc nine inches 

... s .inn, and had four co]>i>er bands around iht- 

. ^ iiiec plates of mica about eight inchi:>i >tjU;ire. 

\-.uicd against the wall, in a standing }>ositit)n» 

^.^^lal dozen lance-head>, and a number of earthen 
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'»\ the Archaeological Institute of America, contains there- 
v» w.n i»l Harvard College, director of the school for 1SS2-3, and 
«..ii>tiNhnient of the school at Athens, and the first year's work, 
..il ■suggestions in relation to the future of the sch(K>l. A house 
., il'^'Ui the first of (U'tober. 18S2, for the director, containinga 
v'l .k library and study, in which meetings were held two even- 
Ju- reading of ])apers and consultation, and where the sluden:> 
A small working library was gathered during the year by pur- 
....s'ii. .md the school was carried on with seven regular students, 
... s^'Ueges, who devoted themselves to a variety of subjects, as will l)c 
.k X III their theses which were submitted at the close of the year, as f(»l- 
•. ; I. j. M. (.'row; 77ic Ercfhtheutu^ H. N. V'owler; The Lijf, Pcetus 
^. ./ t'hexuritus^ P. Shorcy; 'Jlie JHsiriptions DisctKcrei at Asios^ 
\\\ / vi- Wilue of Moticrn Grcfk to t'le Classical Student^Y. H.Taylor; 
■, l^ii'Hvsits at Athens, ]. K.Wheeler. During a |)ort ion of the year, 
\\ vjiuir and I., llevicr were connected with the .scho<>l. The antiijuilies of 
.. .*vd ,is a siK'cial subject of study, and excursions were made to historic 
.«. \Kiiiily. Dr. Sterrett visited As.sos in the spring, and afterwards joined 
\: X in ».!> ill his tour through Asia Minor in search of in.scriptions and antiqui- 
1,1* v.t which have been discovered by them. 
I. liiwU'i urges the endowment of the school with $120,000, in order to insure 
. .u UK iKi" anti relieve the twelve or fourteen colleges of the burden of its sujv 
lud u» pmvide for the ap]xnntment of a jiermanent director whose exjjeriencc by 
,u% sh.dl enable the school to phice itself on a par with those of France, (ier- 
II id I'.iigland. So long as no excavations arc to be undertaken, the present 
* .li 111 ol si-iuling out a professor each year from some college is g(XKl, as presenting 
i .,i\*i*d opiMirtunity to the appointee of spending six months in the very heart of 
I U 11.1% I'ut if the school is to do such work as the very fact of its establi.sHment de- 
III luil .. il«« hrad must not be changed every year. Professor (jo<xlwin ])oints out that 
\\\K u .lU" two clas.ses of students in the .school: First, such as come to make Greek 
wJtUiAluie, art, or anticjuities a s|)ecial stu<ly; and secondly, such as are general stu- 
di III • ot classical anticiuity, who desire to infuse themselves with clear and definite 
imiioiiH ot (1 reek geography, climate, monuments, atmosphere, and the thousand and 
(iiu bille things which round out a collegiate education, and fit the mind for a bct- 
U \ uiidristanding of the antiquity about which the stmlent i>ro]K)ses to teach. Years 
oi ixpnience \\iih books can hut little compare with a hall year's residence on the 
.|mi, and no student who inten<ls to become a classical teacher can fit himself better 
im hi-* task than by taking advantage of the opiK»rt unity here ofl'ered. A. C M. 

\i AillKNS the finds consisted of inscriptions, architectural remains, sculptures, 
.iiid object-* in bronze and terra cotta. A part of these were archaic, and a part of 
gmnl sivle, as .some of the inscriptions were in the old Athenian alphabet, others in 
\\\\' Ionian, intro»luced by the Archon l-Juclitles, IJ. C 403. The archaic objects were 
loiuiil in the lower ]xirt of a stratum 5. So metres thick, along with marble chippings 
.kill! Imihling stones. All were more or less broken. In the layer of earth above 
ihrni iKVurred the objects of later ejxxrhs, some even of Christian times. It is sup- 
posed that the chippings and archaic remains were all thrown there together after the 
icbuilding of the Parthenon which fi>llowed the ilestruction claused by the Persian in- 
\asion, being used simply for filling in, ahhough .some were originally consecrated 
us ollerin^s^About thirty fragments of sculpture are enumerated, almost all of which 
beat ( raoJpBjpunting in various colors. Among the remnants of a group, consist- 
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ing of a driver mounting a chariot, all the nude parts of the charioteer are painted a 
reddish color, the hair and beard black, tunic white, chariot red, while on tne horses 
are traces of a deep green. Two sphinxes, of which, one still retains a re-curved wing, 
have the typical archaic smile, and a figure of a woman is noticeable for the peculiarity 
of the hair. Tliis is parted in the middle and descends in waves to the temples, ami, 
leaving the ears uncovered, falls to the breast in three curls on each side, two of 
which are wrought free so as not to touch the face at all. 

Prof. Sayce, of Oxford, is taking advantage of the opportunity afforded by the Eng- 
lish domination in Egj^pt to make a journey through some of the less known districts 
of that country. He is to travel with mules and tents quite off the beaten track, through 
the Delta and the outlying jxirts of the Fayum, and will also visit a part of the 
hitherto unexplore<i eastern desert. Some interesting results may be expected. In 
the Fayum, it is to be hoped that he will turn his attention to the questions recently 
raised oy the American traveler, Mr. F. Cope Whitehouse, as to the former extent of 
I^e Moeris, which Mr. Whitehouse thinks must have occupied quite as much space 
as described by Herodotus. 

During the year 1883 the Archaeological Society of Athens engaged in excavations 
at Epidaurus, Eleusis, 'ITiespiae, Tanagra and on the Acropolis at Athens. Several 
inscriptions were added to those already obtained from the tem])lc of Aesculapius at 
Epidaurus, from which in time it will be ix)ssible to gain a clearer idea of this curi- 
ous cult, than has been feasible before from the scattered notices of antiquity. The 
May number of the Eph'emeris^ published by the society, gives a number of these in- 
scriptions, among which we may mention one in which a certain Eucrates is desig- 
nated as Furphoros, or priest of the Pamj)hylian Artemis; another speaks of a 
dedication to the Zeus of friendship, because of a dream. 

A REMARKABLE Mosaic has just been discovered at Nunes, containing more than 15a 
square feet, and representing a Roman Emperor seated on a throne, beside which 
.stands a female figure. There are also other figures of men, one leading a 
li^ and another a wild boar. A warrior with a Roman helmet completes the 
group. The work has escaped injury, and the lines and colors are declared to be as 
fresh as though thev dated from yesterday. It is said to be the richest mosaic yet 
discovered, and will be placed in the museum of the town. 

Solomon Rkinach, formeily a scholar in the French school of Archaeology at 
Athens, and Ernest I^belon, attache to the Collection of Medals at Paris, have been 
sent by the French minister of public instruction to the district of Tunis to make a 
careful exploration of a region in the southern part of the province, and to undeitake 
excavations in various places. They sailed from Marseilles at the close of November. 

Mr. Wood, the discoverer of the temple of "Diana of the Ephesians," resumed 
his excavations upon the same site last spring under the auspices of a committee 
formed for the purpose, who are convinced that valuable finds are still possible there^ 
notwithstanding tne meagre results of the previous excavations. Much time was 
lost in procuring a fresh firsman, and nothing of importance was found up to June 
14th, when work was suspended on account of the heat. It was to be resumed, 
however, in September, and it is to be hoped that valuable inscriptions at least will 
reward the discoverer's efforts. 

(;0L1) TORQUES. 

The name torque is usually restricted to a ring of twisted metal, generally of gold» 
worn around the neck as a military ornament among several of the nations of antiquity. 
A familiar example can be seen upon the celebrated statue of a wounded Gaulish 
warrior, commonly known as "Tlie Dj'ing Gladiator." This kind of ornament was 
common among the Persians and other Oriental i)eoples, as well as among the Gauls 
and Celts of western and northern Europe. From them, as is well known, it was bor- 
rowed by the Romans. Sometimes a similar ring was worn around the wrist, or 
across the breast, and also as an armlet or bracelet. Many such ancient gold objects 
have been discovered in various parts of Europe, but more of them have been found 
in Ireland than in all the other countries collectively. ITie late Sir William Wilde, in 
his ** Catalogue of the Antiquities in Gold in the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy," 
(p* 7')f states that MiV/y-j-rrz/^;* specimens of gold torques are to be found in that collec- 
tion at Dublin. Of those the largest, weighs more than tiuenty-seven ounces (Troy), 
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^,c -i oHlique manufactured gold in the collection.*' This, 

I .uii^nuude by one now in the National Museum at Stock- 

V V. u »774. noi far from that city, and is one of the largest 

. >. 'I %fccighs more than //>/;Vi'-^;/^ ounces (Troy). Monte lius^ 

M«-.' Vl^ 109^ The most remarkable example, however, of 

K MuMTum ot Bucharest, which was found in 1838, at Buzeo, 

^\A.uu.•)u. Mr. Isaac Taylor in his recently published work upon 

. s. v^'^ J» p. 211), makes the astonishing statement that this is "of 

.. »^ .» .UK»ut jf4,ooo." This would give it the improbable weight of 

xhaikIs (Troy), a greiter burden than any man would have cared 

^ . '^,x isvk. However, this must be set down to carelessness, as the same 

■ As.»iv'u> work, *' (Ireeks and Goths" (p. 7), says that " it formed part of 

•i xuvh value found at that place. (Jeorge Stephens in his ** Old North- 

Niv'imaicnts*' (p. 567), says that it was found with several objects, many 

MvJ Xvadisjwsed of by the discoverer, who sup|x>sed the metal to be copper, 

V Auihv>rities inteqx)sed and purchased the remainder for eight thousand 

I he place where the find occurred, was apparently the site of a heathen 

«y\ (^ u|^4k the torque is an inscription in Runic characters, stating that it was 

vJiva^vvl K» the temple of the (ioths." It doubtless came from the sjx>ils of some 

. X.N-4V, ajkI lr\mi the |)eculiarities of the letters it is believed to date from the eariy 

J.v ^»; iho ihirti century, A. I)., when the (k>ths were fresh from the plunder of 

Vv'aui A«d Thrace. A representation of "The Buzeo Torque," stamped in g<^ 

vsuix jki) appropriate ornament upon the cover of the second volume of Mr. Taylors 

ic(uaik.ible work upon the histoiy of the alphabet. Hknry \V. Haynes. 

kHKNit^N. Jan. 22, 1884. 

OBELISKS AT ROMK. 

t>K the many forms of Pagan worship which swept from the ea^t into Rome under 
the em])erors, that of Isis and Serapis was among the most prominent. A magnifi- 
vcent temple was erected in their honor within the old Campus Martius, but little was 
known of it definitely till excaN-ations were made last June, although objects of 
Egyptian character had 1>een unearthed at various times, among them the obelisk in 
the iUazza del Pantheon, which was discovered in 1874. It has been conjectured foi 
some time that the temple was situated in the vicinity of the church of Santa Maria 
Sopra Minerva, not far from the Pantheon. It now is ascertained that the church 
was built directly over the ruins. Sig. I^nciani began excavations near the church, 
at the instance of the Archaeological Commission ot Rome, and on the 14th of June 
a sphinx was lighted upon, which is believed to be an effi^ of the famous Aniasis, 
King of Kgypt, and friend of Polycrates, whom he warned to fling a^^'ay his most 
valued ix>ssession, in order to propitiate the Nemesis of his uninterrupted good for- 
tune. The Sphinx bore an hieroglyphic inscription which was nearly ef&ceu as if by 

* hammering, and some thought that this might have been due to the iconoclasm of Cam- 
byses. Various other objects of Eg^'ptian antiquity came to light in the same exca- 
vations, and on the 17th of June an obelisk, wonderfully well preserved to the very 

' top of the pinnacle, and covered with hierogly])hics from apex to base, was discov- 
ered. It is an exact counterpart in every detail of the one in the Piazza del Pantheon, 
and the two were probably set up in front of the shrine itself, side by side. They 
are of ordinary Syenite granite, and are inscribed with the cartouches of Ramses 
(he Clreat. It is supposed that they were removed to Rome probably under Domi- 
tian. The latest mention l^nciani finds of the temple is in a poem by Pnidentius, 
where it is stated that in the attempt to restore Pagan superstition made by Nichoma- 

• dius Flavianus in A. I). 394, worship was celebrated in the Iseum. The reaction 
which followed ujx>n this outburst 01 fanaticism is sup)X)sed to have proved fatal to 
the temple, and its objects were thrown down and broken in various ways. At all 
events, when the destruction came the pavement was still clear, as the sphinx of 
Amasis was found lying directly upon it. The obelisk, however, remained standing 
till a considerably later period; for this was found resting upon a layer of rubbish 
which had accumulateil to the height of five feel alx)ve the |xivement. This circum- 
stance lightened its fall, and served to preserve the monolith entire. The hardness 

- of the granite has also kept it intact till now, although its marble pedestal has been 
broken up, prol)ably for the rapacious lime-kiln. A curious fact is that the pinnacle and 
the obelisk must have been seen by the masons who were layinc in 17 19 the founda- 
tions of an adjacent building; for it was found imbedded in t^jeir masonry. They 
^"^^ Dot have understood its value, or else mistook it for some worthless fragment. 
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THE PAI^4':OLITHIC MAN. 

An article under this caption, has recently appeared from the pen of the Presi- 
<lent of Boston University, displaying ignorance and strange misconception of the 
•doctrine of the antiquity of man. It is based upon Mr. Petrie's recent inter- 
esting study of "The Pyramids and Temples of Gizeh," and is guilty of the ab- 
surdity of ascribing their construction to "palaeolithic Africans." Commiseration 
is pretended for " poor Sir John Lubbock," whose theories, according to the writer, 
Are entirely overthrown by the new light shed upon the (}uestion of the history of the 
building of "these palaeolithic remains." What can be the motive for such an abuse of 
language as this? Palaeolithic is a technical term of science, as strictly limited in sig- 




living contemporary 

** palaeolithic monuments " is universally restricted to those rude structures of un- 
hewn stone, which are found widely scattered over many countries. Yet President 
Warren not only continually uses the word palaeolithic as synonymous with prehis- 
toric, but he even shows a strange confusion of thought as to the significance of the 
word prehistoric. What better " history " can we desire than that carved in stone 
upon tne early monuments of Egypt? One would think that he supposed that " his- 
tory " is only concerned with the writings of the Greeks and Romans, or supplemen- 
tary to what is to be found in the Pentateuch ! We think, however, that such a 
perversion of the trut will not be likelv to do much harm. " Prehistoric times " in 
Egypt have no connection whatever wiln her monumental history; but there is abun- 
dant proof that " the prehistoric man," and even " the palaeolithic man " once lived 
there as well as elsew-nere. When this was, how many uncounted ages before the 
pyramids were built, or the marvelous diorite statue of King Kephren was fashioned, 
<x the beautiful tomb of Ti was ornamented, or the hieroglyphics were developed, 
•* that is the question!" But however long ago it may have been "in the dark, back- 
ward abyss of time," the palaeolithic man, a savage hunter, armed with this rude 
axe of roughly-chipped stone, once dwelt in the valley of the Nile, as well as in that 
•of the Somme. President Warren claims to have " great respect for the palaeolithic 
man," and can hardly find words to express his admiration for the marvelous skill 
•exhibited by him in fashioning " the prehistoric arrow head." But unhappily in 
point of fact " the palaeolithic man " was no more cajxible of making a stone arrow- 
head than he was of building a pyramid. Henry W. IIaynks. 
Boston, Jan. 19, 1884. 



OUR EXCHANGES. 

The Revue de Ethnographies published under the direction of M. I-»e Dr. Hamy, 
Cooservateur du Musee de Ethnographic, Paris. Ernest Leroux, Editeur. This is 
a splendid journal, and one which we take great pleasure in commending. It has 
reached the sixth number of a second volume. Each number has something on 
American Archaeology, and frequently information of a most interesting character 
may be found in them. Dr. Hamy is an excellent scholar, and seems very partial to 
American subjects. 'ITie magazine is well printed, and is finely illustrated. The 
price is thirty francs for six numbers; 576 pages. 

The Mining and Scientific Gazette: San Francisco; Dewey & Co., Publishers. 
This is one of^the best wecKlies in the United States. It contains with the usual 
mining news, a large amount of valuable reading, including frequent articles on the 
topogra][^y, geology, archaeology and natural history of California and the adjoining 
territories, its position is always in favor of good morals, and in fact the i>aper can 
be pronounced clean in every respect. 

The Kansas City Rev'uxu of Science and Imlustry. Our colemporary seems very 
placid in view of a successful career. We hope no shadow will ever come over his 
prospects, he evidently has a mission, and already has accomplished much for science 
and literature by his versatile talent and cheery spirit. Theo. S. Case, Editor and 
Publisher. 
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Pnnjah Notes and Queries. A monthly periodical, devoted to the systematic collec- 
tion of authentic notes and scraps of information regarding the country and the 
people. Edited by Captain R. C. Temple, F. R. G. S., M. R. A. S., M. A T., 
etc., Bengal staff corps. Publishers: The Pioneer Press, Allahabad. 

This valuable journal is a quarto containing twelve pages in each number, made 
up wholly of short fragmentary articles or notes contributed by different persons or 
extracted from native authors and arranged according to the subjects as follows: 
Religion, Social Customs, Folk Lore, Castes and Tribes, language and Miscellaneous. 
'ITie price is $2.jo. It seems to be a collection of the odds and einds of archaeolog- 
ical studies; and for the Oriental scholar furnishes many suggestive hints. What 
we would be glad to see in such a journal would be a continuity. This continuitr 
might appear in successive numbers. F"or instance the divinities of the Panjab 
might be described from time to time in such a way that readers would look for the 
next number to supplement the information furnished previously, and so with Folk 
I^re and other subjects. Still the particular form in which the journal is conducted 
has its advantages, especially as it supplements the work which is accomplished by 
the Calcutta Review, the Indian Antiquary and other works. 

Capt. Temple is an indefatigable worker and has a large field to work in, and is 
bringing out a vast amount of original material. In addition to this he has pub- 
lished the ** Legends of the Panjab," six numbers, *• A Dissertation of the Proper 
Names of Panjabis," **The Lord's Prayer," "A Brief Exposition of a Theoiy of 
Universal Grammar," "Some Hindoo F^olk songs from the Panjab" reprinted mjm 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society, of Bengal, and several other works. The "Notes 
and Queries " arc the chips from his workshop. 
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The Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians^ by Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson, 
D. C. L., F. R. S., F. R. G. S. A new edition, revised and corrected, by Sam 1 
Birch, LL. D., 1). C. L., keeper of Egyptian and Oriental antiquities in the 
Brtish museum, etc., in three volumes, with illustrations. Boston: S. E. Cas- 

. sino & Co., 1883. 

It has been our dream that we should sometime own Wilkinson's Egypt. The 
dream has been fulfilled, and we would inform our friends that " there is com in 
Egypt." The fact that a book of this kind, so nicely illustrated and so splendidly 
printed, containing Wilkinson's unabridged, for the sum of $15.00 is certainly a 
cause for congratulation. We are happy to call attention to the work, and we hope 
and believe that the work will meet with a ready sale. Criticism would not be m 
place here for Wilkinson is so well known that criticism would seem presumptuoiis. 
The only suggestion which we would make is, that the additions to Wilkinson s work 
from the pen of Dr. Birch would (in our opinion) have been belter if they had been 
published as supplementary notes at the bottom of each page, instead of having been 
incorporated in the body 01 the text. As they are, they break the flow of Wilkinson^s 
style which is his greatest charm and hamper the interest in reading the book. 
They, however, bring the information down to the latest date, and are very sdiolarly 
and perfectly reliable. The cuts in this American edition are wood cuts, fairly done 
and colored lithographs, but no steel engravings. 'The likenesses and figures are, 
however, very correct, and the illustrations may be regarded as very satisfactory. 
They are very numerous, scarcely a page in the book being without some wood cut. 
Cassino 6c Co. have laid the American public under great obligations in thus publish- 
ing so magnificent a work at so cheap a price. 

l^ic Boundary Disputes of ConnCiticut^ by CLARENCE WiNTHROP BovvEN. Boston: 
J. R. Osgood & Co. 1882. 

This is a magnificent book printed on fine tinted paper containing a photograph of 
John Winthrop as a frontispiece and maps, charts and diagrams scattered throu^out 
the pages. Rufus Choate, sarcastically says of the boundaries of Connecticut, that 
the commissioners might as well have decided that the line between the state was 
bounded on the north by a bramble bush, on the south by a blue-jay, on the west by 
^f^p of bees in swarming time, and on the east by 500 foxes with fire-brands tied 
^H^hktails. England and Holland first claimed the land now called Connecticttt. 
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The next controversy was with Massachusetts. The council of Plymouth divided the 
sea coast of New England among themselves. The colony of New Haven claimed a 
siepArate territory. Next the Mohicans came in for their territory. Then arose a dis- 
pute about Long Island. The disputes between Connecticut and Rhode Island were 
the most j^oloi^ed. Then controversies continuing up to 1830 with Massachusetts. 
Then disputes between New York and Connecticut from 1664 to 1731. Then the 
claims 01 Connecticut to western lands and a final settlement between New York 
and Connecticut in 1880. Mr. Bowen has reviewed all these points and has given an 
•excellent resume oJ the history. The book is a valuable contribution and worthy a 
place in every library. 

OU Engiifh Hhi9ry, by Edward A. Freeman, with maps. London: MacMillan 
& Ca, 1883. 

The names Great Britain, England and Scotland, have a history in themselves. 
Three races, it appears, have given these names, three peoples have mingled their blood 
and three languaiges still exist on the British Isles, fhe records of the earl y advent 
of these races and their subsequent history is the object of the book whose title we 
give. Nothing can surpass the charm which this early history has. Mr. Freeman is 
a master in the field and tells the old storv with a freshness which makes it seem 
new. His book is designed for juvenile readers, but has a value for those of mature 
age. The review is most comprehensive, but notwithstanding its condensation, the 
book is interesting. The maps alone are worth the price of the book. They are 
itiaps of England in the fourth, the seventh, the ninth, the tenth and the eleventh 
century. 

Historical Sketch of Explorations in Minnesota ^ by N. II. WlNCHKLl^ From the 
final report of the Geological and Natural History Survey of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolb; Johnson, Smith & Harrison, 1883. 

Ulinnesota Explorers and Pioneers^ front A. D. /6jg to A. D. 18 ^8^ by the Rev. 
Edward Duffield Neiu^ President of McAllister College; Minneapolis North 
Sur Publishing Co. 1881. 

These are magnificentlv printed lKX>ks showing that in this line of art the enter- 
prising dty of the north nas outstripped many an older place. It has heretofore been 
one ofthe embarrassing hindrances to literary work at the west that when a produc- 
tion of the brain came to be presented to the public, it was at once tramraellecf by the 
lack of publishing houses which could undertake the task of putting it into an attrac- 
tive shape and follow the careful investigation with equal care in type setting. This 
difiiailty has evidently been removed from before our fellow- workers; and we con- 
gratulate them on this privilege. Cartography too, we have been accustomed to l)e- 
fieve, was an accomplisnment which only eastern houses could successfully undertake, 
but we have in Prof. Winchell's report several reproductions of old maps which 
cannot be surpassed. The most attractive of these are two reduced for tne report 
from Nicolet's maps of 1842. 'llicre are, however, other maps in the volume. These 
have the merit of originality in that they are copies of tracings, now in the archives 
of the Minnesota Historical Society, 'these are as follows: iTie map of Franquelin, 
prepared for Louis XIV, in 1688; a chart printed in 1737; Buache's map, of 1754; 
Hennepin's map, of 1683, and DeLisle*s, of 1703. The oldest map ofthe region west 
of Lake Superior, is one traced by a chief of the Assiniboines in 1730. ITiis map 
was sent to Paris and deposited in the Arc/iri'es de la Marine^ and has been produced 
from a fiELCsimile. All of these maps deserve a fuller notioe than we can now give 
them. The last named tracing is a very valuable contribution, for it gives not only. 
the earliest recorded picture of the rivers of this region, but illustrates the knowledge 
of the natives concerning geography, and their skill in imparling that knowledge on 
paper. The maps are all useful, not merely for the purposes of history which they 
are here used to illustrate, but as aids in fixing the localities of the Imlian tribes of 
this region in prehistoric times. Prof. Winchell, in his historical sketch goes over 
the same ground which President Neill had previously traversed. The most thor- 
ough investigation has been made by Mr. Neill, and credit is due him for having 
first entered upon the field. Another excellence in the volume prejKired by this well 
known author is that his history is given in a very clear and interesting style. Every- 
thing is simplified even to the pronunciation of names, which ace given in brackets. 
The two volumes will go together; jjerhaps a third volume woiud make the maps 
more intelligible, and add to the value of the material furnished. The earliest explorer 
of Wisconsin was Jpan Nicolet, who was trading at Green liay, as early as 1634. The 
first white men in Minnesota were Sieur Croselneurs and Sieur Radisson, two Hugue- 
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nots. I1ie former of these came to Canada in 1 641, and inarried the daughter of a 
pilot, Abraham Martin, from whom "The plains of Abraham " received their name. 
In the year 1659 these men wintered at Chagouamikon (Bayfield), on Lake Superior. 
The following spring they journeyed southwest, and reached the sources of the Blacky 
Chippewa and Wisconsin rivers, and spent the next winter in the Sioux villages in 
the Mille Lacs region. They in the summer of 1660 returned with 300 Indians and 
sixty canoes loaded with the wealth of skins. Father Menard was the next visitor. 
He reached a bay on Lake Superior in October the same year, where he found a band 
of Ottowas. Following this band through all their long wanderings, Menard at last 
was lost in the woods somewhere in the region of the Black river. His breviary and 
Cassock were afterwards found in the hands of the Sioux. It is supposed tliat he 
was killed by them, llie early history of these regions is very interesting and we 
are thankful that these two sketches have been furnished by so competent historians, 
and published in so beautiful a style. 

Reynard the Fox in South Africa or Hottentot Fables and Tales. Translated from 
original manuscripts by W. H. L Bi-KEK, Ph. 1)., London: Trubner & Ca, 

This little collection of Hottentot Fables was mainly made by a missionary, the 
Rev. G. Kronlein, of Nftmaqualand, but prepared by Mr. Bleek, at the expense and 
by the suggestion of Sir George Grey, K. C. B. Tlie fables contained in it, relate 
mainly to animals, though occasionally the stars and heavenly bodies are included. 
The animals referred to are those of the country, such as lions, hyenas, jackals, elands^ 
elephants, and the omnipresent hare. The usual transformations of men and w(xnen 
into animals, and the marriage of stars with human beings are described. 

'i'here is one feature of the fables which seems to be characteristic of all African 
myths, and that is the entire absence of the cosmogonies, and the flood myth. There 
are serpents mentioned, but no such serpent myths as are found in other parts of 
the world. 

The title of the book mentions the fox, but the animal which serves as the fox is 
here the jackal. 

llie collection is not a new one, and yet it is one worthy of notice. 

Kaffir Folk Lore. A selection from the traditional tales current among the pec^e 
living on the eastern border of the Cape Colony, by Geo. McCali. Theai-, Lon- 
don, W. Swan, Sonnenschein & Co., Paternoster Row, 18S0. 

The traditions and fables of the Kaffir tribes resemble those of the Hottentots ia 
many respects, aud only differ from them in having more of human action and less of 
the animal fables. There are, however, several which describe hunuin beings as 
having animal bodies and one myth resembles the Mandan story of the serpent hus- 
band, though it differs enough to show that no historical connection ever existed but 
merely a similar conception of the native mind. There is, however, a myth in the 
two collections, which evidently did come from proximity to the Hottentots, namely,, 
the story of "The hare which got the fat." 

Mr. Theal's book is much the mpst elaborate of the two, and refutes to a ceitain 
degree the position tak^n by Mr.' Bleek,- that the Hottentots a'-e* the more intelligebt 
of the two races. Judging from the mythology given in these two books, we should 
say that the Kaffirs wes more advanced in mental attainment than the Hottentots. 

It is, however, wortliy of remark that the same characteristic:* appear in the mythol- 
ogies of both races, namely, the transformations of nature powers and animals into> 
human beings and the mingling of all in tribal and domestic life. The publishers, 
Sonnenschein & Co., have given the public an attractive book. 

Folk-Lore front Kashmir. Collected by Mrs. F. A. Steei-, with notes by Lieut. 
R. C. Temple. Reprinted from the Indian Antiquary. 

The Folk-Lore from Kashmir differs from that of the Kaffirs, Hottentots and 
Mayas in that it contains a greater number of fairy tales and more burlesques on 
human deformities and peculiarities. Whether this is owing to the later stage of 
development of the mythology of Kashmir, or to peculiarities of the human mind, we 
are not able to say. 

The Legends of the Panjaby by Lieut. R. C. Tempi-E, Bengal Staff Corps. No. I,. 
August, '83; No. 2, September, '83; No. 3, October, '83; No. 4, November, '83; 
No. 5, December, '83; No. 6, January, '84. London. 

The Legends of the Paniab, as collected by Capt. R. C. Temple, are perhaps the 
most valuable of all this collection of Folk Lore wnich we are reviewing. It is well» 
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however, tp read them in connection with the others, and compare. The same trans- 
formations which we have noticed in the other ninths are here prevalent, but much 
more daborate. . 'llie serpent, figures more conspicuously. Giants are also brought 
into the scene; but there is the description of goldsmith's ornaments, of palaces and 
other peculiarities x>f civilized society, showing that these myths are transformations; 
and ot wonderful exploits and fabulons creatures have here survived late into historic 
times. Capt. Temple is a veiy industrious and thorough scholar, and has done grand 
service in tnus collecting the legends of the far east. His collection promises to be 
a very valuable and extensive one. Many of the legends were collected directly from 
die wandering Bards of the Panjab, and are here printed for the first time. 

TJke History of the Reli^um of Israel, An Old Testament Primer. By Crawford 
H. Toy, professor of Helirew language and literature in Harvard University. 
Boston: Unitarian Sunday School Society, 7 Tremont Place. 18S2. 

Although Professor Toy's History of the Religion of Israel is published by the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society, the author is a member of the Baptist denomina- 
tion. Ranking, as he does, among the very first Hebrew scholars of the country, 
bis work will be understood to present the results of the most solid scholarship, and 
at the same time to be wholly unsectarian. llie view here taken of the history of 
the Hebrew religion is that of what is known as the "Dutch School," of which Pro- 
fessor Kuenen is the most distinguished exponent, and Professor Robertson Smith 
(a Presbyterian) the most prominent representative in Great Britatn. The leading 
tenet of this school is that tne Jewish ritual, described in the so-called books of Moses» 
marked not the beginning, but the end of the development of the national 
religion; that these iMoks were as a whole not the work ol Moses or of his age, 
but of the period after the Babylonian exile, and are to be associated especially with 
the name of Ezra; but that at the same time they contain very genuine traditions, 
and some genuine fragments of the early period, while the book of Deuteronom;^- — 
the earliest of the five — is in the series the book of the law discovered in the reign 
of King Isaiah, which served as the foundation for his religious reform. Of course 
the book before us does not attempt to give the arguments by which this view is sup- 
ported; but it contains a lucid and coherent account of the successive steps by which, 
m the author's opinion, the Hebrew religion was developed, aud the Pentateuch took 
the shape in which we know it. F. W. A. 

U^ary of Aboriginal American Literature, No. 111. Edited by D. G. Brinton, 
M. 1). Philadelphia: 1883. "llie Gueguence," a comedy ballet in the Spanish 
Nahuall dialect of Nicaragua. 

ASorigistal American Authors atui Their Productions, especially those in the native 
languages. A Chapter in the History of Literature, by Daniel G. Brinton, 
A. M., M. D. Philadelphia: 18S3. 

These two works, following closely on one another, show how industrious Dr. 
Brinton is. The rapidity of his pen does not, however, prevent a most careful and 
thorough investigation. The resources from which he draws are, a valuable library of 
which he is a fortunate possessorand the many, libraries to which he has leady access. 
Few authors are so wellacauainted with theaboriginal literature of America. The Book 
of Comedv is comparatively recent, but it indicates very considerable literary ability. 
The transition of it covers about 60 pages, and with an introduction and notes, makes 
a neat volume of ninety-two pages. The. second volume - mentioned is^less preten- 
tions in appearance, but is perhaps the more valuable of the two. It is the substance 
of the Pikper read by the author at the Congres de Americanistes at Copenhagen in 
1883. The two books reveal a wealth of literature which is quite surprising in a 
nice as lude as the American evidently was. 

The Composition of Indian Geographical Names. Illustrated. From the Algonkin 
languages, bv J. Hammond Trumbu LI 
ical Society, Vol. II. Hartford: 1870. 



languages, by J. Hammond Trumbull. Collections for the Connecticut Histor- 
- -- ' ^, Vol. II. - - 



Indian Names of Places on the borders of Connecticut, with interpretations, by J. 
Hammond Trumbull. Hartford: 1881. 

Mr. Trumbull is one, and the only one, who can tell us about Indian names in Con- 
necticut. There are not half a dozen men in America who pretend to any scholar- 
ship in the native languages. Mr. Trumbull is one of these naif dozen. His studies 
have been mainly in the line of geographical names. The two works mentioned 
above are the result. The one is a revise of the other, published ten years apart. 
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\i appears that Indian names are mainly descriptive of the objects of nature, either 
some topographical feature, some natural product or some animal which resorted to 
the place. Occasionally, however, a battle, fea-st, or sachem's residence, will be indi- 
cated. "Great bends," *• forks" and ** water falls," are also common. Adjectives go 
with these names as with us. Nouns are found with locative suffixes, and verlMl 
expressions, such as "going by boat," etc., are used. The great barrier to a correct 
understanding of local names is the corruption which has taken place. Sometimes a 
sound has suggested an entirely different word, as " Potopaco," *' Port Tobacco" and 
" Musquetohaug," '* Musqueto Hawk." Sometimes syllables are dropped and so 
the original is lost. Sometimes also English spelling varies and many other causes 
for obscurity appear. All these, however, have failed to hide the names from our 
V Musquito Hawk." Here is where the ten years of study comes in. Mr. Trumbull 
is as keen on the scent for an Indian name as an English hound for a fox. A grand 
good work has been done, for which the scholars should be grateful. 

Ancifnt Greik Testaments^ a critical bibliography of the Greek New Testament, as 
published by Isaac H. Hall, Philadelphia, Pa., 1883. 

Prof. Hall Las given an inlereslingsketchof the history of printing Greek Testaments 
in America. The first (Jreek Testament printed in Amenca was printed by Isaac 
Thomas, at Worcester, Mass., in 1800. Iliis Greek Testament was a reprint of 
Mills, of Oxford, 1707. Previous to Mills there were in England, Stevens* of 1550, 
Bea's of 1565, and* the Elzevir of 1768. The difference between the dates would 
indicate the difference between Europe and America in the art of printing and in 
critical learning. 

Corea^ the Hermit Nation, by W. E. Griffis. Charles Scribner & Sons, New York. 

Mr. (iriffis is the author of an interesting book, called the Micado's empire, the 
result of personal observation in Japan. This book is a compilation, but grew out of 
the interest which he felt in Corea while a resident of the island. ITie early history 
of Corea is given, a description of the country and its inhabitants, with some of the 
traditions and religious notions, religion, folk-lore, social organization and customs of 
the people. Corea is inhabited by a race that is not aboriginal. Kitsze is the tradi- 
tionary founder of the kingdom and ancestor of the people, an emigrant from China. 
He was one of the authors of the Shoo-king, the (lynasty of which he, as the head, 
reigned from 1122 B. C. The Great Wall of China was built 255 B. C, and his 
dynasty lasted until about this dale. The Fuyu race followed 2$ B. C. to 190 A. D. 
Their arms were lx)ws and arrows, swords and lances. They were dwellers in cities 
which were surrounded by Palisades. The dead bodies of criminals were ex- 
posed on mounds. The Fuyu religion was a worship of Heaven. The Fuyu chief- 
men or rulers were named after the beasts. 'ITiey were the first nation to emerge 
from barbarism. 'ITiey sacrificed to Heaven and to the spirit of the land and of the 
harvest, to the morning star and celestial powers. In their burial customs they made 
a cairn and planted fir trees around it. In 372 Buddhism was introduced. The 
alphabet was invented in the eighth century. It was based on the Sanskrit alphabet 
though it expresses the sounds or phonetic value of certain Chinese characters which 
are ideographs expressing ideas but not sounds. The Sanskrit alphabet suggesting 
the model for the manner of use of the characters. It is believed by many t^at the 
Coreans and Chcctaws have the ©nly two jxirfect alphabets in the world. 

'lliis alphabet was the work of a statesmen and scholar named C^hudghong. The 
effect of it has been to stereotype the sounds of Chinese words which were extant 
1000 years ago. The Corea and Japanese are closely associated in their mythology. 
The remarkable croco<liles and sea monsters from which the gods and goddesses are 
born and into which they change, the dragons and tide jewels and the various mystic 
symbols which they employ to work their spells, the method of divination and sys- 
tems of prognostics, the human sacrifices and the manner of their rescue seem to be 
common to the nations on both sides of the Sea of Jamn and point to a common heri- 
tage from the same ancestors. The carved dogs whicn were on exhibition at the Cen- 
tennial with wide-o})en mouths, hair curled in tufts bifurcated at their upright ends, are 
called "Corean " dogs, and imitate the Golden dogs which guard the throne of Japan 
ITiere are many other points of interest in the Corean history but we must refer our 
readers to the book. 
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THE BRIDGES OF ANCIENT ROME. 

ig the Romans, bridges were regarded as religious mon- 
* The importance attached to their construction and 
s such that the duties of bridge builders were assigned 
:ernity of priests called pontifices. The title of Pontifex 
iS was that of the high priest of this order; a dignity 
^as, in imperial times, conferred on or assumed by the 
•. This title is at present attached to the office of the 
hile the highest college of priests in Rome is but a de- 
mt of the pontificcs of antiquity. 

5 construction of bridges the Romans were far in advance 
ther contemporaneous nations. This was in the main 
:he extraordinary development which the principal of 
I underwent from the time of its introduction into Rome 
Farquinii.t From the primitive arch, consisting of two 
5 meeting at an acute angle, to the " glory of ancient 
y^," the round arch, is a wonderful advance, the credit 
1 is due solely to the Romans. Through their assiduity 
I reached its highest possible perfection, and their serv- 
le progress of the art of construction cannot be too 
estimated. This is not true of any other nation, for 
the Assyrians nor the Egyptians, to whom the principle of 
ti, both round and pointed, was known, employed it 
5n a very moderate scale. 

naturally the construction of bridges was one of the 
> to which the Romans applied the i^rinciple of the arch, 
jh of great imporcance, the stone arch was not indis- 



N'at. Hist., XXXVI, 15, 100. Dionys. Ill, 45. 

:, 38, 56. Dionys. Ill, 67. IV, 44. Pliny. Nat. Hist.. XXXVI, 15, 24. 
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pensablc in bridge construction. Bridges had been constructed 
of wood, and, for the time, served the purpose well, but the fre- 
quent inundations of the Anio * and Tiber demonstrated the 
impracticability of the numerous piles necessary for the support 
of the superstructure; this, together with the increase of com- 
merce and navigation, led to the use of the arch alone in bridge 
construction. This was a new departure. Naturally the be- 
ginnings were rude; principles must be mastered and obstacles 
overcome. But by experience and observation the knowledge 
of certain proportions was attained, which, at the outset, were 
fluctuating and uncertain. In time, mere necessity was lost 
sight of, owing to the latitude in form and style, arismg from a 
bountiful supply of building material. Finally, by attending to 
the wants and tastes of civilized society, the art of stone bridge 
building was cairicd to its highest state of development. 

It is to be regretted ihat no record has been left us of the 
methods employed in building the early Roman bridges. 
Even Vitruvius has not in the slightest degree alluded to the 
subject. The silence of ancient literature upon so interesting a 
topic is undoubtedly due to the fanatical care and jealousy with 
which the pontifices guarded the secrets of their order. Like 
the "brethren of the bridge " of the middle ages, they would 
permit no interference with their own peculiar duties, and pun- 
ished with death any disclosure on the part of their members. 
They kept no record of their encrireering devices. Their plans and 
expedients were handed down from member to member by tra- 
dition, and on this account we are compelled to depend for our 
knowledge of their methods upon surmises resulting from the 
examination of their constructions. 

These ancient bridges are generally constructed of a very 
hard quality of stone. The species in the neighborhood of 
Rome being of a very soft and friable nature necessitated, in 
works of importance, the use of two kinds of stone known as 
Volscinian and Tiburline. These were transported at considera- 
ble expense Irom the quarries near Tibur, and the borders of 
Tarquiniensis. It is curious to note the care with which the 
ancient Romans prepared the stone for their buildings.f Two 
years were allowed to elapse between the extraction of the 
stone from the quarry and its use for building purposes. In 
the meantime the stone was exposed to the action of the weather. 
That which at the expiration of the test still retained its firmness 
and solidity was used for superstructurnl work, while that which 
had been somewhat impaired was used in foundations. This 
latter seems hardly consistent with good modern practice, but as 
Roman foundations were in general constructed of concrete or 
piles, with a "filling " of broken stone, perfection of material 

'^ Or Teverone. \ Vitruvius. 
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was not necessary, and we are lecl to look upon the expedient 
as but another illustration of Roman economy. 

In layinjj foundations for bridge piers, Roman engineers em- 
ployed either caissons or cofferdams, and where the bed was 
composed of sandy or loose material, alder, olive or oaken 
piles were driven with a machine. Sometimes irregular masses 
of brick were used to consolidate marshy and movable soils^ 
These blocks were formed by hand or mallet and resembled 
rude cylinders or irregular cones. Piranesi in his discussion of 
the Ponte S. Angelo* advances the theory that in its foundations 
a complete system of inverted arches was used to overcome 
the obstacle of movable ground. This plan is ingenious, but 
the author himself was not convinced of its genuineness. 

In connection with the masonry, great stress was laid upon the 
cement or mastic used. River or pit sand and puzzolana mixed 
with lime, formed the most valuable and durable mortar. Sea 
sand w-as condemned owing to its quality of retaining moisture 
for a considerable period.f In places where the masonry was 
to be subjected to shocks not only was mortar used, but the indi- 
vidual stones were bound together by straps of iron. 

With but few exceptions, the arch employed in Roman bridges 
is semi-circular, to which undoubtedly much of their solidity is 
due. In the construction, frames or centers, supported by pro- 
jecting stones, were used to give the required form to the arch. 
In general, one course of voussoirs was emplo3'ed, over which 
a mass of rubble, supporting the roadway, was laid. Starlings 
were used to protect the piers, and care was taken to provide 
pipes by which to drain the roadway of any water which might 
accumulate thereon. 

In the main, principles which governed stone bridge construc- 
tion then, appear to be at little variance with those of modern 
practice. To the Roman design and economical use of material 
may be traced almost every improvement and refinement adopted 
by constructors of modern stone bridges. The durability and 
strength of these Roman bridges, erected in exposed places, is 
remarkable; many have withstood for centuries the force of vio- 
lent torrents, and are practically perfect to-day, embodying in 
their old age the indomitable skill and strength of purpose so 
illustrative of the genius and character of their builders. 

The public works of the Romans were built by slaves, who 
were condemned, under penalty of flogging, to perform a cer- 
tain amount of labor every day. Provinces contributed under 
requirement a certain number of loads of lime every year. 
Contractors of quarries and proprietors of mines paid a stipu- 
lated impost, according to the necessities of the public demand. 
To these were added contributions from the private funds of em- 



• Piranesi Ant. Rom. Tome, 4, tab. 4-14. t Vitriivius. 
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perors, triumphers and wealthy citizens, all uniting in a just 
pride in the aid which they were enabled to render to the erec- 
tion of public buildings. Cities, harbors, roads, bridges, aque- 
ducts and other public edifices were planned, and these in turn, 
executed, in a manner never yet surpassed. What valuable 
lessons might have been studied, and what useful knowledge 
derived from the magnificent structures which the Romans 
reared, had not the wanton hand of men hastened natural 
decay. 

The first bridge built over the Tiber, of which we have any 
authentic record, was the Pons Sublicius, unless we credit the 
story of Macrobius, which claims that Hercules, on his return 
from Spain, constructed abridge * upon the site of the Pons Su- 
blicius. Plutarch also states that there was a bridge here pre- 
vious to the time of Hercules. Therefore it seems not unlikely 
that the Pons Sublicius was but a restoration of a much 
older structure. This bridge was the work of Ancus Martius, 
the fourth king of Rome, and was constructed entirely of wood, 
thereby obtaining the name Sublicius. t All traces of this inter- 
esting structure have most unfortunately disappeared. The stone 
piers visible at the foot of the Aventine are assumed by some to 
have belonged to the Sublician bridge, but this seems unlikely, 
as the bridge was, for superstitious and religious scruples, always 
constructed of wood and supported on piles. Historical records 
tend to the conclusion that the bridge was situated between the 
two points where the Servian wall reached the river. It also 
seems probable that the site of this ancient structure was north 
of the Porta Trigemina, for Caius Gracchus, in his miraculous 
escape, leaped down from the walls of the Temple of Luna in 
order to reach the Sublician bridge.:*: 

A very erroneous idea prevails that the Pons Sublicius was at 
one time rebuilt in stone. This fallacy has doubtless arisen 
from the comparison by Plutarch of the new Pons Lepideus 
with the old Pons Sublicius. He evidently sought to describe 
the former by comparison with the latter, and would hardly have 
used this expedient had not both structures been m existence at 
the time. That the two were situated in different places is evi- 
dent from the fact that the Notitia mentions both separately; 
and again, if the Pons Lepideus was erected upon the site of the 
Pons Sublicius, Rome must have been without a bridge for a 
very considerable time, because the Pons iKmilius or Lepideus 
was not completed until 142 B. C, thirty-seven years after it was 
commenced. 

This bridge is memorable for its renowned defense against 
the army of Porsena by Horatio Codes. After this event it was 

* Lib. I, c. 2. 

t A Volscian term, meaning wooden piles. 

I Livy, XL, 2; Aur. Vict. Vir. III. 65. 
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repaired, but still in wood, and with movable beams, so that if 
necessity demanded, it might be quickly removed. * From this 
bridge the body of HeliogaLalus, with a stone around the neck, 
was cast into the Tiber. 

The account of the early history of the Pons Sublicius is very 
defective, no restorations or other important events in the history 
of the structure itself being recorded until its final destruction by 
a great flood in the time of Augustus.! 

The next bridge constructed by the Romans, the Pons Palit- 
inus or Senatorius, now distinguished by the title of Ponte Rotto, 
is opposite the temple of Fortuna Virilis, only a short distance 
from the narrow thoroughfare in which the latter is situated. 
This, the first stone bridge over the Tiber, was commenced 179 
years before the Christian era by the Censors Marcus Fulvius 
and P. ./Emilius Lepideus, who completed the driving of the 
piles upon which the bridge was built fifty years later by the 
Censors P. Scipio Africanus and L. Mummius. 

It has been objected that Livy, J who relates the history of 
the bridge, makes no mention of the name ot Palitinus. No 
satisfactory explanation 9f this omission has been offered, but 
it is evident from the position as well as from the fact that all 
the other bridges are accounted for, th:it the claim to the title is 
beyond all question. 

This bridge is apparently the ancient Pons yl£milius or Lepid- 
eus which was injured by the great flood during the reign of 
Tiberius and by whom it was restored. Tacitus § tells us that 
in the time of Otho, A. D. 69, it was again destroyed by a sud- 
den inundation. It remained in ruins a long time and no 
account of its repair can be found until the time of Antoninus 
Pius.!! In 1220 we find it being rebuilt by Pope Honorius III. 
It was again restored about the year 1552 by Julius II, and 
thirty years later by Gregory XIII. Finally in the year 1598, 
during the reign of Clement VIII, the two eastcrmost of its 
five arches with their parapets were destroyed by a violent inun- 
dation of the Tiber, since which event the bridge has remained 
in practically the same condition. Of the eastern extremity of 
the bridge close to the temple of Fortuna Virilis, on the left 
bank of the river, a very small portion remains ; the two pedes- 
tals with which the parapet terminated figured for a long time 
as interesting relics, but the erection of the present suspension 
bridge from the end of the third arch to the shore necessitated 
their removal. The scene in this vicinity is much admired. 
The remains of the bridge, forming a most picturesque ruin, com- 
prises the whole of three arches with the corresponding upper 



•Pliny, Lib. XXXVI, Chap. 23. t Dio. Lib. Si- 

tLib. XL. Cap. 51. v^ Hist. Lib. I, Cap. So. 

nj. Capitolinus, 8. 
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works and parapets in a remarkable state of preservation. A 
portion of the fourth arch also remiins. which launching forth 
without visible support, has, through the tenacity of the cement, 
been kept in substantially the sam^ condition for 250 years. 
The arches consist of one row of voussoirs and an archivolt fol- 
lowing the curve of the arch. Ornaments consisting of lions' 
heads are placed upon the piers, and two admirably sculptured 
marine horses adorn each arch. The spans of arches are about 
eighty feet, while the breadth is nearly forty-three feet. 

A short distance above the Ponte Rotto is the " Island of the 
Tiber." According to legend, this island was formed by the 
corn grown on the Campus Martius, belonging to the Tar- 
quins, which, after their expulsion, was consecrated to Mars. 
For this reason it could not be used for food, and was cut and 
thrown into the Tiber. * About the year 292 B. C.,tvvo bridges 
to the shores were constructed, whence the name " Inter duos 
Pontes " was given to the island. These bridsces were probably 
constructed of wood; no historical reference is found, however, 
to the builder or the material employed. What finally became 
of these early structures is unknown ; probably they were swept 
away by one of the inundations so common in the early history 
of Rome. 

The bridge on the side of the Campus Martius was built by 
L. Fabricius in B. C. 62, as the inscription, still extant, shows. 
In consequence we find Dion Cassius giving it the name Pons 
Fabricius, f and a coin with the title L. Fabricius gives on the 
opposite side a view of a bridge with a representation of a snake 
plainly alluding to the Island of the Tiber. % 

The span of the principal arches is eighty-two feet and the 
breadth forty-nine feet. The cornice which surmounts the 
bridge is ornamented with mitules. The inscription only partly 
legible, is as follows: L. Fabricius. C. T. Vi.ir. Faciundiim 
curavit. cidemq. probavit. Q. Lepidus. M. F. M. Lollius. M. F. 
Cos. Ex. S. C. Probaverunt. The latter part indicating that it 
was examined and found in good repair by Q. Lepidus and M. 
Lollius, consuls in 21 B. C. From this, the inference has been 
drawn by several that the senate always allowed forty years to 
elapse between the completion of a public work and the grant 
to it of their approval. This bridge, according to Horace, was 
a favorite spot with those who wished to commit suicide by 
drowning, and here Damasippus would have leaped into the 
Tiber were it not for the precepts of the stoic Stertinus. || 

M.iNyll, 5. 

t XXXVIII, 45. 

X About the vear 26, H. C,, a temple to .-I^sculapius was built uixjii the Island in 
consequence of' a holy snake, brought from Kpidaurus, having escajied and sought 
refuge on its shores. 

II Horace. Sat. II, 3. 
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In the middle ages the name of the bridge was changed to 
Pons Tarpeius, and later, owing to its proximity to the neigh- 
boring Ghetto, to Pons Judaeorum. It is now called the Ponte 
Quattro Capi, from the four quadri-frontal Hermes of Janus, 
which formerly adorned its parapet, and are supposed to have 
come from the temple of "Janus Geminus," which was situated 
in this neighborhood. 

The Ponte St. Bartolomeo which connects the island with 
Trastevere was finished in A. D. 370 as is indicated by tw^o 
existing inscriptions. It was dedicated to the use of the Roman 
people in the name of the Emperor Gratianus by Valentinianus, 
Valens and Gratianus. It is thought that these inscriptions refer 
to the rebuilding of the bridge. That there was an older bridge 
is clear not only from the fact that the island was called " Inter 
duos Pontes " before the time of Gratian, but also from the name 
Pons Cestius which occurs in the Notitia and undoubtedly be- 
longs to this bridge.* It is not entirely clear who Cestius was, 
but it is ijenerally supposed that a " Praefectus Urbi " by that 
name in B. C. 46 is the person after whom the bridge is named, 
and this agrees with the statement of Dion Cassius m reference 
to the building of the Pons Fabricius.f Coins bearing the name 
L. Cestius have been found, and A. Fulvio mentions an inscrip- 
tion dug up near the Ponte St. Angelo in which Val. Cestius. 
Curator. Reparum. et. alvei. Tiberis.is namt;d in the fourth year 
of Vespasian. It seems probable that the Pons Fabricius and 
the Ponte St. Bartolomeo were built at or about the same time, 
as one structure would be of little use without the other. 

There is an inscription in red letters on the inside of the 
parapet in which the name " Pontifex Maximus" is applied to 
e-ach of the builders. 

This bridge consists of one large arch of seventy-nine feet 
span and forty-nine feet in width, with two smaller arches. The 
name St. Bartolomeo is said to have been applied to the struct- 
ure in consequence of the body of St. Bartolomeo having been 
carried over it in the year 983. This bridge has also been 
called the Pons Feiratus. 

The Ponte Sisto known in ancient times by the Legionaries 
as the Pons Janiculensis was constructed — so says Procopius — 
after the building of the wall around " the little hill of the Jan- 
iculum." He further states, that after the building of the bridge 
several houses were erected on the Janiculum, so that from 
thenceforth the Tiber may be said to pass through Rome. Some 
ascribe thi erection of the bridge to Trajan others, to Antoninus 
Pius, but ancient history gives no definite clue to the builder. 

An inscription is given by Nardini which mentions its repair 
by Hadrian. Andrea Fulvio tells us that in his time it was 
called Ponte Aurelio. Its present name was derived from 

•Curios. Urb. Pontes. t Dion Cas. XXXVIT, 45. 
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Sextus IV, who employed the architect Baccio PintelK to 
restore it in 1474. 

The bridge is composed of four arches, in an excellent state 
of preservation, the spans varying from fifty to seventy feet. 

The Pons Triumphalis is, unfortunately, destroyed. A great 
diversity of opinion exists as to whether this bridge is the 
ancient Pons Vaticanus, or a separate and distinct structure. 
Bunsen and the older Italian topographers favor the latter, and 
claim that the Pons Triumphalis was situated above the Pons 
iElius, and that it crossed the river in the direction of Monte 
Mario. Some ruins, apparently belonging to the piers of a 
bridge, have been found behind the Teatro Tordinone or Apollo, 
and are claimed to be identified with the Pons Triumphalis, by 
which the Via Triumphalis crossed the Tiber.* It appears not 
improbable that before the Pons ^Elius was built this ancient 
roadway crossed at the P^ns Vaticanus which was undoubtedly 
sometimes called the Pons Triumphalis Just above the Pons 
iElius may be seen, at low water, the ripple, said to be caused 
by the ruins of the Pons Triumphalis. 

Likewise the position of the Pons Vaticanus is undecided by 
any satisfactory evidence, but from legendary and historical re- 
sources the claim is advanced that it was situated about 300 
yards below the Pons /Elius. Remains of a bridge are said to be 
visible at such a point, but since considerable masses of the 
piers in question were removed in 181 3, very few persons have 
been gratified with a view of these interesting relics. 

The Pons Vaticanus is generally supposed to have been built 
by Nero or Caligula as an approach to the imperial gardens. 
It is mentioned by Aurelius Victor and Prudentius under the 
name Vaticanus, but what finally became of the structure seems 
to have been left to mere conjecture. It was probably de- 
stroyed toward the end of the fourth century, as Prudentius says, 
that in his time, A. D., 404. the only approach to the Vatican 
was by the Pons yElius. The attack of the Goths upon this 
part of the city as described by Procopius would lead us to 
presume that the bridge was broken up before his time. This 
fact has been quoted as the reason for the absence of any men- 
tion of this bridge in the Notitia. 

The Pons Nerotanus mentioned in the *' Mirabilia Roma? ** f 
is probably identical with the Pons Vaticanus. 

The Pons ^Elius, commonly known as the Ponte S. Angelo, 
was built by the emperor /Elius Hadrianus, and was intended 
as a private means of access to the mausoleum which he built at 
or about the same time. The Einsiedlen MSS. gives an inscrip- 
tion, which in its time was found upon the bridge, assigning the 
date of its erection to the nineteenth tribuneship, and third con- 

* Bunsen Beschreibung, Band II. t Ed. Parthey, p. 4. 
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sulshtp of Hadrian,* and in support of this Nardini gives a 
medal, which dates from the third consulship of Hadrian and 
has upon one side the view of a bridge.f This evidence indi- 
cates the period of its erection as about 135 B. C. 

The name /Ehus is given to the bridge by Dion Cassius in his 
account of Hadrian's funeral. It received its present name of 
S. Angelo from the statue of an angel, which in later times was 
placed upon the mausoleum. 

The structure originally consisted of three large arches be- 
tween two smaller ones, which have now dissappeared. It is 
also said to have had a roof of bronze, supported by forty 
columns, of which it was despoiled during an incursion of the 
barbarians. Upon the parapets statues are said to have been 
placed, supported by buttresses erected on the starlings. The 
ancient arches, starlings and buttresses are in an excellent state 
of preservation and form an admirable example of the enduring 
quality of old Roman masonry, after withstanding for seventeen 
centuries the persistent force of rapid currents and the great 
pressure of violent inundations. 

During the Jubilee of 1450 the bridge gave way in conse- 
quence of the great crowd, J and one hundred and seventy-two 
persons are said to have perished in the Tiber. It was then 
widened and improved by Nicholas V. Clement VII, in 1530, 
improved the approach from the city by extending the parapets 
on the left bank of the river, and ornamented the extremities 
with statues of Peter and Paul. The figure bearing the keys 
was sculptured by Lorenzctto, while the other, holding the 
sword, i** the work of Paulo Romano. The balustrade, with the 
ten angels surmounting it, were added by Clement IX, in 1668. 
This arrangement has been likened by some to an avenue of the 
heavenly host, headed by the two apostles, who appear to wel- 
come to the shrine of St. Peter the pilgrim from the distant 
country. Each of the angels carries the representation of some 
one of the instruments of the Savior's suffering. These angels, 
called the *' breezy maniacs " of Bernini, are only from his 
designs. 

This bridge, subsequent to the fall of the Roman Empire and 
during the dark ages, was known as the Ponte d' Adriano, and 
also in consequence of its leading to the basilica, Ponte di S. 
Pietro. A painting in the Trimita de Monti containing a portrait 
of Leo X in the character of (Gregory, shows also a view ot 
this bridge as it appeared in Leo's time. 

Upon this bridge they who arc inclined to indulge in remi- 
niscences of antiquity may well pause with a solemn interest, for 



*Anon. Kinsied, a]). M.ihillon. 

t Nardini aj). (Iracv. 'Hies. IV. ]». 1445. 

t Raynald ad. an. 1450. 
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by this structure the remains of Hadrian, Antoninus Pius. Marcus 
Aurclius, Commodus, Septimus Severus, Geta and Caracella 
were conveyed across the Tiber to their resting place in the 
mausoleum of Hadrian. 

The bridge is fifty-one feet wide, and is composed of semi- 
circular arches, with spans varying from twenty-six to sixt>'-two 
feet. 

About one and a half miles from the gate of V^illa Borghese 
the Tiber is crossed by the Ponte Molle — the ancient Pons 
Milvius or Mulvius, which was erected B. C. 109, by the Censor 
M. ylilmilius Scaurus.* 

Livy mentions a Pons Mulvius at this place in 546. t 

The present structure is deemed by some not to be older than 
the time of Nicholas V, who they claim rebuilt the Ponte Molle 
in fifteenth century, and in support of this some traces of what 
is supposed to be an older bridge may be seen at low water. 
There must have been a bridge here in very ancient times if 
there is any truth in the tradition of its being customary to 
throw a human being into the river as a sacrifice to Pluto. This 
offering was prohibited upon the return of Hercules from Spain. 
Lactantius names the Pons Milvius as the scene of this barbar- 
ity. J Ovid, on the other hand, apparently alludes to the same 
.story, but speaks of a wooden bridge, § and for this reason some 
antiquarians claim that the Pons Sublicius and not the Pons 
Milvius was the scene of this custom. 

Here on the niglit of December 3, B. C. 6^^ Cicero captured 
the emissaries of the Allobrogi, with treasonable dispatches in 
connection with the conspiracy of Catiline. By this bridge on 
October 27, A. I). 312, Maxentius sought to escape to the city 
after his defeat by Constantine at the Saxa Rubra. In the haste 
and melee ensuinij the crowd forced him into the river where his 
body, weighted down by his massive armour, was found several 
days afterwards. On this occasion the seven branched candle* 
stick of Jerusalem was dropped into the river and probably there 
slUl remains. By this bridge the last triumphal procession of the 
Romans crossed the Tiber — that of the Emperor Honorius and 
Stilicho in A. I). 403. Here in A. I). 538 the bridge guards de- 
serted their post and allowed the Goihs to cross the Tiber.J 
Here in the dissolute times of the empire, Roman youth resorted 
for the purpose of revelry and debauch, and here in the pursait 
of illicit pleasures the monster Nero once narrowly escaped as- 
sassination.* Nicholas V built movable platforms or draw- 

• Aur Vict, tic Vir. lUustr. c. 27. 
M.n>. WVIK c. 51. 

t Instil, lib. I, c. 21. 

* Fast. lil>. V, 021. 

l*rtK.\»|uus. IV UclK>Cioth. Lib. 1, tap. 14. 
r.U"ilus, Lib. XIII, Caji. 47. 
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bridges at either extremity. These in 1805 vvere removed by 
Pious VII, who constructed the existing parapets and the whole 
of the upper part of the bridge as it appears at present. The 
statues of Christ and John the Baptist at the entrance to the 
bridge are by Mochi. The tower was built by Brelisarius. 

The bridge is twenty-nine feet in width, and consists of a 
series of arches with spans varying from fifty to eighty feet in 
length. 

The catalogue of the Curiosum gives the Pons Probi as last 
in the order of the bridges,:*: while the " Mirabilae Roma;" as- 
signs a like place to the Pons Valentinianus. This latter is with- 
out doubt identical with the Pons Probi, the name Valentinianus 
simply indicating that it was repaired by Valentinian. 

The site of Pons Probi is very difficult of determination. The 
most likely surmise is that which supposes the remains visible at 
the foot of the Aventine to be those of the piers of this bridge; 
but the silence of ancient history upon this point renders a defi- 
nite and satisfactory conclusion impossible. 

Frank C. Roberts. 

PRINCKTON, NkW JkrsKY. 



THE ANCIENT MEXICAN AND CENTRAL AMERI- 
CAN CODICES AND INSCRIPTIONS. 

As the history, so far as known, and also the general descrip- 
tion of the few aboriginal manuscripts hitherto discovered have 
been repeatedly published, I shall take for granted that the 
reader is familiar with these, and will allude to them only so far 
as is necessary to make clear my statements. 

THE CODEX TROAXO. 

This aboriginal document usually mentioned as " T/w Manu- 
script Troanol' is in reality a Codex and should be designated as 
such. Like the Dresden Codex, the Codex Percsianus and 
Codex Cortesianus (the fac- similes of the four are now before 
me), this is beyond question a genuine ante-Columbian Maya 
document, or at least wholly aboriginal and untinctured by the 
influence of European civilization. Like them it consists 
partly of written (hieroglyphic) characters, and partly of figures 
of men, women, animals, etc. ; often more or less grotesque ; 

I Curios Urh. Ponies, VIII. 
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often colored, but often only outlined in black. In all, the pages 
are usually divided into from two to four compartments by broad 
lines running across them from side to side. The left margin 
and a strip along the upper part of these compartments is gen- 
erally occupied by the written characters, the rest of the space 
being covered with figures, as shown in the annexed figure, 
which is copied from plate XIX. (Codex Troano.) 

Frequently, as shown in this figure, columns of characters 
extend down behind and between the figures. The column or 
columns at the left of the compartment, as in this case, consist 
of day symbols over which there is in nearly every instance a 
numeral character. 

The chief or general signification of many of the figures in 
these compartments can be satisfactorily determined. For 
example, some relate to the traveling merchants, others to the 
methods of capturing wild game ; some to the festivals of the 
New Year, others to the rains and storms to which the region 
was subject and to the agricultural pursuits of the people ; some 
to the custom of painting once a year their implements and 
utensils, others to the manufacture of cords and cloth, and some 
to the manufacture of their idols. We are thus enabled to make 
at least one step in the interpretation of this mysterious docu- 
ment. 

Examining the day columns, usually placed at the left of 
these compartments, we find that we can readily determine the 
days indicated by reference to the key which Landa has left 
on record in his ^'Rdaconi dc las Cosas dc Yucatan" For example, 
the column at the left of the upper compartment in our figure 
consists of five symbols, which, commencing at the top (the 
little rings or dots and short lines at the top are numeral char- 
acters and are not included), and reading downwards, represent 
the days Ciby Lamat, Ahan\ Eb, Kan. Plate XIX (Codex 
Troano.) 

Examining the list of Maya days and the order in which they 
stand with relation to each other, we are convinced that the 
order in which the days of these columns are to be taken is 
from the top downwards. The hundreds of examples in this 
and the other Maya Codices in which this holds good — with- 
out a single exception — is conclusive on this point. 

We have in this at least an indication of the order in which 
the other written characters or hieroglyphics are to be read. 
In a number of plates there are series of columns or lines which 
we may represent by letters. Each letter is used to i-epresent 
a particular character, hence where a letter is repeated the 
character it indicates is repeated. It is hardly possible that this 
should be read in lines, as entire lines consists of a single char- 
acter repeated. If we suppose the groups to be ritualistic 
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I to be rea.! in columns, the change 

1 m n o p 5n the first and last characters will 

be consistent with this idea. 
Still the Maya scribes adapted 
[5 . jj b b b their work to circumstances, and 

where columns were not practi- 
cable, changed them to lines. In 
our figure we notice in each com- 
partment (the day column at the 
left and the numeral characters 

[ , : J A A A ^^^ ^^^ "^^^ considered) over each 
I ; squatting figure four compound 

' characters, and behind each a col- 

t umn of four compound charac- 

\ ^ ' S h k q ters. If wc use letters in place 

I ' of these characters, repeating 

where the character is repeated, 
the arrangement in the lower compartment of our figure may be 
represented thus: It is apparent ' 

from this that the first and j a 1 1 a 1 ' 

third columns h a v e b c e n 

changed into two short lines j^ dawn a 
to allow space for the human 
figures. From numerous ex- ; ^ j. 

amples of this kind and other 

evidence, we ascertain that the t k ■ 

usual method was to place the ' 

written characters in columns, 

to be read from the top downwards, the columns succeeding 
each other from left to right ; that when they arc placed in 
lines they are to be read from left to right, the lines succeeding 
each other from the top downwards. But throughout this 
Codex (Troano) the lines do not appear to be continuous 
across the page in any instance; on the contrary, the groups 
are always in short, double columns, as shown in the last illus- 
tration. The same rule applies in the Codex Cortesianus, and 
apparently in the Codex Peresianus. Most of the inscriptions, 
as for example those on the right and left slabs of the Palenque 
Tablet, a figure of which is given in the American An tiql'rian 
for January, 1884, are to be read in double columns precisely 
as the shortened columns over the squatting individuals in our 
figure. 

In the Codex Troano the numeral characters — the short 
straight lines and large dots — belong to two classes, indicated 
in the original by the two colors, black and red. In our figure 
the black are represented by the solid black lines and large 
black docs (I do not refer to the lines and circles of minute 
dots connected with the written characters), and the red by hoi- 
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low lines and little circles. The red numerals (except on the 
" title-page," which is yet an impenetrable mystery) are used 
only to number the days of the Maya week and the years of 
the •* Indication," and hence never denote a number greater than 
13. The black are doubtless sometimes used to indicate the 
numbers of the months as claimed in my ^' Study of the Mann- 
script TroanOy' but since the publication of that work I have 
discovered by indisputable evidence, which cannot be given here, 
that these arc in a large majority of cases used only as counters. 
For illustration, counting 5 days from Thursday 7th brings us 
to Tuesday 12th; the 5 in this illustration is a counter in the 
sense most of the black numerals appear to be used. The cor- 
rectness of this conclusion is easily verified by applying it to 
the hundreds of series found in the Dresden and Troano 
Codices. From this fact I have been enabled to determine be- 
yond question that the character seen in the extreme lower 
right-hand corner of the upper compartment of our figure and 
which I was led formerly to believe was a death symbol, is in 
fact, a symbol for the number 20, and if phonetic for the Maya 
word Kal or HunkaL 

But little progress has so far been made in deciphering the 
written characters. That some of them are phonetic has been 
satisfactorily established. On the other hand, it is evident that 
some are symbols and others abbreviated pictographs. Landa's 
alphabet furnishes no aid in this attempt, yet the further we pro- 
gress toward the solution of the riddle the more are we disposed 
to believe there is a substratum of truth in the old Bishop's expla- 
nation. The day and month symbols furnish but little aid; on 
the contrary, the fact becomes more and more apparent as we 
progress in the study of this document that the names now ap- 
plied to these symbols are, in most cases, not only not phonetic 
equivalents, but are different from the names formerly given to 
them. We are therefore limited in our attempts at decipher- 
ment to the slow and laborious process of long and close study 
of the characters and innumerable comparisons, so that by dis- 
covering the different uses made of a character we may at length 
ascertain its signification, and, if phonetic and Maya, its equiv- 
alent in words. 

This, it is true, is very slow work, but it is the only method 
of solution that offers any hope of success. The comparison 
of these characteis with the hieroglyphics and characters of 
the nations of the old world has failed in the hands of some of 
Europe's best philologists to lead to any satisfactory results. So 
far as these characters are phonetic they will ultimately be 
deciphered. Although but little progress has been made, yet it 
is sufficient, as I believe, to justify this conclusion. 

The symbols of the four cardinal points have been deter- 
mined, although there is a difference of opinion as to their assign- 
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ment. If phonetic, as they appear to be, this uncertainty is 
limited to but two words for each. As heretofore stated, the 
symbol of twenty has now been determined beyond question. I 
have also detetcrmincd by evidence satisfactory to myself and 
and which I think will ultimately be accepted, the hieroglyphics 
for "earth," "wood," "bread," " stone-heaps," " owl" {stnx pas- 
senna), and some eight or ten other terms, all of which appear 
to be phonetic and in which similar elements appear to repre- 
sent similar sounds. Some of these have been accepted by 
Rosny, but the majority have been determined since the publi- 
cation of my ** Shidy of the Manuscript I'roanaJ' I do not include 
in this enumeration the tentative illustrations of that work, for 
although I believe most of them will stand the test of future 
investigation, I have as yet found satisfactory means of testing 
but few of them. 

That many of the characters are symbolsand not phonetic, is 
very evident. Several of these I have by careful study and 
comparison succeeded in determining. But it is impossible to 
explain the steps by which my conclusions have been reached 
without fac-similes of numerous plates of the Codex which can- 
not be introduced here. 

Washin(;t()n, D. C. CvRl'S Thomas. 



LECTURES ON POLYTHEISM. 

II. ON TIIK KCVITIAX MVTIIOLOCaES. 

In bringing before you the subject of religion among the 
Egyptians, the first point which strikes me as peculiarly charac- 
teristic of this belief is the singular completeness with which 
the earlier forms of cultus were preserved among them side by 
side with the highest development to which religious thought 
attained in that country. Ancestor worship in all its forms sur- 
vived. There were family sacrifices to the deified progenitors ; 
there were official sacrifices with sepulchral chapels and temples 
consecrated to the tribal ancestry of special localities; there 
were national sacrifices to the deified kings, the forefathers of 
the present king, who even while he sacrificed to them, was 
looked on as a God. The higher gods of after introduction 
were, as we shall see, united with them by genealogies, and took 
the superior rank, but ancestor worship was not extinguished, it 
was merely modified by this proceeding. Again, the animal 
worship which succeeds in the normal order to ancestor worship, 
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remained established among the people, even if the first dynasty 
of rulers refused to recognize it. It certainly was not a newly 
imposed worship in the time of Kakan, as some would have us 
think. " Such usages/' says Tiele in his excellent ** Outlines," 
"cannot be imposed; they grow up among the people." In the 
identification of the bull Apis and the god Asar (Osiris), and the 
like, we find the connecting links between the ancestor worship 
and that of animals. But it is not until we come to the worship 
of Osiris himself that we are properly in the realm of Polythe- 
ism. The worship of Osiris is the oldest and most universal of 
all their numerous pantheon. Although it was especially vigor- 
ous in Thinis-Abydos, it had a recognition in every part of 
Egypt, greater than that of any other god. The story of his 
death at the hand of his brother Set, of the lamentations of his 
wife and his other sister, I sis and Nephthys, of his endowment with 
the power of the word by Thot or Thoth the moon god, the god 
of the arts, of his avenging by Har- Pa-Chart, Horus the child, 
and of his reigning among the dead — all this is a story more 
familiar to us than any other Egyptian myth, and rightly so, for 
it was undoubtedly the most central of all Egyptian beliefs. 
This tale of the dead sun killed by the darkness and rising again 
in the morning, enacted every day before their eyes, never lost 
its freshness for them, for they saw in it the victory of light over 
darkness, of knowledge over ignorance, of virtue over sin, but 
especially the conquest of life over death. The same belief that 
animates the christian hymns at Easter, and the scientific philos- 
opher in our own time — the perpetual resurrection of all that 
seems dead — the denial of the extinction of matter, and of 
mind — the recognition of the fact that 

Never star 
Was lost here, but it rose afar, 

was the continual solace of these Egyptians. If it were my in- 
tention now to trace the social and political results of such a 
faith, I should enlarge on the identification of the worshiper with 
Osiris and his ultimate unison with him, but my present task is 
a lower one and I must ask you to consider the form in which 
this belief was set rather than the belief itself. 

To begin, I must call your attention to the peculiarly Egyp- 
tian fourfold form of personified sun god. We have first, Har- 
Pa-Chrat, the child Horus, the son of Osiris, who avenges him 
by killing the darkness : the rising or eastern sun. Secondly, 
we have the night sun, Set, who kills Osiris and who oscillates 
in meaning between the darkness itself in which the setting sun 
dies and is buried, and the invisible sun who travels back from 
west to east in the night time : the northern or dark sun. Thirdly, 
we have Osiris himself, the dying or setting or western sun. 
Fourthly, Har-ur, the father of Osiris, the sun in his strength 
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at the noonday: the southern or exalted sun. This fourfold 
divtsion pervades the whole of Egyptian mythology. 



TABLE OF THE FOURFOLD CH.\R.\CTER OF THK ECIYTIAN SUN. 
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Again, I would direct the attention of any one who wishes to 
understand Egyptian myths, to the manner in which the triads 
or threefold groups of gods are composed. The ordinary ex- 
planation of them, as consisting of father, mother and son, is by 
no means sufficient, and only explains a part of them. It seems 
to me that the real group is a tetrad, although only a derived 
triad is usually sculptured or painted, and that four different triads 
arc thus provided for the artist, by the omission of oie member 
of the tetrad. Thus in the case of the Osiris group, the full 
tetrad con.sists of Osiris, Horus. his son, Isis, his wife, and Ne- 
phthys his sister — these two latter representing the western and 
eastern horizons, the evening and the morning red, and even oc* 
casionally upper and lower Egypt (in cases where the kings and 
gods are identified). The tetrad is arranged thus: i. Nephthys ; 
2. Osiris ; 3. Isis ; 4. Horus. If Nephthys be omitted, we have 
the ordinary triad, Osiris, Isis and Horus ; if Osiris be omitted, 
we have Nephthys, Isis and Horus ; if Isis be omitted, we have 
Osiris, Nephthys and Horus ; if Horus be omitted, we have Ne- 
phthys, Osiris and Isis ; and all these forms of triads are found 
in the sculptures and paintings. 

Alongside with this Osiris system, existed all through his- 
toric time but not in so universal a distribution over the country, 
the rival doctrine of Ra worship. The conflict between Ra, the 
sun god of Heliopolis, and the serpent Apap, represents the 
struggle of the sun and the storm cloud. The group Pta, Ra, 
Har^Hat and Seb, represent the sun as rising, noonday, setting 
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and midnight, just as the Osiris group do. These are in like 
manner connected in genealogical form. Thus Ra is son of Pta, 
and Seb, of Ra. Har-Hat is probably a brother of Seb, as Set 
is of Osiris. Consequently when the Ra worship came to be 
amalgamated with that of Osiris, we find this group prefixed to 
the Osiris group in the list of kings, thus: i. Pta ; 2. Ra ; 3. 
Agathodaimon (Har-Hat) ; 4. Seb ; 5. Osiris ; 6. Set ; 7. Horus. 
These seven are the seven divine rulers. It will be noticed that 
the junction of the two groups is made by identifying Seb with 
the father of Osiris, whereas the true father of Osiris in a still 
earlier form of myth was Har-ur, the noonday sun. This diffi- 
culty arose from the fact that in the Osiris legend the rising sun 
is looked on as the youngest of the family, while in the Ra 
myth, Pta, the former, sculptor is regarded as the oldest of the 
gods. Another form of this genealogy is Tuni, the hidden or night 
sun, who begets Shu, the outspreading or rising sun, who in turn is 
father of Ra. Kheper, again, the continually self-renewed, is a 
form of the rising sun, while Harmachuti-Ra, Ra on the horizon, 
and Bcnnu ihe dying Phoenix, are forms of the setting sun. In like 
manner Tanen is a form of the noonday sun, and Sochar, the 
night sun. 

In the writings of the Egyptologists, the offices of several of 
these are differently assigned. I venture, notwithstanding, to 
state my own opinion, with some confidence, for these rea- 
sons: First, There is no item of it that is not supported by 
some one of the illustrious writers who are far better acquainted 
with Egyptian lore than I am. Secondly, It gives a satisfactory 
arrangement of all the compound deities as far as I am acquainted 
with them. Thirdly, I have not been able to find any self con- 
sistent arrangement in the writings of Wilkinson, Sharpe, Ken- 
rick, Birch, Renouf, etc. Only on this plan can I explain such 
compounds as Shu-Ra-Osiris-Tum at Ezneh (ChampoUion); 
Kheper-Ra-Harmachis-Tum, on a Stele of Thothmes IV (Tiele); 
Khem-Ra-Bennu-Tum, in the Rock of the Dead; Pta-Tanen- 
Osiris-Sochar (Tiele); surely each member of every group must 
represent the sun in a different character from the other mem- 
bers. 

Later still than the deities we have considered, arc Min (also 
called Kern or Amri), Amun and Mont. These again are vari- 
ants of the Sun god. Khem, in fact, is frequently undistin- 
guishable from Pta, and Amun is identical with Ra, as Amun Ra. 
Nevertheless, there was a tendency in later times to identify them 
with the elements; Khem with earth, Amun with air, Mont, the war 
god, with fire, and an older deity, Chnum or Kneph, with water. 
This and similar refinements misled modern inquirers for some 
time. Another cause of misunderstanding was the tendency of 
the Greeks to identify the Egyptian deities with their own. 
Modern students approached Egyptian mythology through the 
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portal of Herodatus, and identified Amun with Zeus, Pta with 
Hephaestus, Ra with Apollo, and Khem with Pan. There can 
be indeed little doubt that there was in the earliest worships be- 
fore they became amalgamated in one pantheon, such an analogy 
to be traced. Seb, the earth, was analogous to Demeter, his 
consort being Nutpe, the heaven, who corresponded to Zeus; 
Zeus and Demeter being the same as Dyaus and Prithin, the 
Hindoo parents of the gods; Chnum, again corresponds to 
Poseidon; Ra to Apollo; Thoth to Hermes; Pta to Hephaestus? 
and probably Mont to Ares, but all such comparisons can only 
SLppiy to an earlier form of Egyptian belief than we have record 
ot. In historical times all these had become identified ;vith the 
sun and fire worship, and storm worship had disappeared. The 
Egyptian mythology corresponds, not in world chronology but 
in stage of development, less to the Vedic or Greek mythology 
than to the Puranic, where all the Adityas were identified with 
the sun, as we shall see in my next lecture. 

There is, indeed, hardly a doubt in the minds of the greatest 
Egyptologists that the whole of the greater Egyptian gods 
became ultimately varying aspects of one deity, the Sun. Iwea 
Chnum, the god of waters, shows in his name, which means 
the architect, an analogy with the fire god, Pta, the sculptor. 
As time went on, the deities get separated from their abodes^ 
Polydaemonism becomes Pantheism. This takes place in all 
religious developments, but in Egypt an earlier development is 
traceable; not only did Ra separate from the sun's disk, and 
become an anthropomorphic god, but the sun itself had previously 
been confused with the fire-glow of its rising, the air through 
Avhich it ran its daily course, the wateron which it trav^eledback 
from west to east, and the earth under which it dwelt in its tomb. 
Hence, in their earlier developments, we may judge that Ptah 
had been a creating fire god ; Amun, a supreme air god ; Chnum, 
a creating water god ; Seb, an earth god, the father of the Osiris 
race, and so on. In no mythology is it so necessary to remem- 
ber that we are dealing, not with the beliefs of a nation at some 
fixed epoch, but with a historic development of some thousands 
of years, in addition to a prehistoric developm<^nt of unknown 
period. Many a statement that is true, if proper regard be had 
to the date to which it may be applied, becomes utterly false if 
handled in the careless way of some investigators, Lenormant for 
example. It is also needful in the case of Egypt, as in that of 
Greece, to pay much attention to the local worship of each 
deity. The Osiris worship was very widely spread; but ot the 
other deities even the greatest were circumscribed in a narrow 
bound of territory. The chief worship of Pta was at Memphis, 
of Amun at Thebes, of Ra at Heliopolis, and so on. 

1 must now say somewhat of the goddesses. They are far 
from being like the Vedic, mere reflexes of the male divinities. 
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and midnight, just as the O^ ^.^j ,^^, j^l^ -^ ^,^^ Q^i^i^ „^^.^,^ 

manner connected in gencal. , iividualized. Take, for' in- 

and Seb, of Ka. Har-Hat ,. ^ .i^^j^^.^^ ^j^ greatly beloved, 

is of Osins. Consequent.- .,.^^ .^^ abundant in the British 

amalgamated with that oi .^,^^^^^ j^^^,^^ ^j^j,^^ relations to 

the Osiris group m thr .,. to Osiris. It is not so clear 

Agathoda^mon (Har-H..- ^^ usually accurate and rational. 

These seven are the M' ^^^,^j ^^ ^^^^ universe, just as his 

the junction of the iv ..,,^^^.„ts its destroying and purifving 

the father of Uslrl^. ..^.^^ ^.^j^^j ^j^,^ j^j^ j^^ mysterious 

earlier form ot myi . j^.^^ ^^.j^,^ j^j^ consort Bas. symbolize 

^ [^fT ■- ^l^eering glow/' I don't believe a 

IS looked on a> • . ^. ^^orshipers had scarcely passed the 

myth, lta,thc ■ . Polydaemonism and Polytheism. Thc\' 

gods. Another abstraction and classification of a modern 

sun.whobegLN , ,^. ,^^j confused Ptah himself asa firegod. 

father ot Kii. ^vcre more concrete in their worship than 

11:1 ' ^'^'*^ ^^^^ have comedown to us of equal com- 

and Bcnnu ■ .=;^^ suppose that they distinguished into differ- 

manner , >^. a cosmic soul fire; second, a purifying and 

"* r ^ Vi"" ihird, a mysteriously operating fire; fourth, a 

In th' .*■ .^,,„||g fire; fifth, a cheeringly glowing fire! Im- 
thcsc art . _^^^ found only two aspects of fire in any mythol- 
.stalc r^» ^ . examined ; one, that of the heavenly, sacrificial. 
•''^*"^ .V. dcntical with the altar flame and the dawn of 

^^■^^^*' ^. i\\c other a volcanic, destructive fire, identical with 

^'^ \ ;^. Beyond these it is most unlikely that any Poly- 
''* '^ ../i 01 would discriminate. These two aspects are given 
'" s^^» I. id Sekhet. 

V.N. ri*^'*^^ goddess is Hathor, ** The Horse of Horus," the 

. ul the goddesses, who with Horhut was adored in 

^sM t'ven the Osiris worsh ip had not developed. Hathor 

,. u\ ihe same as the Semitic Istar, the Sabaean Athor, the 

.•^v.^oi of the Bible, the Surya of the VeJa. here the sun 

. . u»i the Aphrodite of the Greeks, who as the lover of 
;.:,•.«. ^ v\.is afterwards confused with her; Hut is the morning 

; ^:.M\. Hathor being that in the evening; Nut, the consort of 
^>, \ \\w heaven. Seb being the earth. In most mythologies, 

.^v4-»^'l> . the heaven is the male, the earth the female. As for 
j.»..i:Kk\ l>yaus and Prithiri. Neith, the virgin mother, is 
. '.slui v»f the oldest goddesses, identified by the Greeks with 
V,;unx*. S.iti, who has personally been identified with Here, 
tul ^^hosi' emblem is an arrow shot through the skin of a beast, 
, ui N^hosi' name signifies "arrow,'* I take to be a form of the 
.,i:iK* power as the Greek Artemis. Tefaut, ** Humidit>' or 
I vM»n." the wife of Shu, is surely the same as Aphrodite, who 
iU^t in loam-born and the consort of the fire god Hephaestus. 

It wouldJhia|pfitIess in this brief sketch to say anything of 
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>, Anouka, and the rest of the goddesses, 
^int about them is iheir great family like- 
assuming each other's functions, £lnd 
''viduality. I had better, perhaps, 
the moon in this mythology. 
!. belongs to the Osiris group; 
• 1 measuring time led to the ascrip- 
pace as inland measuring, of energy 
iiiuulc in numbers, to the same deity. 
i i>f all science, and also of all literature; 
_, regarded as cognate and not as by our 
iljsparate nature. There was another moon- 
^011 of Amun and Mut; he is of later growth 
Mills the importance of Thubi (Thoth). A great 
Lii.m its real value has been assigned by theadvocates 
ihcism to the doctrine creation by a supreme deity aided 
eight cosmic powers. These powers are the celestial 
Mil, the air, the dark or the undifferentiated, and time; each 
wt these being presented as male and female. The supreme 
Ciod is sometimes Ptah, as the heavenly fire, sometimes Chnum^ 
as the formative water, sometimes Hapi, the Nile God. But all 
this is very far from Henotheism ; it it is simply the mythologic 
expression of differences of view similar to those of the Platon- 
ists and Neptunists of modern geological theory; we shall, per- 
haps, some day be told to adopt a Heno-scientific view with 
regard to them. 

If we look at the religion of Egypt as a whole we can mark 
out certain stages in its history. During the early period, say 
from 5,coo to 3,000 B. C, especially under the first six dynas- 
ties, the sun worship of Ptah, Ka, Har-Hat. Osiris, was supreme. 
Ptah was specially adored as the uniter of the two divisions oi 
the kingdom previously under different rulers. It was during 
this early period that not only was animal worship continued as 
a state institution, but also ancestor worship in the third or na- 
tional stage was kept up at its greatest height in the form of King 
worship. The tombs in these pyramid-building times are rarely 
adorned with representations of the Polytheistic gods ; scarcely 
ever is any allusion made to them in the inscriptions. The 
earlier worships were .still strong and the priesthood weak. At a 
later date, from 3,000 to 2,000 B. C, when the sovereign town was 
no longer Memphis but Thebes, when agriculture and the pursuits 
of peace were flourishing, when the religion naturally assumed 
more and more the local forms that had developed at Thebes,. 
then we find the supremacy of the Memphis sun god greatly 
modified and obscured. Ptah, however, is still especially wor- 
shiped, and sometimes even as the creative fire alongside of 
Chnum the formative water. Amun has been identified with Ra 
as Amun-Ra, and not only in that form in which he was ulti 
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mately to become the supreme god, but also in the form of 
Mont, the water god. and of Min or Khem, the god of agricul- 
ture ; he assumed the highest rank. Then, too, when canals 
were developed, when the whole irrigation system was com- 
pleted, was the time when not only Chnum but Sebak, the Nile 
god, came into special prominence. This crocodile god. this 
god of the inundation, the limits of which were supposed to be 
foreshown by the deposition of the crocodile's eggs, is a striking 
instance of the still prevalent importance of animal worship. 

With temporary interruptions of development, such as the 
attempt of Amenophis IV, to substitute the worship of Ater-Ra 
the sun disk, for that of Amun-Ra, we have no concern in this 
sketch. We can only note the period of decay in the last 
thousand years B. C, the incursion«i of foreigners, Persians, 
Assyrians, and Greeks, produced an assimilation in the Egyp- 
tian deities to their own; Osiris and Set became more like 
Ahormazdu and Ahriman; Osiris-Apis grew similar to Serapis; 
Hathor was assimilated to Aphrodite. Above all, the goddesses 
became elevated above the gods; this broke up the whole system. 
It would be very interesting to trace many of these changjs in 
detail — to trace for instance the serpent, the creeping thing, 
through all his changes, from the Aryan serpent to the Hebrew 
Seraph, then to Serapis of Sinope, and finally to his confusion 
with the Asar- Apis, the bull Osiris. But I must not be tempted 
from my immediate object which is not to give you an account 
of the mythology of any one country, nor to bring before you 
a selection of amusing or interesting details from the mythologies 
of all countries, but to impress on you, as far as my time limits 
will allow, the true order of the development of Polytheism and 
consequently the fallacy of the recent theories of Henotheism 
and the like. What is the exact historical position of Egyptian 
mythology in relation to other nations it is not at present possi- 
ble to say; we cannot tell whether the sun worship cams from 
an Aryan source; whether the Osiris and other myths and the 
cosmogony sprung from an Accadian or Semitic origin. But 
we can fix the position of Egypt on the universal scale with 
great accuracy. We see that the beginning of Egyptian history 
coincides with the introduction of Polytheistic sun worship, the 
epoch when earlier beliefs have not disappeared, when ancestor 
worship and animal worship still have not merely a real but a 
recognized existence, forming part of the state religion. Conse- 
quently the growth of Polytheism can be studied in many re- 
spects better in this than in any other system. 

Conversely, the effects of the Egyptian system on other na- 
tions have been enormous, and can be traced. On the Hebrews, 
and still more on the Phoenicians, its effects can be seen in many 
ways. Especially is the influence of Egypt on the Greeks, 
whom it first reached through the Phoenicians, important; yet 
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even this is overshadowed oy the results which are exhibited in 
Pagan Rome and afterwards reproduced in Christian Rome, to 
whom it furnished the doctrine of the immaculate conception and 
the worship of a virgin goddess, who gradually assumed the 
highest position in the Christian Pantheon. 

T.oNnr>N. c;. B. F. G. Fleav. 



TRANSLATION OF THE OBELISK IN NEW YORK. 

THE MIGRATION OF OBELISKS. 

The removal of an obelisk from Egypt to London, and more 
recently the re-erection of another at New York, has called at- 
tention to these singular »^onuments of antiquity, and especially 
to the migrations which some of them have undergone. It ap- 
pears that obelisks wereecred in Egypt as early as a date which 
preceded the exodus of the Israelites from their house of 
bondage. 

Heliopolis was the chief seat where the obelisks were erected, 
and from this place the majority of the migrations have begun. 

Great uncertainty has existed as to the date of these removals, 
but latterly the subject has received such critical and careful 
study that we are now able to say with considerable definiteness 
at what times they have occurred. 

The first thing to be noticed is the fact that nearly all of the 
obelisks came from the same locality. 

The places where some of these obelisks are at present, con- 
trast strangely with the original locality, and the object for 
which they were removed also differs widely from that which 
led to their first erection. 

The cities which now boast of the possession of an ancient 
obelisk are Rome, Constantinople, London and New York, but 
the period of the removal and erection in these cities covers 
nearly eighteen centuries. 

OBELISKS REMOVED DURING THE REIGN OF AUGUSTUS. 

Ancient writers dwell with frequent iteration upon the ruin 
visited upon the monuments of K^fypt by Cambyses when he 
subjugated that country, and many of the obelisks shared the 
fate of the buildings before which they stood. Pliny tells us of 
a notable exception at Heliopolis, where the conqueror was so 
struck with the beauty of one of these shafts that he ordered the 
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flames which had already reached its pedestal to be extinguished, 
out of reverence for its symmetry and workmanship, though he 
had no reverence for the city itself. Here flashed out through 
his usual ferocity the true Persian love for the beautiful, such as 
prompted Xerxes to adorn the stately plane-tree in the valley of 
the Menouder with golden ornaments, and appoint a perpetual 
keeper in its honor. Under the Ptolemies we know of the re- 
moval of but one obelisk from its original site, and that was 
done by Ptolemy Philadelphus to embellish the temple which he 
erected at Alexandria for his wife and sister Arsinoe. In speak- 
ing of this obelisk, Pliny says that under the Romans it was 
found to be an inconvenience to the docks, and was accordingly 
removed to the Forum by a Prefect named Maxinius,who is now 
supposed to have been Prefect during the latter part of the reign 
of Augustus. Pliny then adds that there are two other obelisks 
near the harbor of Alexandria, before the temple of Caesar, and 
Augustus transported two also to Rome, one of which he placed 
in the Circus Maximus, and the other in the Campus Martins, 
where it served for some years as a sun dial, though it had 
already become useless for that purpose in his time, for what 
reason he did not know. Both of these obelisks were overthrown 
and lay for centuries on the ground covered by debris, till redis- 
covered and re-erected — that of the Circus Maximus in 1589 
on the Piazza del Popolo, and that of the Campus Martius in 
1792 on the Piazza Monte Citorio, where they still stand. The 
latter was found in several pieces and considerably mutilated. 
It is supposed to have been brought from Heliopolis and to have 
been originally erected by Psammitichus I or II. The other, 
which we give,* is in a fair state of preservation, and be 
longs to the earlier epoch of the XlXth Dynasty. It was erected 
at Heliopolis by Seti I, who sculptured the pyramidion of 
the three first sides, and the centre line of hieroglyphics of the 
same sides. His son. Ramses, H added the two lateral columns 
on each of these sides and all on the fourth. Each king has 
two different cartouches or ovals, which may be easily distin- 
guished and recognized in the cut. Both these obelisks were 
removed to Rome in the year 10-9 B. C, as is ascertained from 
the inscriptions which were engraved upon them by Augustus, 
and were found when the shafts were re-exhumed at Rome. 
They were dedicated to the Sun by the Roman, as they had been 
originally by the Egyptian. 

The pair at Alt-xandria, commonly called Cleopatra's 
Needles, were from Heliopolis. like the others, and were supposed 
by some to have been conveyed to Alexandria, by Cleopatra, 
and placed before the shrine she built to Julius Caesar. Others 
have thought that this was the work of Augustus, and others of 
Tiberius. In fact, nothing positive was known about it till 1877^ 

*See frontispiece. 
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when Mr. Dixon proceeded to Alexandria to remove to Eng 
land that one of the pair which had lain prostrate for many cen- 
turies. Being unable to discover the pedestal of this, he cleared 
away the accumulation about the foot of the other, to learn what 
sort of a base should be made when he reached England with 
his prize, and in the process he ascertained that it had originally 
rested upon four bronze sea crabs, two of which still remained in 
position. On the right claw of one of these, a bilingual inscrip- 
tion in Greek and Latin was found, which was read to this effect: 
" In the eighth year of Augustus Caesar, Barbarus, Prefect, 
of Egypt erected (this), Pontius being the architect." This 
fixed ihe date of erection in B. C. 23-22, under Augustus, and 
when the obelisk, after some mishaps, was finally set up in Lon- 
don, this date was inscribed upon its pedestal, as it was upon 
the restored crabs placed under our own monolith after it had 
been transported with such brilliant success by Commander 
Gorringe from its position at Alexandria, to the knoll in Central 
Park. This date, however, has since been proved to have been 
historically impossible; by clearing away the rust on the crab, 
now in the Metropolitan Museum, a character was discovered 
in the Greek date and a corresponding one in the Latin, which 
set the event ten«years later, which removed all historical diffi- 
culties, and brought it into harmony with an inscription from 
Philae, in which the same Prefect is mentioned with his full 
name, P. Rubricus Barbarus, in the same year, 13-12 B. C. 
This Prefect is totally unknown from ancient historians and 
other writers, and his very name is disclosed to us only by 
these two inscriptions, and two others in Italy, have been 
shown to belong rightfully to him. He was a member of 
a plebeian family, natives of Casinum, and obviously a favorite 
of the emperor's; and it is due to him and his architect Pontius, 
that the first obelisks Were removed by the Romans. It required 
considerable boldness and engineering skill to do this, and the 
first trial was made from Heliopolisto Alexandria. This proved 
so successful that the greater feat of transporting a pair to 
Rome was conceived — a feat of which Pliny says, " the ditli- 
culty of conveying these monoliths to Rome by sea surpassed 
everything, ana the vessels used were marvelous spectacles, so 
that Augustus consecrated the first one at Puteoli." This was 
done only three years after the others were erected at Alexan- 
dria, and as we hnd the name of "Pontius the Athenian " as the 
artist of a beautiful fountain in the gardens of Meca^nas at 
Rome, it is reasonable to suppose that the architect who was so 
successful in the first attempt was also the person selected for 
the second and greater, so soon after. Hence we may think 
thai the obelisk of the Piazza del Popolo, the cut of which we 
give, has this tie also which binds it to our own, besides 
the fact that both shot up into the Egyptian sky at Heliopolis for 
long centuries together, and both contain the inscriptions of Ram- 
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ses II on the outer columns of each face. Ours, however, was not 
erected by Seti I, but some three centuries earlier by the great 
conqueror, Thothmes III, who engraved the central columns in 
his own honor and that of the god of Heliopolis. Ramses in this 
case, as so frequently elsewhere, appropriated the vacant space 
to himself, and the same cartouches of his may be read here as 
upon that of the cut given. 

As an example of the style of these lordly Egyptian mon- 
archs, we subjoin the translation of the hieroglyphics of our 
obelisk, as rendered by Dr. Henry Brugsch, for the New York 
Herald, of Feb. 22, 1881. 

The sculptures of the pyramidion are thus described: 

TRANSLATION. 

On the north face "King Thutmes III is represented as a 
Sphinx, with the head and arms of a man. He is offering two 
vases of wine to the Sun God On. His body rests on a sort of 
pylon, decorated with the titles : 

* The Strong Bull || Who manifests himself || King || in the 
Thebaid, || The Son of the Sun : || Thutmes. 

Over the body may be read : 

The Gracious God, || Lord of the Two Worlds, || King of Upper 
and Lower Egypt, || Ra-men-kheper.' 

On the west face Dr. Brugsch makes the text the same as 
above, with some portions undecipherable, and the south face 
illegible. The east face has the same representation and text as 
the north, the sun-god being called Hormakhu, the Harmais or 
Harmachis of the Greeks. " The king's titles are : * The Gra- 
cious God, II The Lord of the Two Worlds : || Ra-men-kheper.' 
The offering to the god is Indicated by the inscriotion : ' Gift of 
Wine.' " 

NottA Side of Shaft. 

TEXT OF CENTRE LINE. 

[Name of Royal Standard^ 

Horus: Magnified and Enlighted by the || Crown of Upper 
Egypt. 

\jrhe Official Standard^ 

The King of Upper and Lower Egypt : || Ra men-kheper. 

*~ *All Egyptian kings had five distinct appellations which were always preceded by 
five titles. These titles are: 

1. The Name of the Royal Staniard^ preceded and indicated by the words, 
^•Ilorus," or "Horus, the Sun." 

2. The Official Title^ preceded by the words, **The King of Upper and Lower 
Egypt," or "Lord of the Two Worlds." 

3. The Crown Title y preceded by the words, "The Lord of the Diadems of the 
Vulture and of the Serpent Ouraios."*^ 

4. The Family Name^ indicated by the expression, "The Son of the Sun." 

5. The Title of '' The Victorious,'' preceded by the words, "The Golden Horus." 
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[ T/ic Title of the Vktorions,\ 

The Golden Horus. || The Strong of Arm. || Who beat the 
Kings of Foreign Nations || Who were numbered by hundreds of 
thousands.il For his Father, the Sun-God Ra, ordained for him || 
Victories over all Lands, j Mighty Power || Was concentrated 
at the points of his hands | To widen the Boundaries of Egypt. 

\The Family Name^ 

The Son of the Sun || Thutmes || . . . Who gives Life of all 
Stability and Purity || To-day as ever after. 

East Side. Centre Line. 

[Name of the Royal Standard^ 

Horus: The Strong Bull || Who manifested himself as King 
in Thebaid. 

\^The Crown Titled] 

The Lord of the Diadems of the Vulture and of the Serpent. || 
His Kingdom is as lasting as is the || Sun in the Heavens. || 

[The Family Nam?, enclosed in an elliptical circle and contain- 
ing a curious allusion to the meaning of the name Thutmes^ 

The Creature of the God Tum, Lord of the City of On, || The 
Son who came out from his Belly, and whom || The God Thut 
formed. [Mes.*] 

They created him in the Grand Hall \of the Temple of (9;/t] 
II After the model of their own body. || Being conscious of the 
Great Deeds he was to accomplish: !| He, whose Kingdom should 
be of long duration. 

[The Official Title,'] 

The King of Upper and Lower Egypt, IjRa-men-kheper, || 
Friend of the Great God Tum, and of |j The Circle of his Divini- 
ties. I He who gives \ Life of all Stability and Purity || To-day 
as ever after. 

S(^UTH Side. Centre Line. 

[Name of the Royal Standard,] 

Horus: the Strong Bull, || Friend of the Sun-God Ra. 

[The Official Title:] 

The King of Upper and Lower Egypt, || Ra-men-kheper. . . 



West Side. Centre Line. 

[Name of the Royal Standard.] 

Horus: the Strong Bull, || Who manifested himself as King in 
the Thebaid. 



• " Tkoth crejtei him ThothmciJ" This cartouche is very curious and interesting, 
as the phrase is calculated to form the name of Thothmes with the last word of each 
column.— Chabas, Records of the Past, Vol. X. p. 24. 
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iOfficial Titlel^ 

The King of Upper and Lower Egypt : || Ra-men-kheper, || 
Who caused || Great Rejoicing || In the House of the Sun God 
Ra — [that is Heliopolis] Who created || The Beauty of the 
Sun Disk ; || The Day when for the first time was made 




North Side. Left-hand Line. 

Horus : the Strong Bull. || Friend of Justice, || King of Upper 
and Lower Egypt. || Lord of the Periods of Thirty Years. || 
Like his Father Ptah-Tnaen [the god of Memphis,'] The Son of 
the Sun : Ramessu Meri-amun [that is to say, the Friend of the 
God Anion of Thebes\, The Sun created him, || To Cause 
Great Rejoicing in the City of On, and || To fill with Riches the 
Sanctuaries of his Creator. || The Lord of the Two Worlds : Ra- 
user-ma, || The Chosen One of the Sun. || The Son of the Sun: 
Ramessu-Meri-amun, || Who gives Life of all Stability and 
Purity II To-day as ever after. 

East Side. Left-hand Line. 

Horus: the Strong Bull, || Son of the Sun-God Khipper [that 
iSf of him who exists]. \\ The King of Upper and Lower Egypt, || 
Ra-user-ma, H The Chosen One of the Sun. | The Golden 
Horus: |1 Rich in Years; Grand in Victories. || The Son of 
the Sun : Ramessu Meri-amun. || He came out from the 
Belly, II To receive the Crowns from the Sun God Ra, || Who 
created him to be the Sole Monarch. || The Lord of the Two 
Worlds Ra-user-ma, || The Chosen One of the Sun : Ram- 
essu Meri:-amun. || The Reflected Splendor of || The God Tum | 
Like the Sun. 

South Side. Left-hand Line. 

[So effaced as to be illegible?^ 

West Side. Left-hand Line. 

Horus : the Strong Bull, || P^riend of Justice. || The King of 
Upper and Lower Egypt ; !| The Son of the Sun ; || The Crea- 
ture of the Gods, i| Who [has taken possession of] the Two 
Worlds il. The Son of the Sun: Ra-user-ma Meri-amun; | 
The P'riend of the City of the Sun ; || Never before was done 
what he did for the city of On, |i His Memory is forever fixed 
in the City of Tum [Pituvt], The Lord of the Two Worlds : 
Ra-user-ma. || The Chosen One of the Sun. |; The Son of the 
Sun [Ramessit- Meri-amun] \ Who gives Life. 

North Side. Right-hand Line. 

Horus : The strong Bull.|| The Son of Tum.lj The King of 
Upper and Lower Egypt. || Ra-user-ma. !| The Chosen One of 
e Sun. I! Lord of the Diadems of the Vulture and of the Ser. 
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pent-ii Protector of Egypt.;| Chastiser of Foreign Nations.jj 
The Son of the Sun. Ramessu Meri-amun.| The Conqueror,'] 
Who with his Own Arms ] Performed Great Deeds ] in the Face 
of I The Entire World Assembled.| The Lord of the Two 
Worlds : Ra-user-ma.j| The chosen one of the Sun. || The Son 
of the Sun: Ramessu Meri-amun, || Who gives Life of all 
Stability and Purity B To-day as ever after. 

East Side. Right-hand Line. 

Horus : The Strong Bull, J! Friend of the Sun-God Ra, || The 
King of Upper and Lower Egypt.lj Ra-user-ma, 1 The Chosen 
One of the Sun.) He has taken possession of the Two Worlds.j 
The Son of the Sun : Ramessu Meri-amun, | A handsome and 
Kind-Hearted Youth ; i| He is as Resplendent as is || The Solar 
Orb in the Horizon.] The Lord of the Two Worlds ; Ra-user- 
xna. ] The Chosen One of the Sun.| The Son of the Sun : Ram- 
essu Meri-amun.i| The Reflected Splendor of the God Tum f 
Who gives Life. 

South Side. Right-hand Line. 

Horus : The Strong Bull, jj The Companion and Friend of 
Justice. The King of Upper and Lower Egypt : I Ra-user ma : J 
Lord of the Periods of Thirty Years, l| Like his Father, the God 
Ptah; J Lord of the White Wall \_name of the Citadel of Mem- 
phis]. The Son of the Sun : Ramessu Meri-amun. ji The God: 
The Divine Being. The Terrestrial Star of the City of the Sun- 
God Ra, II Which is sustained by the deeds of I! The Lord of the 
Two Worlds : Ra-user-ma.i| The Son of the Sun : Ramessu 
Meri-amun, || Who gives Life. 

West Side. Right-hand Line. 

Horus : The Strong Bull, jj the Son of the Sun-God Ra.|| 
The King of Upper and Lower Egypt, || Ra-user-ma ji The 
Chosen one of the Sun.'j The Golden Horus : jj Rich in Years ; 
Grand in Victories.lj The Son of the Sun : Ramessu Meri- 
amun 

The Lord of the Two Worlds] Ra-user-ma] The Chosen One 
of the Sun [Ramessu Meri-amun]. |! .... Like the Sun. 

At the foot of the four faces of the obelisk there is 
a horizontal line of text which reads: " May Hi Live! — The 
Gracious God : Ra-user-ma — The Chosen One of the Sun — 
The Gracious God ; Ramessu Meri-amun.'* 

On the north, east and west faces, toward the edges, near the 
bottom, is the official title of Usorken L (son of Sheshoik, the 
Biblical Shishak, 933 B. C), in much smaller characters than the 
other inscriptions. 

Aug. C. Merriam. 

Columbia College, Nkw York. 
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SIOUAN FOLK-LORE AND MYTHOLOGIC NOTES. 

Some Omahas have said that there were several hundred 
myths in circulation amon^ their own people and the Ponkas. 
Of these, some are common to two or more tribes of the Siouan 
or Dakotan Family, and to this class special attention is invited. 
The following are told by Omahas, Ponkas, and Dakotas: Ish- 
tinike's adventures with the turkeys, etc., (corresponding to the 
Dakota myth of Un-kto-mi and the geese, and the Kansas 
myth of the Man-in-the-moon and the turkeys); the creation of 
rabbit's son from clotted blood (the Blood-clots Boy, son of the 
Badcrer, in the Dakota myth); the adventures of that hero with 
Ishtinike, resulting in the death of the latter. The following 
are common to Omahas, Porkas, and Otos: How the Rabbit 
killed the Black bear; how he overcame the Muskrat; how he 
killed the devouring Mountain; an adventure of the Orphan as 
a rabbit; how the Buzzard's head was deprived of feathers by 
Ishtinike;, the adventure of the chief's son with the Snake- 
woman and the Thundei-men. Certain parts ol the last, remind 
one of the story of the Fair Melusina, as given by Goethe. 
Told by Omahas, Ponkas, and Osages: How the rabbit killed 
the devounng Mountain (see above); the Coyote and the Buf- 
faloes (of which there are also Dakota and Kansas versions); 
and the Raccoons and the Crawfish. Several myths published 
in the lapi Oaye (Word Carrier), a Dakota paper, may be no- 
ticed hereafter. 

The Rabbit was the great deliverer of mankind, who re- 
sorted to magic to gain his ends. Though he was sometimes 
killed, he was restored to life. He created a son from clotted 
blood, and the latter was even mere powerful than his father, 
for it was he who rescued his father by killing the tyrant 
Grizzly bear, and subsequently caused the death of the deceiver, 
Ishtinike, by beating a magic drum four times. In the corre- 
sponding Dakota myth, it is the Badger, who made the son 
from clotted blood, and of this Badger^ son I have gained one 
Omaha myth. 

The principal opponent of the Rabbit was I-shtinni-ke (Iowa), 
I'Shchiii'kc; Kansas, I-shchi-gc^ answering to the Dakota, £/w- 
kto-mi. Now ishtinike means ^^ a monkey^'' and unktomi "a 
sfiderT Tne lowas say that Islichinke was the son of Pi^ the 
sun, and was expelled from the upper world for a crime against 
his father. (See Gen. ix, 22.) To him they ascribe the intro- 
duction of their war customs, and of all the bad habits which 
th'*y had contracted prior to the coming of civilization. He 
was a very cunning person, who almost always tried to deceive 
the human race and their friends. Only one exception is re- 
corded, told in the Omaha myth of the Deserted children. 
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Though a great deceiver, he was himself overreached on sev- 
eral occasions, as seen in the myth of Ishtinike, the turkeys, 
turtle, and elk. In the story of the Four Creators, IshUnike is 
shown as trying to imitate them, and as making numerous 
blunders. 

Another hero was The Orphau^who married a Baffalo-woman, 
slew a water monster with seven heads, changed himself into a 
rabbit, etc. He and Ilin'kkpC'a'gdhe (sticks a plume in his hair) 
are hardly differentiated. The latter won his victories by means 
of his magic plume, as did also the man who married the 
Buffalo woman and the Corn-woman. 

Animals assumed human shape, and some human beings took 
the forms of animals! Thus Hinkphe-agdhc was changed into 
a mang}' dog by one of the bad men; a young girl who had a 
griz2ly bear for a lover became a grizzly-bear-girl after his 
death; there were Buffalo-women and a Corn-woman; a Snake- 
woman; a Snake-man, who was a magician and a cannibal; 
and a Red-bird who became a man, and carried off a woman 
to his house beneath a lake. 

Mythical ExpUuiations of Phenomena. — Rivers were caused 
by the incessant weeping of Ha-ghi-gc^ as he went in search of 
his little brother, who had been slain by water monster people. 
Animals were named by four brothers, when the latter made a 
mountain split asunder, finding the animals within and their 
sister a prisoner. 

The rabbit has a singed spot on the back of his neck, because, 
when Ma-shchin-ge, the Rabbit, caught the Sun in n trap, the 
latter being scorched the hair on the neck of the former, as he 
stooped to cut the bow-string forming the trap. The buzzard 
owes his bare head and neck to the behavior of his mythical 
ancestor, when caught by Ishtinike. Snow was made by U-sni, 
the Male Winter, who pufted several times into the air when he 
left his lodge. The winters are not so cold now, because the 
Male Winter was killed by the Rabbit. Thunders are now 
found in the sky in warm weather, because they were banished 
thither by the chiefs son (when he sought for the Snake-woman), 
who told them to cool the earth (by sending rain\ when men 
needed it. The- Sun is now in the sky because he quarreled 
with the Moon, when both were on earth ; so they determined 
to separate and go to the upper world. The Moon is a woman, 
who carries a water kettle on her left arm. (The Kansas say 
there is a man in the moon, whose abdomen is so large because 
he ate so many turkeys when he came down to earth.) The 
catamenia originated from an act of the Rabbit: he threw part 
of the slain Grizzly bear at his grandmother (the Earth). Gravel 
and stone have been found all over the world since Ties-stones- 
to-his-ankles pushed over a huge rock which overshadowed a 
village. Wind was made by large serpents, when they opened 
their mouths. Rain was made by the Big turtle, as told in the 
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Story of the Rabbit and the Muskrat, of which I have only the 
Oto version. . Earthquakes were caused by the yelling of the 
Rabbit, as he went to deprive the Grasshopper of tobacco. 
(See Amcr. Antiq., III. p. 24. Oct., 1880.) 
WAsiriNiJToN. I), c. J- Owen Dorsby. 

[to be continued.] 




EMBLEMATIC MOUNDS. 

THE ANIMALS IDENTIFIED BY THE EFFIGIES. 

The task of identifying the animals represented by the effigies 
contained in the emblematic mounds, is the one which we have 
set before us. 

I. The importance of this work will first engage our attention. 
This will be seen from several facts : 

1. There is much ignorance in reference to the emblematic 
mounds, and some have doubted whether they contain animal 
effigies.'*' An author who has pubh'shed a work upon " Mound 
Builders/' identifying them with the Indians, has made the 
astounding assertion that there are no effigies in the mounds. 
This seems strange, for Dr. I. A. Lapham published a work 
over thirty years ago, in which animal effigies were shown in 
great numbers. This work is deserving of all praise, as the sur- 
veying and plotting were in the main correct. There were, to 
be sure, many mistakes made by Dr. Lapham, especially in his 
identifications, as he seemed to lack the faculty of imagination, 
or some other equality, which should have enabled him to trace 
the resemblances in the right i irection. He called panthers, 
lizzards, and birds, crosses. But other animals he did recognize 
and the work done by him is worthy of confidence. Certainly, 
those who have never seen the effigies should be backward in 
denying his statements, for similar skepticisms and denials would 
overthrow science altogether. 

2. The interest in the mounds would be increased were we 
able to identify the effigies. There is a great lack of interest in 
the mounds, even on the part of those who ought to be familiar 
with them. Hunters and farmers pass over these effigies with- 
out noticing them. If they notice them, they do not recognize 
any animal shape in them, and many of them never dream that 
they contain animal effigies. 

The first work should be, to trace out the shapes and see what 

* l.ucien Carr in (tcological Rqxtrt for Kentucky. 
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resemblances there are in the effigies. Possibly these resem- 
blances would lead people to realize the importance of preserv- 
ing the mounds as they are. 

There is a wonderful rage for relics, and the first impulse is, 
to dig into the mounds. This, however, destroys the effigies. 

The effigies as works of art, are worthy of admiration, and 
will in the future be regarded as great curiosities. 

Many of these mounds are situated near the lakes, where 
there are places of resort. Visitors from a distance are attracted 
to the lakes on account of their beauty. The effigies should be 
preserved. If the interest shall increase they will be Visitors 
should be led to recognize the effigies, and not allowed to destroy 
the mounds. 

3. There are many absurdities in reference to the objects rep- 
resented by the effigies which should be corrected. These ab- 
surdities sometimes appear in public print, but more of them are 
held in private and circulated among unthinking people. Some 
who are familiar with the mounds imagine that they see in them 
effigies of common domestic animals, such as horses, sheep and 
dogs, whereas a single thought ought to lead them to realize 
that the builders of the mounds would not have made effigies of 
these animals. They certainly could not have been familiar 
with them, unless they built the mounds after the advent of 
>vhite men. The recognition of deer, weasels, buffalo, antelopes 
and other wild animals is, undoubtedly, correct. These animals 
were common at the time when the effigies were constructed. 
All such identifications are to be welcomed, for, by the means, 
we may ultimately determine, what wild animals did exist here 
at the time the effigies were erected. 

The fauna has greatly changed, even within fifty years, but the 
mounds are constant reminders of what it once was. Instead of 
*horses, there were panthers ; instead of cattle, buffalo; instead 
of sheep, wild cats and bears. There is a slight resemblance 
between the domestic and the wild animals, so that it is not 
strange if the effigies of the one are mistaken for those of the 
other, but by tracing the shape of the animals, we may be able 
to correct this mistake, and ascertain what fauna did prevail. 

4. The recognition of the animals in the effigies will clear up 
some disputed points. 

a. Dr. Lapham, in his celebrated work, has maintained that 
there are among the mounds the figures of crosses, of dragons, 
and other symbols, which exist only among civilized races. The 
majority of these figures, however, we think will prove to be 
nothing but birds. Yet his statements in reference to them are 
taken without question. A recent writer, upon *' Prehistoric 
America,"* has quoted these statements, as if they were true, and 

•Articles by Prof. F. W. Wright, published in the Chicago Advance, quoted in the 
Kansas City Review for March, 18814. 
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his quotation has again been published by a journal of consid- 
erable repute. It seems surprising that gentlemen who are con' 
sidered authority, should imagine that the Mound Builders were 
familiar with the European symbols, and that they incorporated 
mto their effigies the traditions which are only peculiar to Chris- 
tian nations. There are, to be sure, those who maintain that 
this continent was settled by Inda Europeans, and that these 
symbols of the cross and dragon and serpent are Celtic, or at 
least, Aryan in their origin. 

Dr. J. S. Phene, of London, has visited this country, and ex- 
plored the mounds. He thinks that he has recognized not only 
these symbols, but animals, which are peculiar to European or 
Asiatic countries, as for instance the camel and the elephant. 

b. The great point of dispute, is, that concerning the elephant 
It is well known that there is what is called an " elephant 
mound " in this state. All those persons who hold the Euro- 

Eean origin of the mound builders, v.ould readily maintain that 
oth the elephant and camel can be found in the effigies. Others, 
who do not believe in the European origin are, however, ready 
to maintain that the mounds were built so early, that the people 
who erected them were familiar with the mastodon. And so 
they think that this effigy proves not only the antiquity of the 
mounds, but the recent existence of the mastodon. 





Fig. I. Klephant Mound near the Wisconsin River. Jarkd Warner. 

These are important points, but they should be studied care- 
fully. We are not inclined to dispute the evidences which may 
arise from other sources, but we object to hanging a decision 
upon so uncertain a thing as an effigy. 

Were we able to identify this as an elephant, one very import- 
ant fact would be fixed for a certainty, but this far the identifica- 
tion remains doubtful. The chief authority for the existence of 
the elephant ^^^y is to Mr. Jared Warner, who published the 
report of it in 1872.* The identification of the effigy was, how- 
ever, in accordance with a popular notion, and may not have 
been as carefully and critically made as perhaps it would be 

* See Smithsonian Rciwrt, 1872. 
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at the present time. The importance of carefully surveying 
and plotting the mounds is seen from the fact that so many 
points of great interest are made to hang on the identifying of 
a single etfigy like this. Unless there are other mounds which 
contam effigies of the elephants, we should not be inclined to 
give a decision in reference to these points, but we should be 
convinced that the identifying of the animals is of prime im- 
portance. 

II. We propose to show what difficulties there are in the way 
of properly identifying the effigies and how liable we are to 
make mistakes : i.. The indefinitencss with which the animal 
shape is represented in the mounds. Embossed figures in the 
soil are not like figures carved in stone, for they cannot assume 
as clear cut shapes. It is true that the relief of the effigies 
is always bold and striking, and that the shapes of the animals 
are depicted by the swells and depressions in the mounds so 
that every portion of the effigy may be regarded as a close imi- 
tation of every part of the animal, the earth mould fairly repre- 
senting the form and shape. Yet, notwithstanding all this, the 
eflfigy may fail to impress an image upon our eye so as to convey 
the idea as to what animal was actually intended by it. This 
lack of definiteness is owing partly to the manner in which the 
animals are represented. The four-footed animals are repre- 
sented in profile, with the legs upon one side, but the legs are 

not separated. In 
this respect the effi- 
gies differ from in- 
scriptions. We give 
a few illustrations 
of this. Fig. A is 
a specimen of an in- 
scribed image found 
upon the side of the 
Fig. A. cave at West Salem. 

The drawing was prepared by Rev. Edward Brown. It probably 
represents a bear. Fig. B is also 
the figure of a bear found on Lake 
Mendota, described by Dr. DeHart. 
This figure, however, is not cor- 
rectly drawn, as the effigy itself has 
the legs united, but the person 
who plotted it took the liberty to 
separate the legs,and to put the ears 
and tail and feet of the animal into 





^ 
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Fig. B. 

the picture. It is easy to recognize the bear in the picture, but 
not so easy in the effigy. Fig. C more correctly represents the 
effigies as they really exist. 

This was plotted by Dr. I. A. Lapham. It represents the 
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bear. The figure shows hcAv symmetrical the effigies are, but 
at the same time reveals the indefinileness of the animal shapes. 
^^^_____^^^_^^ It is easier to recognize the 

^ ""^ V,^^^ bear in this etBgy, than in 
^^N^ the cave inscription. But 
ihere are many mounds 
which do not contain as 
close resemblance to the 
animals as this does. 
Fig. C. 2. Another source of error 

in identifying the effigies is 
a want of familiarity with the animals. We have referred to this 
before, but will give an illustration of it here. The inscriptions upon 
the cave afford an illustration. The gentleman who described 
these figures, undertook to give the names of the animals — some 
he gave correctly. He called them the buffalo, the otter, the 
rabbit and the lynx. The buffalo can be recognized by its 
horns, the otter by its tail, and the rabbit by its ears ; but the 
lynx is not right, lor this animal has no tail, and the animal in 
the picture has a tail. It may be a wild cat, but is not the lynx. 
The same gentleman has imagined that he saw figures of 
mastodons and of the hippopotamus, but examination of the 
figures shows that the proboscis is lacking from the mastodon, 
the sign for speech having been mistaken for the proboscis. 







Fig. D. 

The figure of the hippopotamus is not to be found, but that 
which was mistaken for one is probably a bear. 

It is not strange that these figures were not understood, for 
naturalists make great mistakes in identifying animals from 
figures. 

It was the confession of a prominent geologist, made to the 
author, who is familiar with the emblematic mounds, that he 
could not recognize any animal resemblances in the eiHgies. 
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Possibly this was owing to the lack of familiarity with the ani- 
mals. It may have been, however, owing to the lack of imag- 
ination. This brings us to a third source of error. 

3. There are difficulties which arise from the imagination. 
The effigies are very likely to be misinterpreted, unless we are 
especially careful. Preconceived notions may mislead us. 
Imagination is here both a useful and a dangerous faculty. It 
conveys to us as nothing else can, the idea of resemblance, 
the image in the effigy suggesting the image of the animal, and 
is useful in this respect. There are many cases, however, where 
part of an effigy will suggest the same part in an animal, and 
without stopping to trace out the image and verify the fact, im- 
agination leaps forward to picture the whole animal, and, per- 
haps, by that very act, leads the observer astray. In this case 
imagination is dangerous. The plotting of mounds is a pre- 
ventive of these mistakes. A surveyor who is able to take 
accurate measurements and then to plot the effigy, is most 
likely to be accurate in his conclusions. And yet, unless there 
is some imagination in the surveyor, so that the contour and 
complete figure can be given, mistakes will result from the very 
lack of the quality. A mere mechanical plotting will not con- 
vey the idea of resemblance. 

Imagination is a useful faculty in the reader as well as the 
plotter. In presenting to the public pictures of the effigy mounds 
we have used silhouettes. These, however, do not convey any 
idea of the relief of the mounds; they merely give the shape and 
outline. Readers must depend upon their imagination to realize 
how they look when embossed upon the surface of the ground. 
If our readers will, however, take the descriptions given and 
then exercise their imaginative faculty, they may be abh to 
recognize the animal shapes and trace the resemblances. 

4. Another difficulty in the way of identifying animals is found 
in the size of the mounds. The pictures of the mounds some- 
times convey an idea which the effigies themselves would fail to 
do. When the mounds arc surveyed and plotted and brought 
down by a scale of inches to a small size, it is easier to decide 
as to the animal intended than when we are looking at the effigy. 

The effigies are generally from 50 to 75 feet in length, and from 
15 to 30 feet in width. Where certain portions of the effigy 
become prominent, as in the case of horned animals, the 
eye seizes upon these, and so far fixes a resemblance to some 
animal. If the remaining portion of the body accords with thesc^ 
the animal can be easily recognized. It matters little whether 
the pi ').Tiinent parts are heads or tails, these assist the eye and 
are not easily mistaken. But where i\\2 bodies only, are given, 
the size of the image leads to many mistakes. If there are no 
prominent marks upon it, the eye fails to seize upon anything 
that is distinctive, and the image constantly eludes us. It is re- 
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markable how many mistakes we may make from 
this cause. Take the buffalo as an illustration. If 
one limits his vision to the hind quarters, it is easy 
to mistake this animal for an elephant, as the hind 
quarters of the elephant resemble that of a buffalo. 
The correction of the mistake, to be sure, would 
come if care was taken to notice the prominent 
mark of the buffalo, the horns upon the head, but 
carelessness here might result in carrying out the 
delusion. 

We have been informed by the owner of the 
farm where the celebrated elephant effigy is, that 
there was originally such a prominence above the 
head, although he supposed that it represented 
the "ear" of the elephant. 

We give illustrations of this point by a series 
of cuts taken from the Smithsonian.* They rep- 
resent mounds which were surveyed by Moses 
Strong, a procession or chain of them being found 
on land adjoining the residence of Hon. Robt. 
Glenn, in Grant county, not far from the line be- 
tween sections 19 and 30 of T. 6, R. 6 W. (See 
Diagram i.) We quote his words: 

" rhe mounds seem to be connected, but appear 
in several localities as component parts of one 
r^rand chain or procession of animals, extending 
nearly a mile. The first seen are four round 
mounds in the orchard near the house. Then a 
.space intervenes, and a long mound is seen. Near 
to this are two effigies, slightly different in shape 
and size. Pursuing a northeasterly course a re- 
markable series of long straight mounds, effigy 
and circular mounds being entirely ab.sent. 

The line conforms to the crest of the r«dge in 
all its irregularities, and the mounds command an 
extensive view onboth sides of the ridge. 

Proceeding across the crest of the ridge nothing 
is seen for about half a mile, until, the first of the 
mounds, Fig. 3, Diagram 2, is found followed by 
Fig. 4 and 5, at short intervals. These are some- 
what similar and not unhke Fig. 2, Diagram i. 
Following Fig. 5 is a row of 20 round mounds, 
each 25 ft. in diameter, 5 or 6 ft. high and about 
25 ft. apart. They are are arranged in liqcs con- 
forming to the crest of the ridge and present a 
peculiarly striking appearance. At the northern 
Diagram 1. end of the row, the ridge turns abruptly to the 




*Scc Smithsonian Rejxjrt for 1876. 
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west, and a change in the mounds takes place, the effigies being now headed 
in the other direction, the effigies at the south end of the mounds being 
headed to the south, but these to the west. Proceeding westward along the 
ridge, Fig. 7 is seen. The animal represented by this mound appears to 
have a short tail and horns, and is probably designed to represent some 
species of deer." 

Mr. Strong says, *' It is one of the few effi- 
gies in which we can trace a resemblance t o 
some particular animal." A long interval now 
occurs, until at the extreme end of the ridge, 
two effigies, Figs. 9 and 10 are found. From 
this point a beautiful view of the Mississippi 
and Wisconsin rivers is obtained. 

One peculiarity about the group is mentioned 
by Mr. Strong — it is this — that a certain uni- 
formity of distribution and arrangement exists 
among the mounds, indicating a preconceived 
plan or custom. The effigies close the series 
on the western end as they begin the series on 
the southern end. The location of the long 
mounds are by themselves, the circular mounds 
are by themselves, and the effigies also are 
located in groups by themselves. 

The animals in this group of mounds seem 
to be uncertain, and Mr. Strong, who has sur- 
veyed them, did not undertake to identify them. 
Judging from the diagrams, we should say that 
they were effigies of buffaloes, for the marked 
characteristics of the buffalo effigies may be seen 
in them, viz., the projection representing horns 
above the head. Yet any one who will study 
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Diagram No. 2. 

the shape of the effigies in this group will see how easily the animals 
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might be taken for elephants. The mounds are in the same 
locality with the celebrated elephant mound. If these are 
buffaloes, we should incline to say that that was also. There is 
this difference in the locality. These mounds are on the bluff, 
where the soil is more compact, and where the effigies were less 
likely to be washed. The effigy of the elephant is, however, on 
bottom land, where the soil is sandy. It is situated in a swail 
which is subject to floods. It is also raised above the water 
level above the Mississippi river, but about eight feet, and 
although situated some distance from the river, might in some 
seasons be flooded by water, which would set back from the 
river. 

In reference to this elephant mound, we would say here, that 
there is considerable uncertainty about it in our mind. The 
mound has been plowed down, and flattened, so that its outlines 
cannot be definitely traced. Yet, judging from the character 
of the soil, and the shape of the efligy, we can imagine that 
even at the time of its survey and plotting, the shape ol it might 
have been very deceiving. We give a cut to illustrate. It will 
be noticed that the shape is very much that of an elephant, but 
no more so than some of the effigies seen in the diagram. The 
main question is, whether the proboscis is really there. The 
figure drawn by the surveyor gives the proboscis, but it will 
be noticed that it represents it as a slightly elevated ridge and 
is somewhat obscure. We can imagine how the \yasninjj of 
the sandy soil could produce such a ridge, when there was no 
intent, on the part of the builders, to represent it. Taking 
away this part of the animal and adding to it the "ear*' (probable 
herns), which the owner of the land says, was formtrly seen 
above the head, we can easily make it into a buflalo. Our own 
opinion is that it was ihe effigy of a bufihlo. We give, 
however, the testimony of those who have surveved the 
effigy, and leave it for the readers to decide, merelv adding this 
remark, that the gentlemen might all have been mistaken, espe- 
cially as they seem to have had a preconceived notion in refer- 
ence to it. 

The figure is from a survey taken on the ground by Mr. 
Jared Warner, Alexander Paul and J. C. Scott, in October, 
1872. Mr. Warner says: "This mound has been known 
here for the last twenty-five years as the ' Elephant Mound.' 
The mound is situated on the sandy bottom lands of the Missis- 
sippi, about eight miles below the Wisconsin river. It is situ- 
ated in a shallow valley, on cither side of which, about twenty 
rods distant, are grassy, sandy ridges, about fifteen feet higher than 
the land where the mound stands. The total length of the eflSgy is 
135 feet; from hind feet to back, sixty-five feet; from fore feet to 
back, sixty-six feet; width across fore legs, twenty-one feet; across 
hind legs, twenty-fourfeet; from end of proboscis or snout to neck 
or throat, thirty-one feet; from end of proboscis to fore legs, thirty- 
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nine feet; space between fore and hind legs, fifty-one feet; across 
the body, thirty-six feet; general height of body above the sur- 
rounding ground, five feet. The head is large, and the propor- 
tions of the whole so symmetrical, that the mound well deserves 
the name of the * Big Elephant Mound.* Is not the existence 
of such a mound good evidence of the existence of the mastodon 
and the mound builders."* Another person who visited this effigy 
and represented it as an elephant, is Mr. Moses Strong, who says, 
"It is known as the ' Elephant Mound,* and as it lies upon the 
ground it resembles an elephant or mastodon much more closely 
than any other animal, t and the resemblance is much more per- 
fect in this instance than in any other effigy. This mound, in 
common with all the rest in the group, has been under cultiva- 
tion, and on account of its size special efforts have been made 
with plows and scrapers to bring it to the level of the adjacent 
field. Its size alone has protected it. These efforts have resulted 
in diminishing its height, increasing its width and general cir- 
cumference, and renderng its outline somewhat indistinct." 

III. The aids towards the recognition of the effigies will 
next engage our attention, ist. First among the aids is the 
method of classification of the animals visible among the effigies. 
A few words in reference to what has already been done will be 
in place here. In a former paper we have spoken of the classi- 
fication of the animals visible among the effigies. This classifi- 
cation IS the more remarkable from the fact that it prevailed 
among so rude and primitive a people. But it, at least, proves to 
be a great aid to us. The animals are classified according to 
their habits, or the element in which they have their existence, 
the land animals being represented in one way, the amphibious 
animals in another, the water animals in another, and the 
birds, or creatures of the air, in still another. These four 
classes have been identified, the manner of erecting the mounds 
being so distinctive that there is no uncertainty in reference to 
them. A subdivision of the land animals has also been referred 
to, and many individual varieties have been identified under two 
separate heads, the grazing animals being recognized by their 
horns, and the fur-bearing by their tails. 

There are four classes of animals which may be recognized 
in the effigies. This we have already referred to, and we main- 
tain there is no uncertainty in reference to it. 

Our previous paper described only the land animals. We now 
propose to show the manner of representing the three other 
classes of animals, viz., the amphibious, the water animals, and 
the birds or creatures of the air. The plate given herewith, repre- 
sents a group of mounds which was discovered and has been 



'Smithsonian Re|X)rt, 1872, page 416. 
f Smithsonian Rqjort, 1876, page 431. 
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plotted by the author. It is situated on the banks of Lake Kosh- 
konong, and covers a plat of ground about ten acres in extent. 
The effigies vary in length from 75 to 200 feet, and in width from 
15 to 30 feet. A great variety of effigies is presented by the 
group, every animal being different. The animals which we 
have identified are, first, the lizard, the muskrat, a turtle, two 
eagles at one side, and on the other side a wood-cock, a heron, 
a hawk and an eagle spread, a fish and a small bird. The 
mounds in the centre are not animal effigies, but were probably 
either burial mounds or mounds erected as foundations for 
houses, the effigies of the animals being placed on either side as 
protections. Possibly the group indicates a place of worship or 
of sacrifice or a sacred place of some kind. It is situated not 
far from a group which has been described in our former Daper 
as a place of sacrifice and as an outlook station, but in the 
background on the bank of a bay, as if the intent was to make 
it less conspicuous and more private in its character. The ob- 
ject of the group is, however, not to be discussed here, but the 
character of the effigies. The reader will notice that the animals 
are represented mainly in motion and in the motion which would 
be peculiar to animals mhabiting the different elements. The 
lizard and muskrat are represented as crawling or swimming, 
the birds as flying and the fish as floating, the three classes of 
animals corresponding to the three, elements. The reader will 
also notice the different methods of representing this. The am- 
phibious animals, such as the lizard, turtle and muskrat, all are 
represented with their legs upon both sides as if in the attitude 
of swimming. The birds on the other hand, all have their 
wings extended as if in the act of flying. The fish 
is represented with the body alone, no particular part of this 
animal being prominent. The effigies are all good imitations of 
the animal shapes; the attitudes of the animals are also natural, 
but the manner of representing the different classes of animals 
is the most worthy of study. This is uniform — all the effigies 
which we have observed have the same characteristics, the man- 
ner of representing the animals having become conventional and 
fixed. 

It seems strange that the different orders could be so repre- 
sented and indicated so well, but the builders of these effigies 
were evidently artists. They understood the division or the 
classification of the animals, and were able to represent it in the 
effigies. We do not claim that they had any scientific or ar- 
tistic training, but there were natural powers among them which 
brought them to an intimate acquaintance with the animals and 
which gave them much skill in depicting them. Their knowl- 
edge was that which came from observation and their skill 
from the imitative faculty. In these respects they excelled, 
even if they were crude and untrained in others. This has been 
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noticed in other cases. The rude drawings which have been 
discovered on bone and horn relics, taken from caves and gravel 
beds in Europe, indicate much artistic skill. The same is true 
of the pottery vessels found in this country. The mounds, how- 
ever, show an unusual amount of knowledge concerning the an- 
imals. How the classification originated we cannot tell. It is 
possible that it was the result of observation, merely. The induct- 
ive faculty, however, was evidently possessed by these people in 
common with other human beings ; and what is more, their 
habits of observing developed it to a high grade. They seem to 
have more skill in this respect than many who are far more cul- 
tivated. By observing the animals as individuals they may have 
come to perceive the resemblances between them, not only in 
appearance, but in habits, motions, attitudes, their familiarity with 
the animals, serving for them what a knowledge of the structure 
does to us. This would be the first stage. 

The next stage would be that they would notice that the ani- 
mals which inhabited the same elements, either land, water or air, 
universally have the same appearance. In erecting a likeness of 
them they would indicate this fact, and make the effigy of all 
the animals representative of the classes, those dwelling in dif- 
ferent elements having different shapes. This is a true classifi> 
cation, and as far as it goes, is as good a grouping of the animals 
as any. It indicates the system of development, as the external 
appearance and the habits of the animals are known to corres- 
pond to the elements inhabited. It does not, of course, 
represent all the subdivisions, such as the modern scientists 
have established, but it saves us from uncertainty as to 
where certain animals belong in the system. Sometimes, to be 
sure it seems as if the animals were grouped even more correctly, 
according to this system of classification, the different species 
being designated by the effigies as well as the orders and 
genera Perhaps there is only an attempt to portray individual 
creatures, according to their known shapes. Yet this virtually 
brings us to the same point in the end, whether the divisions were 
recognized bythe effigy builders or not. Their skillful imita- 
tions of the animals lead us to a study which is very similar to 
that which the naturalists would follow. 

There is something suggestive about this method, because it 
indicates that the shapes of the animals were correlated to the 
elements in which they dwelt, and the habits of the animals also 
were influenced by their environment. 

The manner in which the different animals move, as well as 
their general appearance would be correlated. The people who 
erected the mounds may not have reasoned this all out, but 
they were true naturalists, as well as true artists. They, by 
their powers of observation reached the true, system of classifi- 
cation. Representing the animals according to their appearance 
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either in motion or at rest, they would naturally give the distin- 
guishing traits, and so would unconsciously represent the orders 
as well as the individuals. 

Again, the religious notions of the people may have had some 
effect upon them. It appears that a system of animism prevailed 
among them which led them to see not only the forms and to 
understand the habits of the animals, but to recognize the spirit 
which controlled them. It was not an individual spirit which 
they recognized but an ancestral one. Each species was credited 
with an architypal spirit, which was the general cause of life. 
The Great Master of life ruled over all animals, but the subor- 
dinate masters of life ruled the different classes of animals. 
There were many spirits or masters. 

Everything had its spirit, the trees, the rocks, the streams, the 
animals. This ascribing a spirit to everything was equivalent 
to acknowledging a type of life. "Among the North American 
Indians," says one of the early missionaries, *' they say that all 
the animals of each species have an elder brother, who is, as it 
were, the principal and origin of all the individuals, and this elder 
brother is marvclously great and powerful. The elder brother 
of the beaver, they tell me, is perhaps as large as our cabin." 

In whatever way we explain it, however, it is manifest that 
there was a system of classification among this mysterious 
people. If there were any doubt in reference to the classification, 
we think that the facts would dispel them. We shall give a few 
ilustrations, and would call attention to the correctness of the 
system by which the animals were classified. We have already 
shown that the land animals were universally represented with 
the legs upon one side. But the same uniformity can be seen in 

the other animals, 
the amphibious al- 
ways having been 
represented with the 
legs upon both sides, 
the birds represent- 
ed by their wings, 
and the fishes and 
serpents being rep- 
resented without 
either wings or legs. 
These are distinctive 
of the classes, and 
can be recognized 
in all cases. We give 
a series of figures to 
illustrate this point. 
See Figs. 2, 3, 4, 5. 
These four figures represent the different classes, first, the land 




Fig. 2. Anlel(>j)e in Cirant County. Stronc;. 
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animals; second, the amphibious creatures; third, the birds; 
fourth, the fishes and reptiles. The reader will notice the pecu- 
liarities of the different effigies, the land animals having two 
projections on one side, the amphibious creatures having two 
projections on their sides, the birds having single projections on 
the sides, and the water animals having no projections. These 
are always distinctive and designate the orders or grand divis- 
ions which the animals belong. 

The first figure is the effigy of an antelope, and was recognized 
as such by the surveyor. It was plotted by Mr. Moses Strong, 
and may be seen in the group of effigies located in Grant county. 




The second represents a turtle which is described by Dr. Lap- 
ham, and was found by him at Waukesha. 
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The third is the effigy of an eagle, which may be seen ( 
Lake Monona, near Madison, 
Wis. The fourth isthe effigy 
of a serpent, in association with 
a bird. This was discovered by 
Dr. Lapham, on Ripley Lake. %'i,^^£Z^'^ 

There is one locality where 
all the differerent classes of animals are portrayed 
side by side. The bear, representing the land ani- 
mal, the turtle, amphibious creatures, the night 
hawk representing the birds, the fish and crawfish 
representing the water animals. See Figs. 6 and 7. 

One peculiarity about the locality is that the effigies are situ- 
ated on the summit of a series of knolls, the effigies covering 
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Vig. 6. M<iunds on I^ke Monona. Peet. 
the whole surface of the knoll and giving to it the shape of the 
effigy. 

It is a very remarkable instance; for the shape of the effigies 
not only show to us the methods of classifying the animals 
but also the method of making the earth itself, expressive of 




the religious sentiment which oftentimes connected itself with 
the effigies, a sort of anamistic conception being given in the 
double image, 

2d. The distinctive marks of the individual species given in 
the mounds are aids in the work of identifying the animals. 
The individual species were represented by diflfcrent repre- 
sentations of the same features — -the legs and wings varying 
according to the species which were intended. This peculiarity 
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will be seen in the figures which follow. They are figures of 
turtles, lizards and birds. The turtles being distinguished from 
lizards by the shape of their legs. The contrast between these 
will show the different methods of representing the animals. 




2. There are other methods of representing the classilication 
of the animals, but these are generally expressive oi sub- 
di.visions. These sub-divisions seem to have been recognized, 
for the different species of animals as well as the genera are 
marked by the effigies. We furnish several figures to show 
how the sub-divisions may be represented. These representa- 
tions do not interfere with the uniformity of method, by which 
the general divisions are represented, but only show the way in 
which the species could be indicated. We have seen already 
how the land animals are sub-divided, but the birds were also 
sub-divided, according to their species. The diagram (3) which 
represents the group of birds at Lake Koskonong, will show 
how these features are brought out, the different kinds of birds 
being there represented in the effigies. The wings are 
distinctive of the genus, but variations in the wings and heads 
and tails show not only the individuals but species. The 
reader will notice the different methods of representing species 
among the birds. 

We shall now follow the order previously given, taking first, the 
land animals, next the birds, next the amphibious creatures, and 
lastly, the water animals. We have referred in a previous paper 
to the distinguishing mark of two classes of land animals, viz., 
the grazing and fur-bearing. The horns we found to be distinctive 
of one class and tails of the other. By these marks we have 
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already identified a large number of these animals. We give a 
series of figures to show that these distinctions are carried out 
by the effigies to a greater extent than are there indicated. 

Two effigies have been described by J. Locke and R. C. 
Taylor, and may be recognized as images of buffaloes. Were 
there any doubt of it, the horns of one of them at least, would 
prove this. The effigies are situated eight miles east of Blue 
Mounds, in Dane county, near a sandstone bluff, and adjoining 
two long artificial embankments of earth walls. The embank- 
ments are 600 feet long, twenty feet wide, five feet high. 

Several other figures are given to represent the same point. 
The distinctive marks of all the classes of effigies can be seen in 
the diagrams. Two are figures representing turtles and 
lizards. See Fig. 9 and Diag. 4. These effigies were discovered 
by the author on a bluff near J3eloit, near the slate line. One 
of the turtles has been nearly destroyed by the grading of the 
road. 




Fig. 9. Turtles at Bcloit — Peet. 

Still another figure representing turtles and birds is given. 
See Diag. 4. This group was also found by the author at Lake 
Koshkononij. 

The different methods of representing the turtles and lizards, 
will be seen from these. Turtles are oftener represented with 
straight projections running at right angles to the body, but 
these are sometimes crooked. The lizard is also at times rep- 
resented in the same way, but the narrow, slim body of the 
lizard can easily be distinguished from the turtle. 

3. Analysis of the different parts of the animal figures given 
in the effigies will enable us to identify the animals. 

The long neck of the heron, the short body and long bill of 
the woodcock, the curved wings of the hawk, and the broad 
folded wings of the eagle, enable us to identify the particular 
birds intended by these effigies. In the amphibious animals the 
distinctive points arc generally the legs. These are so shaped 
that they indicate the particular animal intended. The legs of 

4 
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\\u: turll*: arc generally .straijjht and extended from ri^jht angles 
from llio body. The le{(s of the lizzard are generally crooked, 
and i ixw easily he recognized from their peculiar shape. The 
l«*g*> or the musk-rat are generally bent or folded toward the 
body in opposite directions. (Sec Diagram 3.) 
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s\MUo particular part, such as the head or legs, we could 

identify tho elVigios. cvon where other marks are lacking. For 

instance. tl\o beaver is an animal which is sometimes represented 

with a tail so short as hardlv to bo recoirnized. and vet the 

beaxei is easily identilievl by its shajK\ The otfig} of a beaver 

\see Piagiau\ O has been soon by tho author, on the bank of 

I ake \\ aubasi\a. in connection with thvitof an antok^pe and sev- 
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contrast between 
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the two is quire marked these two 
eflfi;{ies were discovered by S. Taylor, 
and are described by Squirer and Davis* 
They were found on the Wisconsin river, 
near Muscoda, one of ihem is eighty-four 
feet long, and six feet high, the other is 
fifty-six feet long, and about twenty inches 
high. Or. Lapham has described a num- 
ber of bear effigies, one of which seems to 
be in the attitude of climbing. Its head is 
turned up, and its fore paws partially raised, 
but the characteristic hind quarters identify 
it. It is found on Sauk prairie, near Honey 
Creek. Another bear effigy is also de- 
.scribed by the same author, as situated in 
the same region, but this bear has the ordi- 
nary attitude, as if standing. This figure 
was recognized by Dr. Lapham, but the at- 
titude of the previous effigies led him to say, 
** That it would be difficult for the most 
practiced geologist to determine the genus 
or species to which it should be rtefrred. 
Another bear was plotted by the same au- 
thor, which had the front foot remarkably 
enlarged, yet the hind quarters would indi- 
cate what the animal was.f We have dis- 
covered the effigy of a bear on the banks of 
Lake Wingra. near the Charity School. 
The animal is here represented as standing. 
Sonietimes bears appear before us in effigy 
having no particulay characteristic marks, 
and then thev are much more diffiicult to 
rec\>gni/e. Fig. IJ will illustrate this. 
This is taken from the plottiuL:; by Mr. R. 
C Tavlor.t Thev are found near the Blue 
y\o\\\\\\<, m Dane Count v, eii^htoon miles 
from ^LK^lson. 



* N.0 I aplu !U ' > An: u ; v: .: : ..^ . I " *.;: s* \ I ' \ . V la: v \ I . V 
N,\ J. No. 4. 

liv: M. Wwx ciV»;ts,"^ .It 'S^o >«ii:h-orii.;n ^.\-!Ut.Vu'.'.o"s, Vol. I. I !.;:o XI III, 
lilwoMo'iuUs -^ S lV>«" \IVI. No. I. 
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The f^roup is situated on the great Indian trail and contains 
six effigies of quadrupeds, six mounds in the forms of parallelo- 
grams, one elfigy of the human figure, and a small circle. The 
area comprehended in the map is something less than a half 

I mile in length. It is not easy to make out from 

the effigies the character of the animals in- 
tended to be represented. It has been sug- 
gested that they were designed to represent 
buffalo, which formerly abounded in the vicin- 
ity, but the absence of a tail and of the char- 
acteristic hump of that animal would seem to 
^^ point to a different conclusion. They display 

^P a closer resemblance to the bear than to any 

^•^{^■■■^ other animal with which we are acquainted. 
^H These figures seem to be most prevalent ; and, 

m^L though preserving about the same relative pro- 

^ ^^ portions, vary in size from 90 feet to 120 feet. 

In many others, as at this point, they occur 
in ranges, one after the other, at regular inter- 
vals of most of them. 

4. It should be noticed that the mound 
builders had a distinct way of representing the 
human form. The land animals were repre- 
sented with the legs upon one side, the water 
animals with legs upon both sides. But the 
human effigy is represented with legs and with 
*%lue' Mo^unds^*^ arms, generally the arms extended. The arms, 

however, were the chief characteristic. A hu- 
man effigy is described by Mr. S. Taylor, as situated within a 
mile of the Wisconsin river, near Muscoda, on section 35, in 
which the legs do not appear, but the arms do. It was prob- 
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Fig. 15. 
Fig. 14. 
Man and Woman on the Wisconsin River. — Taylor. 

ably designed as an effigy of a woman. (See Fig. 14.) The 
head and breast are in this case raised by heaps of earth so as 
to be more prominent than the rest of the body. 

In the group is the effigy of a man with its head toward the 
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west, and having its arms and legs extended. Its length is 125 
feet, and 140 feet from the extremitj- of one arm to the other, 
each arm being about 45 feet long. The bodv is about 30 feet 
in breadth and 100 feet long, the head is 25 feet in diameter. 
The elevation of the whole effigv is about 6 feet. 

One cannot doubt that this effigy is the figure of a man, for 
all the characteristics peculiar to it are clearly shown. This 
etBgy occupies an eminence, and was the centre of a group of 
mounds 15 in number, which extended at interv;»ls of about 25 
feet apart for the distance of about 1,500 feet. Another human 
effigy is described by Mr. S. Taylor, as existing in the same 
locality, but representing the human figure with two heads. 
See Fig. 15. The measurements of this effigy are given as fol- 
lows: length of body 50 feet, arms i jo feet, neck and head 15 
feet, across the breast 25 feet, over the arm ^t shoufders 12 
feet, at the end 4 feet, over the hips 20 feet, over the legs 8 
feet, tapering to 5 feet, over the neck 8 feet, over the head 10 
feet. Another effigy has been described by the same author, 
as situated near Sec. 35, T. 4, R. i W. It is situated in the 
margin of the forest, and is truly a giant, measuring from the 
extremity of one arm to the other 177 feet, and from the top of 
the head to the end of the trunk in feet. Its shoulders, head 
and breast are elevated 4 feet. About a mile to the north of 
this is another effigy of like magnitude, accompanied by a large 
group of works. Among them is a large mound, 200 feet in 
circumference and 5 feet in height. * Dr. Lapha n has men- 
tioned a number of effigies, which he thinks were human fig- 
ures, but in several cases has mistaken birds for human effigies. 
One such figure may be seen at Mayville, and forms the bird 
effigy in the group, described in our last paper. Another hu- 
man effigy is described as situated on Grand River, and is 
depicted \n Fig. 26, it is called "The Man," and is remarkable 
for the unequal length of the arms. This also, is evidently the 
effigy of a bird. Another human figure, with gigantic arms, 
having a stretch of 2S0 feet, and a body of 5^ fett in length, is 
described as existing near the Wisconsin River, on Sec. 35, 
T. 9, R. 4 E. This figure stands by itself in a valley in a pass 
between two high sandstone blufVs, one which rises immediately 
above the head. Another, also, on Sec. 9» T. 16, R. 2. This 
is called "a man," with legs expanded out, having no contrac- 
tion for the neck. Both of these figures are, however, birds. 
At least the characteristics of the hum:m effigy are lacking. 
There is no neck or head which has any resemblance to the hu- 
man form, and the so-called arms and legs are as close imita- 
tions of wings, and the divided tail of birds. In fact, none of 
the figures described by Dr. Lapham are human effigies. 

It is doubtful, also, whether the last figure described by Mr. 

*See Squier & Davis' Contributions- Vol. I, Page 133, I*late XLIV, Xo. 2. 
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S. Taylor, was that of a man. The author has discovered effigies 
which might be taken for man mounds, but which were more 
likely intended for bird effigies. One such can be seen in the 
grDup of mounds on Lake VVingra. (See Fig. 12, No. i,Vol. VI.) 
This is much more likely to have been a bird, probably a night- 
hawk. Human effigies have, however, been discovered by the 
author, and identified to a considerable degree of certainty. One 
such was found near Lake Monona, on land belonging to Mr. 
Nichols. The effigy forms one of a group, among which is a 
panther and a bird. The most striking specimen of the human 
effigy, is one which was discovered by the author, in company 
with Prof. F. W. Putman and Mr. J. C. Kimbal. It is situated 
near the public school building in the village of Baraboo. The 
effigy formed one of a line of mounds, which extended over the 
bluff where the school house now stands. The human effigy 
was, however, situated near the foot of the hill at the end 
of the line of mounds. It represented a man as lying upon his 
back, on the side of che hill, with feet extended toward the south ; 
one arm drawn in toward the bodv and the other arm bent at 
the elbow and extending away from the body. The legs were 
not so plain, as they had been destroyed by the street grade, 
they ended in a garden and only one of them could be traced 
throughout its whole length. There is no doubt that the effigy 
was that of a man, the resemblance was too striking to doubt it 

[to be continued.] 
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THK MOUNDS OF MARATilON. 
•' Ages shakes Athene's towers but spares gray Marathon." — Byron 

In i86S> I looked down from the summit of Pentelicus at the 
mound on the battle-field of Marathon. It struck me as a proof 
of Greek shrewdness and foresight. I said to myself, " Had it 
been of exquisite carving it would have been either mutilated 
by barbarian wantonness or would have been carried into cap- 
tivity, to adorn the pilace of some conqueror, or to be enshrined 
in some museum. Had it been of metal it would have corroded, 
and even if of rough stone it would have been utilized in some 
local lime-kiln, or at least in some wall. But being simply a 
heap of earih it provoked no one to aggression of any kind, and 
so has come down intact from five hundred years, wanting ten, 
before the year of grace. Moreover, as it is well nigh valueless 
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for agricultural purposes, why should it not outlast all piles of 
modern masonry?" 

It now seems, however, that in common with all the w^orld 
was the victim of vain imaginings. Schliemann has proved 
the Marathon mound to be rather pre-hisloric than Grecian, and 
to date from the ninth century or earlier rather than from the 
fifth. 

Schliemann became convinced that the common opinion 
about the mound was a mistake when in 1870 he picked up 
there an obsidian arrow-head so rudely made that it belonged 
to the stone age rater than to that of the Persian invaders under 
Darius. He also failed to discover any classic mention of rear- 
ing any mound whatever at Marathon. It is indeed said in Thu- 
cydides and in Pausanius, that at Marathon there was a tomb, 
or tombs of the one hundred and ninety-two Aihenians who 
fell in the battle iherc^, as well as columns, on which were en- 
graved the names of the fallen. But nothing is said regarding 
the nature of the tombs. 

Schlieman has just now tested the Marat honian mound with 
the spade. Its height is eleven meters and its circumference 
one hundred and eighty-five. In the center of the mound he 
dug a shaft about thirteen feet square and about forty feet deep, 
and he also cut into the side of the mound, even to its center, a 
trench as low down as the level of the plain. His finds were 
obsidian knives, arrow-heads and pottery, all articles of such a 
nature as betokened a period far back of the Persian invasion. 

He was driven to the conclusion that the mound was not the 
Athenian Polyandrion it had been so long considered, and more- 
over, that it was no more than a cenotaph, for he failed to dis- 
cover one single human bone. 

It is to be hoped the great magician of the spade will go on 
with his excavations, till he shall have ascertained where the 
Athenian bones were really buried, as they clearly repose some- 
where on the field of fame. 

What tell-tales are stone tools! Obsidian in Wisconsin graves 
demonstrates pre-historic commeice with either Mexico or 
Wyoming. The testimony of these rock- wrought witnesses m 
Egpyt is still more curious. "Truth is the daughter of time " — 
and this maxim was never better illustrated than now that Greek 
stones cry out, bringing long-hidden truth to light. 

Madisdn, Wisconsin. J. D. Bl^TI.ER. 
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ASH HEAI'S IX MOUNDS IN MONTGOMKRY COl'NTV. OHIO. 
Editor American Antiquarian: 

Among the various subjects for profound study developed 
in mound exploration in the Miami valley, none is so puzzlinjj to 
the careful archaeologist as the object which prompted to the 
accumulation of those vast bodies of ashes which are occasion- 
allv disclosed. 

^ound Sepulture, either bv inhumation or cremation presents 
no insuperable obstacle to its interpretation. But\veare"at 
fault." There is nothing hitherto discovered, so far as I know, 
that bears the least analogy to them, unless, perchance, the 
Iroquois bone pits should prove an exception.* 

Kitchen heaps are characterized by a heteorogeneous mass 
of refuse materials covered with a deposit of " made soil," the 
result of natural causes, and of the considerable depth. But 
the ash heaps we are now considering are homogeneous accumu- 
lations, sparingly interspersed with charcoal, bone dust and an 
occasional nodule of burned clay. Not a stone nor pebble enters 
into their composition except an occasional work of art. These 
mounds, or enclosed ash heaps, are in tHeir undisturbed condi- 
tion, invariably protected by a cover of clay several feet thick. 
They vary in height from five to thirteen feet, and cannot be 
distinguished from nrdinarv mounds except by exploration. As 
a rule they occupy elevated table lands, but rarely the highest 
point in the vicinity. They are so situated, however, as to com- 
mand an extensive prospect. 

They are found near our large water courses, and ^but more 
frequently) in the interior at a distance of six miles from any 
stream oi magnitude; but in all instances hitherto discovered, 
they occupy prominent points. With the view of conveying 
a clearer conception of their internal structure, I present a few 
examples : 

FIRST EXAMPLK. 

The Hoover mound is situated live miles southwest from 
Davton and one mile west from the Miami river. On the west, 
north and south, the face of the country is level; but on the east, 
at the distance of a few yards from the mnund, the land in- 
clines towards the river, presenting an undulated surface which 
merges in deep ravines and precipitous hills. 

This mound, Mr. Hoover informs me, was seven feet high 
and forty feet in diameter, in its undisturbed condition, but these 

*NoTK — 'riic>c bone accunnilations are the result of a practice whiali was observed 
amon^ the Inxjuois — that, namely, of gathering the isolated and scattered remains of 
their deceased friends at stated periods, and dc].ositing them in one pit, amidst uni- 
versal lamentation, which was suppressed in a general kast. It is aj j arent, however, 
that this exception is based upim tne assumed human oiigin of these ash-heaps. 

Now, as the Huron-Inxjuis confederacy is claimed as the aggressive force in the 
disruption of the Mound-builders' empire, it seems probable that the above practice, 
in a modified form, was l)orrowed from the vanquished race. 
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dimensions have been materially modified by persistent culture. 
Thus we reached the oritjinal surface at the depth of five feet, 
while the overlying clay had been spread out to a diameter of 
fifty feet, causing a reduction of two feet in its vertical height. 
As we found two feet of cl ly resting upon the ash heap, I con- 
clude that the original depth of the production in this example 
was four feet. 

We commenced our investigations by sinking a shaft six feet 
in diameter in the center of the mound. This was subsequently 
enlarged but failed to elicit additional light.f 

The ash heap, which is three feet central depth, and twenty- 
five feet in diameter, is distinguished by the diffusion of charcoal, 
bone dust and small masses of burned clay, and by its pervious 
condition. We ascertained the diameter by digging at various 
opposite points. 

SECOND EXAMPLE. 

The Hines mound is situated one mile northwest from Cen- 
terville and six miles southeast from Alexand*^rsville, on a point 
of land from which there is a rapid descent westward into a 
ravine, a gentle incline on the souih and level on the east and 
north. Its position is about one mile west from the line which 
separates the water sheds of the Little and Great Miamis. 

This mound is distinguished by the indurated condition of a 
large portion of the ash heaps, which is attributable to the pres- 
ence of Springfield clay in considerable quantities. Charcoal 
and bonedust were present, and an occasional lump of burned 
clay. We found the depth of the ash-heap in this example, 
three feet, and the diameter twenty feet: dep^h of the chiy pro- 
tection, two feet; diameter of the mound, fifty feet. I was shown 
several fine leaf-form implements, which were said to ha/e been 
taken from this mound. In this exploration I was efficiently 
aided by Mr. P. J. Pease. 

THIRD EXAMPLE. 

The Prugh mound is situated three miles east from Alex- 
andersville, ard two miles northwest from the Himes mound. 
Its position is on the northern declivity of a slight eminence 
from which there is a gradual descent which terminates at the 
distance of lOO yards in a slight depression fifty yards in width, 
in the center of w^hich there is a basin sixty feet in diameter, 
which marks the site of an ancient circle. In the center of the 
basin there is a slight elevation eight feet wide. As this work 
is formed of clay, without any admixture of surface materials, 
it may safely be referred to the mound builders' epoch, and con- 
sequently contemporary with the mound. 

Although there is a copious spring near these works from 

tNoTE. — A trench through the mound, while it might prolong the description, 
would not, as 1 conceive, a<W much to the principal facts. See Fortney mound. 
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which it might be inferred that a conrentrated population would 
have been attracted there, yet there is not the slightest evi- 
dence of a village site in the region except Woodbourne, one 
mile southeast from these monuments. 

This mound is distinguished by a burned clay crust one foot 
thick, and about eight feet in diameter which rested upon the 
ash pile. 

In this example there was a more than ordinary profusion of 
charcoal and bonedust, and strangely enough, a mass of that 
peculiar unctious clay noticed in my description of the Bolander- 
Kecher enclosure. The pile, which is easily penetrated, is fif- 
teen feet wide and two feet central depth. The clay envelope 
had been reduced to one foot. The diameter of the mound 
could not be determined, as it had been reduced almost to a 
common level. Assisted by W. J. Wells. 

FOURTH EXAMPLE. 

The Ker.i mound is situated one and a half miles south from 
Sunsbury, and three milts north from Poasttown, on the Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton and Dayton R. R. Its position is nearly mid- 
way between Big Twin on the cast, and Shawnee Run on the 
west. This mound is almost an exact counterpart of tne last 
described, except that it is larger, as the original height was 
about seven feet, but it has been spread out over a large surface. 
I could not determine the extent of the burned crust, nor of the 
ash pile, in this example, as it required more labor than I could 
bestow upon it. The depth of the ash heap was three feet, 
and hence the the superimposed mass of clay was not less than 
three or yossibly four feet. On the burnecl crust I found a 
rough sandstone "gorget," three inches in length, two inches in 
width in thj middle, and seven-eighths of an inch in thickness. 
The sides are concave, and the ends convex, rubbed smooth, 
but without perforations. Ii shows the effects of great heat. 

S. H. BiNCKLEV. 

At.kxandkks villi:, (>. 



HiRKAr (»K KriiNDLOf'.v. Wnshinjrion. D. C\, March 24, 1884. 
Editor Ameritiin Atitiquarian : 

Dear Sir — In answer to Dr. Riggs' letter (pp. 40-41, in Vol. 
VI, No. I., Jan., '84,) allow me to say, First, that the letter was 
written July 30, 1879. Two years later I saw him, and explained 
the alphabet to him. He saw how it was possible for the medial 
consonants ('-sonant-surds") to be used. His son, Rev. A. L. 
Riggs, was the first to suggest the use of the initially exploded 
vowels in Ponka, etc., and he admitted the existence of some of 
them in Dakota. Second, I must content myself with asserting 
that I have not been " using an unnecessary number of marks." 
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A study of Ponka (including Omaha), Osage, Kansas, Iowa, Oto 
and Winnebago, as well as o< Dakota, has proved this; and I 
was able to show it at the Montreal meeting of the American 
Assoc. Adv. Science, two years ago. 

Yours truly, J. Owen Dorsey. 



EDITORIAL. 




RELIC HUNTING VERSUS ARCH. ICO LOGICAL SURVEY. 

It is evident that the work of relic hunting must go on. The 
authority of government, the example of the museums, besides 
the zeal of about five hundred private collectors, are all given 
to it and nothing can withstand it. We said a few words in 
reference to it in October last, and have since published two 
letters in response, and conclude that there is no use of protest- 
ing against the custom. We, however, would respectfully ask 
if anything can be done toward mapping, surveying -and plot- 
ting the mounds in the midst of this relic hunting. We respect- 
fully submit the question whether the plotting of the individual 
mounds which the agents of a museum, a society, or a bureau 
are practicing while they excavate the mounds, can be consid- 
ered as an archaeological survey. A geological survey conducted 
in such a manner would not be very satisfactory. Suppose that 
the government surveying parties should plot the coa! mines, 
send specimens of coal to the National Museum and call that a 
geological survey, would that be regarded as a satisfactory pro- 
ceeding? There was a time before the rage for collecting relics 
had arisen, when archcpohgical surveys were considered desirable. 
We do not know that these surveys were conducted at govern- 
ment expense, but we know that the very best reports on 
archaeology were made as the results of them. The reports 
made by Squier and Davis, and Dr. I. A. Lapham, were the 
most valuable contributions ever made to archaeology in the 
United States. They are more frequently referred to now than 
any other. They were made by men who cared less for the 
relics, but more for the monuments. The reports were pub- 
lished by the Smithsonian Institute and are regarded as among 
the most valuable contributions which that institution has ever 
published. 

The only actual contributions to archaeology in the line of monu- 
ments and earthworks worthy of the name, since they appeared, 
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have been published by local societies or by individuals. Col. 
C. C. Jones, has given descriptions of some of the monuments 
in Georgia. Rev. J. P. MacLain has published a little volume 
concerning the mounds, the most valuable part of which is the de- 
scription of the earthworks of Hamilton county, Ohio. The St. 
Louis Academy of Science has published a valuable monograph 
on the archaeological remains of southeastern Missouri. 

A few books have been published, also, upon archaeology, in 
general, which have contained some descriptions of earthworks, 
though not from first sources, viz.: Short's, North Americans of 
Antiquity; H. H. Bancroft's volume upon Antiquities, one of his 
series, and Conant's Footprints of Vanished Races. The Smith- 
sonian Reports have also contained fragmentary accounts of 
earthworks furnished by voluntary writers; and the work of Mr. 
Joseph Jones, one of the Smithsonian contributors, has a few 
pages devoted to the earthworks. No appropriation has been 
made to the survey of the earthworks, but the chief attention has 
been given to the work of collecting relics and of building up 
greiit museums, without regard to the monuments as such. 

That the relics have been gathered with great avidity is 
manifest from the report and transactions published by the vari- 
ous museums, societies and institutions, it appears from these 
that relic hunting is considered the great line of research, that 
the science is to be advanced by this means. The collector who 
hoards relics and digs into the mounds for the sake of collecting, 
imagines himself to be a contributor to science. The comple- 
ments which are bestowed upon his associates, who are less 
miserly or more patriotic, convince him oi this, and his conceit 
is increased bv the fact that so manv honorable names are asso- 
ciated with relic hunting. The Ethnological Bureau has not 
removed this tendencv, and we do not consider that the letters 
which we have published in answer to our protest relieve the 
charge. 

We hold that there are positive evils connected with this 
practice. One is that the practice limits the science to a very 
narrow range. The data of the science of archaeology are not 
found in the relics exclusively —- in fact, a very small part of 
the information which may be gained concerning the prehistoric 
races come from the study of the relics. The real life of the 
pre-historic people is revealed to us by the monuments. We 
acknowledge that the cabinets have furnished many facts and 
that various theories have arisen from the study of relics from 
the cabinets, but a broad and comprehensive view of the 
science will come only from the study in the field; just as much 
so in Archaeology as in Geology. We do not expect that those 
who collect relics, and who are ambitious to build up great 
muireums will appreciate this position, for this tendency to limit 
the stud\' to cabinets has been so long prevalent that it is diffi- 
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«ult to break ihrouyh the limitations. We maintain, however, 
that therj is a broader science than this relicology, which has 
been «o prevalent. 

Another evil is, that it tends to destrov the data of the science. 
We do not charge the wanton destruction ot* the monuments 
upon any one, but unless the rage for collecting relics is arrested, 
and the archjeologists come to realize that the study of the 
monuments is as important as that of the relics, great loss is to 
ensue. '^Fhe destruction of the earthworks is an inevitable re- 
sult. Private individuals will carry out what public institutions 
have begun, and there is no one to prevent them. 

Unless, then, the (iovcrnment shall cease, through their paid 
agents, such as the ofiicers and employees of the Ethnological 
Bureau and others, this work of gathering relics for the sake of 
building uj> the national museum, the evil will go on increasing. 
The first work to do is to protect the monuments; the second, 
to make a thorough and systematic survey of them, and then, 
after all due precaution has been taken, the museum may enter 
into the field to gather relics. 

That the order has been reversed, is manifest. It needs no 
argument to prove this There are five museums on the Atlantic 
coast, eager to gather relics. There arc cabinets and museums 
in nearly all the colleges in the Interior. The local societies and 
the Academy of Science are all active in collecting. We do not 
know of any society, or institution, or bureau, or any other 
party engaged in the work of surveying. We certainly do not 
consider the method which IVof. Cyrus Thomas has described as 
worthy of the name of a survey. 

This method has been carried out quite enough already. With 

fjreat rapidity has the agent of the bureau, ^Ir. Norris, passed 
rom one pari of the country to another, wherever the most 
relics could be secured. \Ve hear of him in a corner of Wis- 
consin, digging into modern structures near the old fort. We 
next hear of him in North Carolina, digginjx out relics which 
the Ou'n^kees have left — relics deposiiled since historic times. 
We next hear ot' him in Illinois, digging for relics: this time, 
however, striking upon sonu.thing apparently a litile more 
ancient. 

The cmnse pursued has led to false conclusions. There arc evi- 
dences thit two epochs of mound building existed in luarly all 
parts ot the country. The agent of the bureau. Mr. Norris. who is 
nvH an ethnolocisl and never was, l^^ut who has Ixvn encacc^.: iv'^r a 
lime as a keeper of the VelKnvstone Park, happened to strike 
into one epoch, in twv^ or three diiVerent places. The result is 
that t*ne chief ol the department begins to argue a po"::t wr.icii 
has been long granted, as i ho ugh it were a gr.ir.d d:>v.\?\cry. 
We would inform the gentleman, however. ih,it over twer.ty 
years ago. it was held lh,u the Cherokees were the builders of 
the stone heaps and monuments of eastern Tennessee and t>.e 
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western part of the Carol inas. The distinction between the 
mounds built by the modern Indians and those by the so-called 
mound builders is apparent in too many places to be denied and 
the "survey" should have seen this distinction The relics 
do not reveal the distinction between the successive epochs 
of mound erecting. The relics are very similar, whether exhumed 
from the mounds or picked up upon the surface. The dillbrences 
between them might be recognized if the relics were separated, 
but ignorance as to the mounds and earthworks, has led custo- 
dians to place the relics from the same locality all together with- 
out classifying them closely. False ideas have arisen in refer- 
ence to the relics themselves and very strange positions have 
been taken by these same custodians in reference to the earth- 
works. We have a case in hand. 

The survey has not been extensive enough to bring the 
idea to the chief ot the department. The inductive method 
would have tended to accumulate facts, and then when these lacts 
had been gathered, to draw conclusions, but the deductive 
method has been followed from the outset. 

The geological survey of Kentucky has published a mono- 
graph on the mounds of the Mississippi Valley, in which the 
author, Mr. Lucien Carr, has taken some strange positions in 
reference to the mound builders. This monograph is published 
by a "geological'' survey, and should have been from first 
sources, the result of an archaeological survey, as supplement- 
ary, but instead of this, it is made up, mainly, of quotations 
from books. Some of the mistakes which are made are the re- 
sults of this method. 

The author has drawn from the published works of Mr. H. 
H. Bancroft, who may be good authority on tiio antiquities of 
the Pacific Coast, but who is no authorii\' on the mounds. 

It is a strange method ot proceeding, when a professed sur- 
vey looks to authorities which have never surveyed, and bases 
his publication on the imperfect explorations which were made 
thirty years ago, and advances this as a new work on the mounds 
of the Mississippi \'alley. 

If there had been in this an examination of relics, some mistakes 
would have been avoided, but neither relics or earthworks are 
made the basis for the information furnished. The author plays 
Hamlet, with Hamlet left out. Mistakes in reference to the ani- 
mal mounds, in reference to the different classes of mounds, 
in reference to the different epochs of mound building, in refer- 
ence to the religion indicated by the mounds, and especially in 
reference to the skill displayed by the builders are made by the 
author, because of his want of acrjuaintance with the mounds, 
and because of his relying upon tradition and (;ther authors 
rather than upon actual observation. 
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These four or five reasons for a survey of the mounds are 
given. Much more might be said. If the money which has 
been laid out already in collecting relics, and in publishing unre- 
liable monographs, had been laid out properly, we should have 
had a survey already; but instead of this, authors go back to 
the surveys made by certain gentlemen, at their own expense, 
over thirty years ago, and then ring the changes on these to 
suit Ihemsrlves. We submit, whether this is a proper, scientific 
course. We argue for a resurvey of the w^hole archreological 
field. 



jornxGS. 

TiiK average Egyptian some time ago advanced to such a 
stage of culture that he found it worth wliile to destroy ancient 
monuments. Ilis destrucliveness was chiefly aimed at the 
tombs and temples nearest the Nile. Masses disintegrated from 
structures overhanging the river could be tumbled down and 
easily rolled on board barges which would transport them where 
they could be burnt for lime or utilized in masonry. For check- 
ing this vandalism M. Maspero, the superintendent of antiquities, 
has organized a corps of thirty-three chief guardians with many 
subordinates with ample authoritv to protect and preserve an- 
tiques from barbarians who would be more ruthless than the 
scythe of time ana the rods of tyrants. Lime burners have 
ilestroyed monuments in Palestine, in Greece and in Asia Minor. 
Relic hunters destroy monuments in America. 

The French commission des Monuments Hisloriqucs receives 
from the state $300,000 a year to be expended in preserving 
and restoring or exploring monumental remains of antiquity. 

A TREASURE of twenty-five vessels of solid silver, of the 
Roman period, was recently dug up by a peasant at Montcor- 
net, near Laon, in France. 
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mnvs ON CLASSIC ARcn>h:orx)(;v. 

By Prof. A. C. NIkkriam. 

A. H. Savck in K(;YKr. Trofessor Sayce writes from Luxt^r, KjjyP^' under date 
of January 7, giving an account of his visit to Abydos and its vicinity. In the two 
chief temples there he copied some valuable inscriptions scratclied upon the walls, of 
which 33 are Carian, 44 Cypriote, more than 60 Phoenician, besi<les one or two in 
characters which were unknown to him. ( )f the Carian, only two were previously 
known, and they will doubtless be of great service in giving a clew to that almost un- 
known alphabet, if not to the language. The (Jrcek inscriptions are mostly of the 
Ptolemaic ejxxrh, and later, (hougli a few are earlier, two or three being declare<l to 
belong to the same age as the priceless Abu-Simbel inscriptions (latter jxart of the 
seventh century U. C), the starting point of datable (Ircek epigraphy. More than 
one dialect is represented by them, but few have chronological references. One con- 
tains the following frank admission, or rather boast: ** I, Nicanor, am come with 
Heracleia — drunk." Professor Sayce makes no cx>mment on the Cypriote, but they 
ought to yield some interesting facts. Two had previously been published from tliis^ 
site. 

.\ visit was also |>aid to the newly-discovered temple ami tomb in the vicinity, at 
Uladaihwch, on the east bank of the Nile. The tomb is cut in the cliff, and divided 
into two chaml>ers a<lorned with sculptures and hieroglyphs. •*(.>n the right hand 
side of the second chamber is a very interesting piece of sculpture, representing two 
heraklic lion^ seated back to back and sup(K>rting the setting sun between them. 
'Ilie form and position of the lions are the same that meet us in the art of Babylonia 
and Asia Minor, and they bear a striking likeness to the well-known lions of Myke- 
nae. ITie sculpture, therefore, may be regarded as a sure indication of the Asiatic 
influence exercised upon Kgypt through the wars of the XVII Ith Dynasty. 'ITie 
hierogl)'i)hs inform us that the tomb belongs to the reign of Menepthah I. ; and as 
• the gocis of Tni ' or This, are mentionetl in them, it seems pretty clear that the 
family buried in the toml> came from the ancient city of Menes." From this and 
other evidence the ccmclusion is drawn that CJirgheh on the opposite side of the river, 
"(xrcupies the site of the hmg-lobt ami long-sought for city Tnis, which was the birth 
place of the founder of the united monarchy of Eg)'[)t," as Mariette had already con- 
jectured. 

Thk ArRU'M Vkst.*:. — Siguor Ixmciani announced in 71ie . I t/ienaenni u{ Ocioi^r 
27th last, the important discovery of the Atrium l'estnt\ or dwelling of the Vestal 
Virgins at Rome. Mention is made of its previous discover)* in 1497 and in 1549, but 
little was known of it, though enough to fix the site just at the northeastern ftKil of the 
Palatine, on the Via Sacra. Adjoining it on the north was the round temple of the go<l- 
dess with its precinct. The abcKle itself contains halls and ajxirtments of every size, u))en- 
ing(m a large court, the Atrium pr{)per, which gave name to the whole series, and in 
which stood a large number of statues of the / 'cstalcs Maximat^ the abbesses of thesis- 
terho»xl, erected by jxirsons grateful for benefits conferred. Twelve ])edestals of such 
statues were found in 1497, an<l two more in 1549. The excavations were pushed 
with vigor during Noveml)er and I)eceml)er last, and the results are thus summarily 
given by Sigiior I^nciani, Athenaeum^ January 19. Surface excavated, 2,400 s*j. 
metres; maximum dejith reache<l, 25 metres; marble ]x;destals with inscriptions, 13; 
inscriptions on marble slabs, 12; brick stamps, 102; silver coins, 835; gold coin, i; 
pieces of jewel r)', 2; busts and heads, 15; statues, ii; im]X)rtant pi^^ces of statues, 
7; pieces of columns, 11. The coins are a curious deposit, of which l^nciani gives a 
most satiNfactory account. 'ITiey were found in a rough terra-cotta jug within the 
N. K. comer of the Atrium, alK)ut a metre and a half al>ove the ancient pavement, 
and under the remains t)f a mefliaeval house, where thev had been l)urie<l by some 
officLil of Po|>e Marinus II, towarrls the middle of the tenth century. I ^anciani shows 
that the Yoyi and his oHicials inhabite<l all that slo})e of the Palatine at that time, and 
thus accounts for the presence of the hoard there. The gold coin shows thehca«land 
name of the By/antine Km])cror Theophilus (827-42), and on the other side the busts 
of Michael and Constantine VHI. Tiiere are 832 silver denarii, of which 828 are 
Anglo-Saxon, suUIivided as follows, as far as i<Ientified: Aelfre<l Rex (871-^1), 3 coins; 
Kadwaerd Rex (901-924), 218; Aethelstan Rex (924-940^, 391; liladmuml Rex 
(940-946), 195; Northumbrian kings: Sitric Cvnvg N., i; Anlaf, 6; Plegmund, Arch- 
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bishop of Canterbury, 4. A piece of jewelry among the coins was inscril)ed " Donino 
Marino Papa." But why such a hoarff of coins from Kngland in Rome ? They are Peter's 
jience, which, in the middle of the tenth century, were i>ai J solely by the Anglo-Saxons 
to the Poih;, and out of this tribute the official residing on the site of the Atrium had 
received all his {Xiy, and had bestowed it so carefully in his bank that he succeeded, 
unwittingly uodoubt, in making the Romans of the nineteenth century his heirs. As the 
religious corporations of the Kratres Arvales, the Saliiandthe Augurs had i\\L''ir /a sti or 
records with names and other details engraved in stone, which have boon discovered 
from time to time more or Icbs injure<l, it was hojjed that something of the kind might 
be found in the Atrium to supply corresjxmding information of the\'estals; but neither 
there nor in any one of the 40,000 in>criptions elsewhere found at Rome, has a single 
line come to light which can be attributed to such /ijsfi\ and it is therefore concluded that 
the Vestals never had any. This want is compensated for in a measure by the i^destal- 
inscripticms found in the Atrium, all of whicli belong to the jx^riod of the empire. IJy 
the aid of these and a few notices from ancient authors, I>anciani fixes the names and 
often the dates of fourteen of the Maxiiihr or abbesses. One of these, ( )ccia, holds 
the office for the j^eriod of fifty-seven years, 38 H. C. to 19 A. J). The mo>t famous 
of all ap|x;ars to have been Flavia Publicia, seven of whose pedestals have been found, 
and one cjuite complete |X)rtrait statue which represents a ** lady of tall, cpieenly a|> 
jxiarance, of noble demeanor, of a sweet and gentle, if not handsome face." Her 
ascertaine<l dates are 247-257 A. 1). Another jxidestal is interesting from the fact 
that though its inscription s])eaks in the highest terms of the priestess, her name 
is erased. For this *• only two reasons can be given: either she hapi>ened to forget 
the vows of chastity, or she was converted to Christianity. The first explanation doe.s 
not seem satisfactory, not only because she was most probably a mature, if not an old 
woman when the crime and the memorue dammitio took place, but also because the 
fall of a Vestal would certainly have been noticed and registered and proclaimed to 
the four winds by contemporary christian writers. Conversion to the (iosixil seems 
more probably; one of these conquests of the new faith in Vesta's Atrium is actually 
mentioned by Prudentius, Peristeph., hymn 2." The Vestals were expelled from the 
Atrium in 394 A. I), and Coelia ad Concordia, the last or next to the last of the Max- 
iniae was on terms of especial friendship with Praetextatus, a famous champion of 
polytheism. She raised a statue in his honor in the Atrium, and received the same 
distinction in his house. Ik)th pedestals have now been discovered. 

Thk Cf.snoia Collkction. — The Feuardent-Cesnola suit has given to those who 
have had the patience to watch its tedious progress, an opportunity of gaining a fairly 
correct idea of the truth and falsity of the serious charges which had been urged so 
I>ersistently for some years against the Cesnola Collection. The Collection has un- 
(luestionably l>cen benefited by the light thrown u]X)n the questions involved. Neg- 
ligence and hurry in prejxirinc some of the objects for exhibition were shown, and 
acknowledged by the authorities of the Museum, and several wrong identifications of 
site were corrected. In these particulars the value of the Collection is enhanced to 
the archaeologist, and the efforts of the plaintiff have not been amiss, though one 
might sup|)ose that this could have been accomplished without the exixinditure of so 
many thousands of dollars and the exhibition of so much bad feeling. But the charges 
of attempted fraud upon the public were too ridiculous to deserve the consideration 
which they received. The early assertion that many of the objects were not genuine, 
especially those from (iolgoi, was in effect abandoned at the trial, and could not stand 
for an instant before the testimony of Ceccaldi and l^ng, written on the spot at 
the time of the discovery; while the notion that not the Director merely, but the 
trustees of the Museum (who were cognizant of all that was done) should have been 
engaged in any such conspiracy jxisses comprehension. The charge rested mainly 
u|Km the use of a wash U]K»n the marbles and ujwn the bronzes, as was alleged for 
the pur|V)se of covenng restorations on the <me and rejuvenating the other. In 
reality, the milk-and-stone wash was used to preserve the marbles from the gradual 
disintegrali(m which anyone can convince himself is going on there. The treatment 
of the bronzcb was for a similar puqwse, and it is to be hoped tha/ the authorities will 
succeed in both these laudable endeavors. There is also a curious change progressing 
in the silver bowls, armlets, etc., from Curium which deserves attention. To kwk 
at these casually, one would suppose that they had l>een just removed from an 
cnvelojic of cotton wtKil, numerous fibers of whicli had adhered to the surface of the 
silver and had not been removed. Instead of this, the filaments are said to be actual 
growths from the silver itself. The fact needs chemical investigation. As to the 
marbles, it may be added, that the Venus de Milo was removed last fall from ex- 
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I>il)ition at the Ix>uvrc, and a cast subbtitulcd in its place, that the original might be 
treated for the effects of tlampncss and cx(x>surc. 

The most serious charge against the L)irector was that of cutting the **Mirrpr," 
I in the statuette of ** Aphrodite,'- which, if true, would liave been infamous. But 
the con.scientious, exact, and ingenious, micro.scopic investigations of iVIr. Hraman, 
Prcsiilent of the Microscopical Society, proved beyond doubt from the dejwsits of 
lime upon the present surface of the ** Mirror " and the surrounding portions, that here 
is the original surface, and the traces of color still visible add to the proof. The 
other important indictments shared a ver)* similar fate. 

A goo<l example of a dcix>sit similar to that which covered the " Mirror," may be 
found in the case of the relief, also from (iolgoi, figured in C.'esnola's Cyprus^ oppo- 
site ]). 150, in the upi)er corner to the left. The top of this slab is broken away on 
the right, but on the left exhibited a figure which was originally described as an eagle, 
or |x>ssibly a sphinx. Now, however, after having been thoroughly bathed and the 
tlejKxsit removed, four winged horses are discloseil, yoked side by side and appar- 
ently drawing a chariot, like several of those elsewhere in the Collc*ction. Three of 
the nea<ls are distinctly carveil, even to the nose-pieces of the bridles, and traces of 
color still remain. 'I'he yoke extending across the necks of all is unmistakable. 
Tlie furthest horse, along the back of the slai), is somewhat broken away, but enough 
remains to show the outline. The one nearest the spectator turns its head so as to 
present the face nearly full to the view; the others are looking straight to the front. 
This group may have some connection with the Cypriote inscription below it. The 
.standmg figure upon the sjKJClator's right is probably a minstrel holding a lyre 
which he touches as he sings. 

Now that such conclusions have been reached by the trial and the (juestions at is- 
sue set at rest, one would hope, so far as the cx)urts are concerned, the Museum owes 
it to it.self to make the most e^chaustive search for all repairs that may have been 
made, and to inrlicate these in some unmistakable manner for the guidance of future 
students who desire to know the exact condition in which cacli object was discovered, 
tliat sound and trustworthy archaeological conclusions may be drawn. It has been 
intimate<l that this would have been done Ixifore, had it not l)een for the charges im- 
pending. Now it can be carried into effect with propriety and thoroughness. 

KoMK AN1> ViciNiTV. — Sincc the beginning of the year excavations have been 
made on the road from Rrnne to Marino, where a large Roman villa was known to be 
situated, and many objects of interest and value have been found, among them 
eighteen pieces of sculpture. One of these is a colossal Marsyas nine feet high in a 
good state of preservation, and the statue of an athlete of the Lysippean type, a 
beautiful bearded satyr, a winged victor)', and a group of an eagle carrying off a lamb. 
'ITie name of the original owner of the villa was Q. V'oconius PoUio, and it after- 
wards passed into the hands of the family of Valerii. These names are found 
engraved ujwn the water j)iix!s running Iwtween the fish pond and the baths and 
fountains. 

Within the city itself, the construction of the war office led to the discovery of the 
town residence of Vulcatius Kuhnus, the uncle of Julian the Apostate. The vesti- 
bule alone has been uncovered, and this is paved with marble of the rarest kind. On 
the left of the entrance a marble pedestal was found dedicated to the owner by the 
township of Kavdenna in a prolix and flowery inscription of the fourth century. 

I'Ai'YRi FROM THK Fayi'M. — During the |ast few years a large number of jxipyri 
liave been di.scovered in the Kayum in Kgypt, and have found their way into Euro- 
|x:an museums and libraries. The IJerlin museum has a valuable store, but prob- 
al>ly the largest nnmlier is in the custtxly of the Austrian museum at Vienna, where 
ihey are being examined under the direction of l*rof. Karabacek. .Mready some 
1,500 have been investigated, but tliis is only a small part of the entire mass. 'ITie 
Kayum has always been celebrated as the garden of Kgypt, but it has not V^een known 
in nuxlern days to have been also a centre where the love of literature was consider- 
able, as is proved by these jxipyri. 'ITiose already examined extend from about 
the beginning <jf tnir era into the tenth century, and arc written in some seven differ- 
ent languages. Dr. Karl We^sely lias had the good fortune to discover a parchment 
fragment of Thucydides, which contains in 44 lines the last section of chap. 91, and 
the first six sections of chap. 92 of the 8tli book. From palaeographic evidence 
it is sup]^()sed to have been written about the close of the third century A. D., and is 
of great interest on this account, as the oldest MS. of Thucydides hitherto known 
belongs to the eleventh centur)'. It presents some unknown variants and two vala< 
able interlinear glosses. Some Greek fragments of the Evangelists offer a text whose 
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purity is not suqwissed by the coiitcmiwraneous C<xlex Sinaiticus. Of value to 
palaeography is a large number of clatecl Cireek fragments which extend from 203 to 
699, and Arabic-Clreek to 909 A. I). The Arabic material contains documents of the 
time of Marun al Kaschid, private papers, and corresixmdcnce from distant places, 
even as far as Mecca. 

Early Civilization in Asia Minor — Mr. \V. S. Ramsay's tours in Asia Minor have 
been fruitful in the extreme. His discoveries have convinced him that Ik)ghaz Keui, 
in northern Cappadocia, was the center of a great power which extended its sway 
over all .\sia Minor, at a very early j>eriod. From this fact only, can the oldest sys- 
tem of roads of Asia Minor be explamed, for they all lead to Boghaz Keui, just as at 
present all lead to Constantinople. ITiis road system fell into decay at the beginning 
of written history, but the ruins of Boghaz-Keui still attest in many ways 
its fonner greatness. Hieroglyphic inscrij)tions similar to those engraved in 
relief u]X)n its monuments, are spread over Lydia, l*hr)gia, Lycaonia, and Cap- 
padocia, and in the last district cuneiform inscriptions upon clay tablets, in an 
unknown tongue have also been found at Kaisarieh; seven of which are now 
in the Hritish Museum. This civilization of Cappadocia was overthrown first by 
Assyrian and then by the Persian ixiwers. Ramsay describes a monument situ- 
ated at Ibriz, near the ancient Cybislra, close by a plentiful sjiring, in a district 
otherwise |X)orly supplied with water. It is cut in low relief u|)on a rock, and re])re- 
sents a deity standing fifteen feet high, and holding in his hand cars of corn and 
grapes. He is simply clad in the same style as the ])easants of that region at the 
present day, while opjwsite to him stands a priest or king, nine feet high, ])raying to 
nim with folded hands. This second figure is clothed in a mantle over a richly em- 
broidered tunic, and the mantle is fastened over the breast by a buckle resembling 
several gold objects found in a Lycian grave. ITie pattern of the tunic bears a close 
similarity to the cross-ornaments of the Midas-tomb, in Phrygia, and is b()r<lerc<i 
with a row of stttis/tA'as, and inscri[itions called Hittite by .Sayce accomjxmy the 
figures. Another relief is at Elfiatun Bunar, westward of Iconium, and like the for- 
mer is near a spring, but as no rock was at hand to receive the sculpture, a buiUling 
of huge stone blocks was erectetl for the special purpose. Here a human figure is 
represented with horns upon his head, standing beside an altar. At his left ap]>ears 
a still larger figure of a god wearing a small hat which is i)eculiar to these reliefs, 
and on the right a goddess whose hair is arranged in a peculiar manner like that of 
the Sphinx of Eyuk. 

ITie stone monuments of Phrygia, with one or two exceptions, belong to another 
and later style of art, which points to Mycenae, as shown by the two lions sculptured 
over the door of a rock tomb, in the neighborhood of Cottiaeum. Not far from this 
tomb is a monument resembling an obelisk, eighty feet high with a chamber in its 
lower part, containing on its rear wall a figure of Cybele, eight feet high, upon each 
side of which stands a lioness with its paws resting upcm the shoulder of the goddess. 
Over the dwn is a relief of two opposite sphinxes ol very ancient style. Elsewhere 
a lion and griffin are sculptured. One face of this structure is ornamented like the 
Midas-tomb, with cross and meander designs like a taixjstry. 

Mr. Ramsay will continue his explorations in Asia Minor this spring. 

THK TrMiLis at Marathon. — The smde is a verj' innocent and harmless 
instrument when regarded simply as a S])aae, but put behind it the sagacity and 
means of Dr. Schliemann, and it becomes as formidable as dynamite, for explcnling 
unsubstantial theories. The last exploit of the iconoclastic ex])lorcr is recounted 
by himself, in the columns of T/ir Academy^ writing from Athens, under date of 
February 12th. Since the publication of I^ake's standard work tm the Denies of 
Attica, it has been pretty generally assumed that the large tumulus on the plain of 
Marathon was erected after the great battle as a monument to the dead Athenians 
who are known to have been buried on the field. Schliemann si>eaks too strongly in 
saying that the acceptance of this idea has been "universal. Curtius does not 
mention it in his historj', and Grote merely remarks that "Colonel Ixrake believes" 
it, but it certainly has been widely prevalent. Schliemann became skeptical, on the 
ground that so large a mound is not mentioned in classical authors as having been 
erected, because the thirteen similar tumuli lie o{)ened intheTroad were more ancient, 
because of the very rude arrow-heads found about the hillock (Leake supix)se<l them 
to be Persian), ana especially from a knife of obsidian, which he (liscovered there. 
He accordingly obtained permission from the government to apply the smde to the 
problem, in the presence of the cphor. Dr. Philios. 'ITie tumulus is described as 
thirty-six feet in height and six hundred in circumference. A shaft some thirteen 
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feet sijuare, was sunk from the top vertically through the mound till it reached a 
point from six to twelve feet below the level of the pbin, and a smaller trench was 
opened inwards from the east on a level with the plain. In both the result was 
the same; the earth consisted alternately of clay and sand, the objects of human 
industry of very archaic (x^ttery, wheel-made or hand-made, for the most part 
thoroughly baked, but some only superficially. The bulk of the pottery resembles 
the Trojan in its glaze, some yellow, some lustrous black or dark nrown, some with 
ornamentation in stri])es, or circles and very rudely made flowers. "All this pottery 
has such an archaic appearance that it would not have surprised me at all had I found 
It among the mast ancient pottery in the ro)'al tombs at Mycenae. But I also found 
a ver)' small fragment of a lustrous black glazed archaic vase, which removes us 
again from the age of the Mycenaean tombs, back to the ninth century B. C. 
Fur the rest, I found nothing which could claim a later date. But on the contrary, 
the large number of knives of obsidian which occur, an<i of which I found no trace 
in the royal tombs at Mycenae, seem to point to a much higher antitjuity than these; 
and the same may be said of the very rude arrow-heads of obsidian, of which many 
specimens were gathered. I may further mention the fragment of a vase of Egyptian 
porcelain. I found no trace of human skeletons or of a funeral, neither charcoal nor 
ashes, and only some half-dozen very small bones, prol>ably of animals, which lay 
dis]x>se<l at various depths.*' Dr. Schliemann accordingly concludes that the mound 
was a mere cenotaph, most probably of the ninth century B. C, though it may have 
(Hice serve<l for the erection of trophies, as he found immediately below the surface a 
fragment of a well-wrought marble slab, which may have belonged to the bose of 
some monument. 

ihese discoveries ])rove that Marathon was a place of imi)ortancc centuries before 
the l>attle set its crown of glory upon it, and new life is infused into the ancient 
legends which clustered al^out the region; how that Xuthus here defended Attica 
from the bronze-clad warriors from Chalcis, and how his son Ion l>ecame the ruler of 
Athens by wedding the daughter of Erechtheus; how it was the refuge of the chil- 
dren of Hercules from the iHjrsccutions of Eurj'stheus, and became the scene of the 
self-immolation of the noble Macaria. It was here, acconling to Pausanias, that the 
worship of Hercules was first introduced into Greece, which ix)inls to Thoenician 
connections, and thence on to C'admeian Thebes; while on the other hand it formed 
the intermediate link between Delos and iX^lphi in the worship of Ajwllo, and here a 
solemn sacrifice was offered every year and the prognostics observed, before the sacred 
ship of the Athenians could set out on its the-oric mission for Delos. Indeed, Curtius 
regards Marathon as the original seat of the worship of AixjUo in Attica. 

Dr. Schliemann has now proceeded to Tiryns where he has resumed his former ex- 
cavations. 

EtJYiT. M. Maspero has been engaged for the last two years in preparing an ex- 
haustive catalogue of the Boulak Museum which will be of^ great value to Egyptolo- 
giKts. Its ap])earance is shortly to l)e ex))ected. The descriptions are minute and 
will be illustrated by photographs. 

Excax'ations in the vicinity of the Suez canal have brought to light some memorials 
of the subjui^ti(m of Egypt by Nebuchadnezzar. These are three terra-cotta cylin- 
<lers containing cuneiform inscriptions with the name of Nebuchadnezzar, king of 
Babylon, son of NaI>opolassar, king of liabylon. Prof. Sayce thinks that these were 
brought in by the Babylonbn army and de|x>sited in the comjuercd territory as insig- 
nia of victory, since they merely mention the erection of buildings in Babylon, and 
are written (|uite carelessly. An inscription of the same king, with much the same 
import, has just been dist^)vered in .Mt. lA^banon by M. Pognon. 

Phokxicians in Sicily. Before the same Institute, on the 25th of January, Hel- 
big described a grave <liscovered some years ago near Syracuse. In plan and con- 
tents this grave was distinguishe<l from all C»reek graves of Sicily and Lower Italy, 
while it resembled those ol Mycenae, Nauplia, Menidi, lalysus and Camirus. 'Ine 
r(x:k-hewn chamber resemblecl a bee-hive and was approached by a long corridor. It 
contained some vessels resembling the Mycenaean and Rhodian, and two \*ases of 
black ware which find their counterparts at Mycenae and Daulis. As all archaeolo- 
gists ascribe a pre- Dorian origin to those (Ireek necropoles, it follows that the Syra- 
cusan grave cannot have l)eionged to the Dorian colonists of Sicily, nor to the oldest 
Ionian colony, as at Naxos where no find of the kind has rewarded the most eager 
excavation. The museum of Palermo alone contains some similar vases, and they 
are of unknown locality. Helbig therefore concludes that the grave belonged to the 
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Phoenicians, who, as is known from 'ITiucj'dides, possessed factories along the whole 
Sicilian coast at one time, and these would naturally be placed u}x>n easily defended 
tongues of land and islands near the coast. It is probable that such a station existed 
on the Island of Ortygia in the harbor of Syracuse. The myth of Cvanippus and 
C\'ane naturalized here, suggests that of Cinyras and Myrrha with its P^iocnician at- 
tributes, aud Diodorus saw m the cult of Cyane reminiscences of early human sacri- 
fices. Under Dionysius the elder there existed on Ortygia, a quarter occupied by 
Phoenicians, who iDossessed esjjccial privi'ege 5. 

The Archaeological Society of Athens, in conjunction with the P'rench Sch(K)l of 
Archaeology, has undertaken excavations at Elatea in I'hcKis, to exjjlorc the temple 
of Athena Kranaia there. Frof. Stamatakis represents the Scxriety in the work, and 
M. Paris the School. 

Agk of thk Dii'YLoN Vasks. .Vt a meeting of the (Jcrman Archaeological Insti- 
tute of Rome, on the 14th of December last, Professor llelbig discussed the question 
of the period and art of the ohle^t Cireek vases fduiul at Athens, near the Oipylon 
Gate. He thought that they belonged to a pcriixl later than Homer, because they 
show war shij>s with long beaks, instead of the round trans|>ort vessels which alone 
he finds in the Homeric iMXiins. One very ancient vase, which represents a funeral 
lament, shows the weeping w(mien completely nude. This was as foreign to the ehler 
Greek art, as it was common in that of further Asia. In the Homeric poems the 
finest works of art are frcmi Phoenicia, where the older art incline<l to the natural- 
istic, as the sils'er ox head and golden figures of Astarle from Mycenae, as well as 
bronze figures of warriors from the Syrian coast and many objects from Cyprus show, 
and this influenced the first efforts of the Greeks. Hence the I >ipylon-vase repre- 
sents the bcKlies after the manner of the Phoenicians, the face and legs in profile, the 
breast in full view, exactly like the Astarte-idol of Mycenae. 

Under the editorship of R. P. F. Fita, S. T., the monthly Boietin de la Real 
Academia de la Historia has become a valuable repertory of archaeological discov- 
eries. In almost ever)' number some article is given to correct or to supplement for 
some particular district the volume Berlin Corpus Inscriptionum latinarum, which 
treats of S{)ain. In the number for August 1883, the temple of Serapis in Ampurias 
is described, and in that of February is a rej)rint of a valuable essay on the worship 
of Isis in Valencia, showing the influence of Egyptian riles in S|xiin in Roman limes, 
if not earlier. In the number for September 1883, a cemetery is described in Molina 
de Aragon, in which the skulls, and sometimes the whole body, were pierced with 
nails. This, it is conjectured, may have been a mwliaeval burying i>Iace for Jews, 
and this fact an explanation of an obscure Aragonese proverb, •' C'la\'a(l() te veas 
como Judio." Another valuable memorial of the presence of Jews in Sjxiin are lists 
of the taxes jxiid by each town or village in Alava in the Xlth and XlVth centuries. 
It is singular to remark how little the Iias({ue to|X)nymy has altere<l since. .\n ine<l- 
ited description of the Jesuit Missions to the Guaranis Indians is printed at intervals 
in this Bolctin. The childish nature of their government as here depicted, is almost 
incredible, ami quite accounts for the subsequent miserable history of Paraguay. At- 
tention has lately been directed to the cinnabar (red) paintings and inscriptions in 
Spanish caves; but nothing has been detenninerl about them; the smtH)lh and jx)l- 
isned surface of the r<x:k on which some are written militates against an extreme an- 
tiquity. In cutting a road from St. Jean Pied de Port to Roncesvalles, last year, 
skeletons with armlets aiul ankle rings of beaten cop])er, and with flatlene<l skulls, were 
found with some other remains near Ibaneta. Unfortunately it was imiH)s>ible to 
preserve the skulls, and the c<Mns found were secreted by tlie workmen, rhe locality 
is rich in remains of antiquity: but the Prior and Camms of Roncesvalles <liscourage 
all excavations. 

In the Rn'ite de lAn'^nistiquCy 15 October, 1S83, is a jKiper of *' Kecherches sur les 
noms de nombres cardinaux dans la famille maya-quidie," by the C'ount H. de Cha- 
rency. The same number contains a paper on Pre-Arvan KurojK*, by 1 ). Heinrich 
Winckler. \Vkni\vortii Wkhsikk. 
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NOTES FROM ORIENTAL PERIODICALS. 

By Prof. John Avery. 

Vear by year we are j^alherinj^ information conccrnin|; the beliefs and customs of 
those tribes of the hunian race that have not come so closely into contact with civili- 
zation as to have given up their primitive sim])licity. Moreover, the tales of early 
travelers, which were often untrustworthy, are being replaced by the accounts of ob- 
servers long resident among the jicople, and whose investigations are conducted ac- 
cording to scientific methods. We find two papers of this character in the jfottrna^ 
of ihf Anthropolo};kal lustituUy for November, 1883. The first is by Mr. Frederick 
Honney, who spent fifteen years among the aborigines of the river Darling, in New 
South Wales. Mr. Bonney was one of the earliest English settlers in that mrl of 
Australia, and having occasion to employ the natives constantly as assistants ni cat- 
tle grazing he had an excellent opportunity to secure their confidence and learn their 
habits. We condense from his mper the description of the mode of initiating a youth 
intomanho<Ml. W'hen a male arrives at the .ige of about sixteen years he is carried off 
to the forest, with, or more often without, his own consent, by the young men of the vil- 
lage. Here he undergcx's a process of '* treatment " lasting from ten days to a month. 
Ilie ceremony begins with the removal of a front tfK)lh in the upper jaw by a blow from 
a throwing-stick. The hea<l is covered with pieces of opossum or kangaroo skin, and 
a string of ojK>ssum fur is wrapix.'d around the botly, which, as well as the face, is 
smeared with charcoal ix)wder. A few young men remain for comjxiny, and beguile 
the time and warn off intruders by playing on a rude wooden musical instrument. 
For the first two days no food is allowed the youth but blood from the arms of his friends. 
This is caught in a wootlen bowl, and the novice, kneeling down with his hands be- 
hind his back, laps it up like a dog. After a time some old men approach, and, be- 
ing treated with abusive e])ithets, engage in a mock fight with the attendant youths. 
They are driven off, but return and all join in a friendly dance. The noviciate ends 
with the smoking ceremony, to witness which the community turns out en masse. 
The youth, with (me of his companions, stands or sits on a heap of green fuchsia 
boughs, laid over some dry grass or sticks. The youths are l(K)sely wrapjied in rugs, 
which cover the whole person but the head. When the fuel is ignited a dense cloud 
of smoke envelops and blackens the ^Kirts beneath the rugs. When these arc suffi- 
ciently "cured" the rugs are raised so as to subject the face to the same process. 
Afterwards the hair of the head is cut short, and that of the face is carefully pulled 
out. The whole body is then smeared with a mixture of red ochre and emu fat, and 
the youth becomes a man. He receives ])resents from his friends, and is allowed to 
choose a wife, who is usually the one to whom he was betrothed in childhood by his 
])arents. 

The second ixiper to which we refer is by Mr. A. W. Howitt, on the beliefs of some 
aboriginal tribes of southeastern Australia. It is a common idea with these tribes 
that the earth is a flat surface surmounted by a solid vault. IJeyond this vault is the 
land of spirits or the •* gum-tree country," as they call it, a region having much the 
same character as the earth. The firmament is supported by w(xxlen props, which 
have to be renewed from time to time, else they will rot and let the 'Sky fall" in a real 
sense. A man living at the further end of the earth has the matter in charge. Every 
perhon is supj)osed to have a soul, which can leave the botly and roam at will, even 
to the border of ghostland. It can communicate with other spirits, living or dead, 
of which ability the exiHiriences of dreams are a convincing proof. An ordinary 
spirit cannot betore death visit the •* gum-tree country," but a wizard can ascend l>e- 
yimd the sky and hold converse even with the Su]>reme Spirit himself. W'hen a per- 
son dies his soul hastens westwanl until it falls off the earth into the region of the 
settinjj sun, whence it climbs up the sky to ghostland. The wizartl sometimes suc- 
ceeds in overtaking the fleeing spirit and forcing it to return while the body is still 
breathing. The souls of the de|)arted are not confined to the upper world, liut may 
revisit their former haunts, where they are regarded with more or less ap])reher.sion. 
We have hinted that these tribes believe in a Great Spirit. He is sup|X)sed to have 
formerly lived on the earth, and to have taught the tribes all the arts and ceremonies 
with which they are now conversant. He ascended to heaven in a violent tempest, 
where he sits observant of the deeds of men below. Any infraction of his ordinances 
is punished by sickness or death. 

Central and northeastern Asia, with their shifting |)opulations, is a region whence 
have sprung some of the most im)x>rtant race-movements of history, yet exacni- 
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formation regarding both the land and the people has hitherto been hard to procure. 
Within a few years much has been done to clear up this obscurity, for which service 
we arc largely indebted to the indefatigable lalxirs of Mr. H. H. Howarth. The 
latest contribution from his pen is the sixth of a series of jjajiers on "'I'he Northern 
Frontiers of China/' which we find in the Journal of the Roval Asiatic Society for 
October. Mr. Howarth's plan is to construct a history of the different races that 
have occupied central Asia since the earliest times. To lay out in proi^>er order the 
almost ho()elessly tangled annals of these restless and numerimsly sulnlivided ])opu- 
lations is a difficult task, and the success of the work depends much \\\nyv\ the man- 
ner in which it is undertaken. 

The writer proposes to begin with the latest movements of race, and thence to feel 
his way back to more primitive times. The narrative commences, then, with the con- 
quest of China by Manchus in the 17th century. These are traced back to the Kin 
or (jroldcn Tartars of the 12th century, who at the time of the Mongol conquest under 
Chinjg[his Khan, occupied the six northern |>rovinces of China. The descent of this 
j)ec^ie from the Moho, the ancient inhabitants of Manchuria, and their history from 
the time they achieved their inde])endencc of the Khitans, is next described. 'ITie 
empire of the Kara Khitai, which arose in the 12th century, and included most of the 
Turkish tri])es north of the Jaxartes, forms the subject of another article. 

The paper l)cfore us is devoted to the history of the Kingdom of Tangut, or Hia, 
as it was called by the Chinese, from its rise in the loth century to its overthrow by 
the Mongols in the 12th. 

The same number contains several other pa{)crs, of which we will make brief men- 
tion of two. Mr. Edward Thomas writes of the Rivers of the Vedas and how the 
Aryans entered India. It is generally agreed that the ancestors of the Hindus came 
into India from the northwest; and, since there are only a few gates in the mountain 
wall encircling that ]virt of the land, it is worth while to in(|uire whether the earliest 
records of this |x?ople give us any information regarding tiic {Kirticular avenues 
through which the immigrants came. We find in the Kig-V'eda numerous allusions 
to the rivers with which the first settlers were familiar: most of these, being easily 
identified, afford evidence of the recion occupieil. Of the streams mentione<l, the 
Saraswatiand the western affluents o7 the Indus bound eastward and westward the land 
known to the Vedic |X)ets. The latter streams flow through the Khyber, Kurrum, 
and Gomal passes, which at the present day are the chief routes of amimerce between 
India and the countries west of the Indus. 

From these and other indications the writer infers that the Aryans descendetl from 
the Oxus valley by the passes in the vicinity of Herat, ami thence, pressed onward 
l^ the Iranians, slowly made their way, through the jxisscs named, into India. A 
curious reminiscence of their earlier home is found in the Sapta Sindhu or Seven 
Rivers, a title by which the Panjab was known, though only five streams are of suf- 
ficient im}x>rtance to deserve distinction. This is explainecl as an effort on their part 
to preserve a local designation familiar to them when living on the head-waters of 
the Oxus. 

Mr. Arthur Lillie writes on the Buddhism of Ceylon, and seeks to controvert cer- 
tain views of Buddha's teachings which have been generally accepted by scholars, 
and particularly set forth in the writings of Dr. Rhys Davids. 1'hese are that the 
sage taught atheism and the annihilation of the soul at death. The first charge he 
rebuts by citing passages from a collection of Sutras, dating, according to Dr. Davids, 
from the fourth century B. C, in which Buddha describes to certain Bnihman 
inquirers the true way to Ixicome unitefl with Brahma. As to the second charge, 
founded upon Buddha's reputetl declaration that there is neither conscious nor uncon- 
scious existence after death, nor any state intenne<liate between the two, Mr. Lillie 
points out that in the same Sutra the master declares those Bmhinans to be in error 
who teach the annihilation of the soul. The explanation of these contradictory state- 
ments is, in the writer's view, that they were never uttered by Buddha, but were the 
inventions of a later, dialectic age, when it was the fashion to dispute every )K)sitioii 
taken by the Brahmans. Mr. Davids' representation of the doctrine uf AVrrv/w/, 
which is, that at death the individual is annihilated, but his dee<ls survive to become 
the inheritance of some new individual, is also pronounced incorrect, and ixissages 
are cite<l in proof. These conflicting views of the teachings of Buddha, for each of 
which proof texts may be quoted, show that his religion has passed through stages 
of ^owth, and that it is not an easy task to so sift its surviving records as lo author- 
itatively decide which doctrines are primitive and which have l)een grafted in from a 
foreign stock. When all the materials, now in process of translation, are before us 
we may be in a better condition to settle contested points. 
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I1ie same journal for January, 18S4, contains two other papers of interest to students 
of India. 'I lie first is by William Simpson, on Pujahs in the Sutlej Valley. The 
writer sjx^nt several weeks of the summer of i860 in the village of Chini, among the 
Himalayas, about two hundred miles cast of Simla, where he had a good opportunity 
to witness the relieious ceremonies of the simple country folk. Each hamlet has a 
little temple, which is the best structure of the place, and in which is a representa- 
tion of some divinity — usually the bloody goddess Kali. There ap]xxirs to be no 
in'iesthood in this region, but the rites of worship arc |)erforme(i directly by the 
villagers. 'Hicse c(msist chiefly of bathing with water the face — 1. f., the mask 
representing it — of the Devi cverj' morning; the sacrificing of kids, whose blood is 
4a[shed upon the walls of the temple, and whose flesh is afterwards consumed by the 
worshippers; and the procession when the goddess is taken out for an airing or to 
pay visits to some neighl)oring shrine. Hie interesting feature of these ceremonies 
IS their seemingly antiquated character. The last, in wliich the Devi is carried on a 
sort of litter upon the shoulders of men, appears to represent the car festival, modi- 
fieti by the nature of the country, which was once celebrate^l quite generally in India, 
but is now associated chiefly with the service of Jagganath, at Puri. We learn from 
the Chinese pilgrim Fah-Hian that in his time the custom was observed not only in 
India, but by nuddhists beyond the Himalayas. It would not be surprising if a 
better acc|uaintancc with the more secluded villages of these mountains should reveal 
a good many usages which were intnxluced ages ago from India, and have been pre- 
served from decay by that very seclusion. In connection with the car-festival was a 
mock fight with walnuts and pine cones, of which the writer, Ixring ignorant of the 
language, could discover no explanation. 

'fhe second paper by Mr. Robert Sewell, reports the im{xirlant discovery of three 
very ancient temples in southern India. They arc found at Conjeveram, a modern 
corruption of Kanchipura, the ancient capital of the Pallava dynasty, which reigned 
for an uncertain, but long, {xiriod to the lllh century, when it was overthrown oy a 
neighboring power. 'ITie Pallava kings were noted in early times for the magnificent 
sculptures and temples produced in their reigns. The style of architecture of the 
temples hitherto known in southern India is pretty uniform, and dates from about 
the nth century. The pattern of the temples just discovered is of an entirely differ- 
ent and more ancient style, reminding one of the old cave temples, of which there 
are some remarkable examples near by at Mahavallipur. This striking resemblance 
l>etween the two sorts of buildings, raises the (piestion whether they may not be 
nearly or quite contemporaneous. If this be true, we have found some temples ohler 
by several centuries than any hitherto known in India. 



IJNCiUISTIC NOTKS. 

By A. S. (JATSCHKT. 

Aboruhnal LiTKRATi'KK. Innumerable lxx)ks on Indian history, habits and cus* 
toms, present condition, etc., have been composed by whiles, but how many by the 
Indians themselves ? An answer to this (luery is given by a new publication of the 
indefatigable worker on the alM)riginal field. Dr. D. (>. Brinton, entitled, Ahorij^inal 
American Authors and their productions : especially those in the natti'e languages. A 
Chapter in the History 0/ Literature. Philadelphia, 1883, 8vo., 63 pages. Since the 
Indians were originally unacciuainted with the art of writing ana composition, the 
white race has a large part in the productions enumerated by the author, and many 
of these lKX)ks were written by mixed-bloods. Nevertheless, the original literary 
pnxluctions are very creditable to the ingenuity of the Indian, esi)ecially to his oratory 
powers. Mexico and Peru have furnishetl the largest number of al)original authors. 
Father Motolinia, one of the earliest missionaries to Mexico, testified to the readiness 
with which the natives acquired both Sjanish and I^tin, and adds that, in the latter 
tongue, they became skilled grammarians, and wrote lx>th verse and prose with com- 
mendable accuracy (oraciones largas y bien autorizadas, y versos examctros y penta- 
metros). Among the lictter known names arc those of Don Fernando de Alva 
Ixtlilxochitl, Fernando de Alvarado Te/ozomoc, Juan ISautista de Tomar, Don Antonio 
Pimentel, Diego Munoz C'amargo, I><m Pedro Ponce and San Anton Munon Chimal- 
pain. 
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Ale-iitian. In 1846 the Russian priest Ivan VeniaminofF published a sketch of the 
Alc-utian language, which, even at present, is ahnost the only manual accessible for 
the study of this northern language. Although the author was not a philoso])hically 
traine<l linguist, his statements are given with j)recisi<Mi and accuracy. His results 
were presented in the language of actual science by Prof. V. Henry, ])r()fcssor at 
Lille, France, in two numbers of the ** Revue de Linguistiqui\'' of Paris (i 878-1 S79), 
who had previously published his studies on the Innok or Kskimo in the same jxjri- 
odical (1877). The verb is exceedingly rich in tenses, voices and uhkhIs, and the 
language is interesting in almost every other resjiect as well. 

Crkkk Lrn:RATL'RK. Among the recent publications in Indian languages is a 
translation of the two epistles of Paul to the Corinthians, made by Mrs. A. K. \V, 
Robertson, for many years a teacher at the Tallahassee Imiian sch(K)l, into the (.'reek 
or Maskoki language. It is published by the American Hible ScKiely in New \'ork, 
1883; l6mo., 67 Images, under the title: Ciyki4 c'n/i7.'fi\t's/r:> .n'hokkolat tepakat vpastel 
Pal Kvleun'lke o/i/oh'/e. Before this, the gifted author has translated, wiih the aid 
of natives, many other jx>rti(ms of the IJible into the same language. 

Maya Diai.kcts. Of the numerous dialects of the Maya family of dialects but few 
have been investigated thoroughly. 'Hie best known are: (i.) The Maya proper, 
S]X)kcn in the jieninsula of Yucatan. (2.) The Kiche; and (3.) The Kachiqnel. Those 
who have labored the most for acquainting .scientists with the Maya dialects were 
Dr. 11. C Herendt, Scjuier and Don ]*io Perez, in this century, and the Sjjanish mis- 
sionaries in former centuries. During a five years' stay in (.iuatemala, Mr. Oito 
Stoll, a physician of Zurich, Switzerland, has made extensive studies of several Mava 
dialects, es|x:ciallv those of western Guatemala, and has just published his results m 
an octavo pamphlet: ** Zur Ethnographic der Republic Guatemala." Zurich, 1884. 
(Druck von Orell, Fussli & Co.) 180 jxigcs and linguistic map. In his division of 
the Maya stock into dialects he differs somewhat from Dr. Rerendt, and gives his 
reasons for doing so. In a comparative vocabular)' he presents over 600 words in 
seventeen Maya dialects. Maya languages are spoken m the largest portion of that 
southern republic. 'ITie languages spoken there which are not Maya, belong either 
to the Aztec or Caribe st(x:k, and besides there is Sinca and Populuca, the latter 
belonging to the Mijc family. 

Costa Rican Lan(;ua(;ks. We have received the first 52 jages of a very im]x)r:- 
ant publication on the alx)ve subject, entitled: Apuntes lexicografiia)s de las lenguas 
y dialectos de los Indios de Costa Rica, ])or Bernardo .\ugusto Thiel (bishop at San 
Jose de Costa Rica). 8vo. 1882. Imprenta Nacional, San Jose. 'Hie jwrlion before 
us is arranged with the S})anish terms standing first and reaches down to the letter P. 
It embraces the dialects of the Talamancas, Bribri, Cabecar, Kstrella. ChirijK), 
Tucurrique and Orosi, Terraba and lk>ruca, (iuatuso. The number of words con- 
tained in these 52 pages amounts to al>out 2,500 .ind the sequel is s<M)n ex])ected. 

ClIlLlDrci'. Bernard llavestadt, a Jesuit Missionarv* of high attainments, published 
in 1775 a manual on the language of Chili, a countr)* which had been the field of his 
spiritual lalx)rs for many years. 'ITiis publication, Itmg since <nit of j)rint, contained 
a Chilian grammar, two vocabularies, catechism with translation, musical notes giv- 
ing the melo<lies to his Chilian hymns, and a full diary of the author's trips through 
the country, with appended map; was written in goixl ecclesiastic Latin, and bore the 
title: Chilidugu Svvc TracLitus lAttguae Chilcnsis. As Heckewelder once extolled 
the Delaware, so does Ilavestadl praise in wordy encomiums his favorite Ciiilidugii 
(dugu means lau^tiagi') in the following unmistakable terms: "Although this lan- 
guage is s|K)ken by barbarians, it is by no means l>arl)arous in itself; and as much as 
the Andes exceed other mountains in height, so much does Chilian excel other tongues. 
Whosoever knows C-hilian, will despise all other languages as being far below it, as 
l)eing full of su]>ertluities and other defects (Preface)." The phonetic system |k>s 
sesses, according to Ilavestadt, f<irty articulations, and is of easy and harmonious 
utterance. The intlecti<m seems to be of remarkable simplicity and ])honetic regu- 
larity; the verb has five tenses, an affirmative and a negative form, a ]>as>ivL- voice 
and a dual exists in the verb, prcmoun and noun. In the noun the author has dis- 
covere<l the six cases of I^tin, but on examining his jwradigm, we find that accusa- 
tive does not <lilfer from his nominative case. The verb possesses a com|K>und 
objective conjugation, commonly called *• trans icicmes." In phonetics, the similarity 



of Chilidugu with the Peruvian dialects of C^uichhua and Aimara is striking. Dr. 
Julius Platzmann has recently reproducctl the two volumes, which are highly imjxtrt- 
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ant for the study of American linguistics, in a splendid fac-simile edition, printed and 
publishetl by B. G. Teubner, I^ipzig, and ethnographers as well as geographers will 
find it a special treat to study the quaint old map of the Padre, reproducetl by photo- 
type, and apixinded to the circumstantial diary of his voyages along and within the high- 
towering range of the Andes. 

lIiNi)i7STANi (iRAMMAR. — Among the noteworthy i-Ki^)ers contained in the Rtvue 
de lAnguistique (I*aris, Maisonneurvc & Co.) of 1883, is an elementary treatise on 
the Hindustani language, which is spoken throughout the wide plains extending 
from the Himalaya ndge to the Vindhya mountains, and from Bengal toSindhandthe 
Panjab. This language is derived from Sanscrit, is sj)oken by sixty millions of 

?cople, and sulnlivides itself in two main branches, the Occidental and the Oriental 
lindustani (or Hindi, widu), which again fonn numerous sub-dialects. One of the 
editors of the Rei^uey Professor Julien Vinson, has composed a granmiatical sketch of 
it {Kei'iie dc L.) page 250-324), mainly phonetic and morphological, by availing him- 
self of the existing grammars of Clarcin de Tassy (1829), Dr. R. Hoernle (1880), 
Rev. Kellogg (1876), and prefacing it with a useful ajxircu of the three princi}xil lin- 
guistic families of India, and their numerous dialects. Instead of presenting a dr>' 
account of linguistic facts piled umn each other, Vinson has illustrated the language 
through the principles of linguistic science, ]X)inting at the origin of forms and their 
historic develoimient, so that even readers, who feel little interest in Asiatic lan- 
guages, can form an accurate idea of the general principles uj)on which Hindustani 
and the mo<lern languages of northern India are built up. (^ther articles of the 
Revue enlarge upon Has(|ue grammar, etymolog)- and literature; ujKm two prefixes in 
French; up<m the (lascon- French vernacular; u])(m a Creole dialect, and a palatal 
sound in Sanscrit. 

Panjaui LiTKRAriRK, — Captain R. C. Temple, Bengal Staff Corps, and Canton- 
ment Magistrate at Ambula in the Panjab, India, is com|x>singa treatise on the origin 
and meaning of the Hindu and Moh.immedan proper names of persons, many of 
which are of a rather drastic character, and have often been noticed as "opprobrious , 
names'' in learned journals. The book will appear under the title: *'.'/ dissertation 
on the proper names 0/ Panjahis,^^ Another publication, perhaps of more general 
interest to the linguists, are the ** Legends of the Panjad^''^ publishe<l by the same 
author, in monthly numbers, from August, 1883. These are the stories and legends 
preserved in the memories of the wandering bards of that section, given in the original 
text, with translation and notes. Many of them are of high anti(iuity, referring to 
the history of the Aryan and non- Aryan population of northern India; others appear, 
in other forms, in the old Sanscrit literature. Both publications can be ordered 
through Messrs. Trubner & Co., Ludgate Hill, Ix)ndon. 

Kkane on thk BoToc'iTDos. 'Phe Botocudo Indians, also called Aimores, Nkra- 
kmun, are now mainly confined between Rio Pardo and Rio Doce of the eastern coast 
of Brazil (15 deg. 20 min. S. I^t.^ but formerly roamed also over the province of 
Kspiritu Santo and reached inlaiKl to the headwaters of the Rio (Jrande (Belmonte). 
In the Journal of the Anthrojx)Iogical Institute, Ixmdon, November, 1883, A. E. 
Keane has published an anthro|M)logical and ethnographical sketch on this people (15 
pages) chiefly following the earlier authors and adding a chapter on Craniometry from 
recent sources. A short notice on the Botocudo language proves the existence of 
many dialects and gives srnne interesting specimens of the formation of com)x>und 
nouns. 



RKc;:i:N'r i )isc( akriks. 

'The Museum of the Archaeological Society of Athens has recently aaiuired a pair 
of st(me haltcrcs iliscovered at C^orinth. These were weights held in the hand to as- 
sist in the long jump. They are known to have been of various sha|)eN, from their 
representations in vase-paintings and elsewhere; but these resemble huge almond 
stones, about eight inches long. On one side a hole is sunk large enough to contain 
the four fingers of the hand, and in the other a smaller one for the thumb, communi- 
cating with the depression for the fingers. The weight of each is given as 2,018 
grammes; but one was found in the excavations at Olympia of more than twice that 
weight. Pausanias (V. 26, 3.), describes something very similar in the hands of a 
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statue at Olympia, consecrated by Micythus, the slave and successor of Anaxilaus of 
Rhegium, rildl. vii, 170), in the first half of the fifth century B. C. From the vase- 
paintings tne attitude of the leaper is shown to have been this: He stretched out 
his hands in front of him, one of the haiteres in each, then bent his knees, and 
then at the same moment straightened his legs and brought his arms backwards. 
'ITie number of feet covered by these leaps is somethimg incredible, though attested 
by many writers of antiquity. According to these 50 feet was not uncommon, while 
Cnionis passed 52, and Phayllus of Croton, 55 feet. This was a standing leap; but 
our athletes scarcely reach half that distance with all the advantages of a run to give 
them im{)etus. 

Excavations in Tunis. — The archaeologists, Reinach and Babclon, whose depart- 
ure from France to Tunis, has already l>een announced, have been making investiga- 
tions in the lands of Meninx in the southwest extremity of the T^sser Syrtis, and 
u]x>n the adjacent mainland. On the island several life-size statues of red and violet 
marble, together with mosaics and interesting architectonic ornaments have been dis- 
covere<l and photographed, but the expectations of inscriptions have not been realized. 
On the opposite coast the greater part of a forum has l>een excavated where alx)ut 
twenty inscriptions, three life-size statues and a beautiful head have rewarded their 
labors. 

A Li-iAi) STATUKTrK. — A remarkable statuette of lead, representing a Mercury with 
wingeil feet, has been dug up at Nfarzabotta in the Romagna. Prof. Hrizio describes 
it as a pretty exact replica in miniature of the Dorj'phorus of Polyclitus. Statuettes 
of lead are exceedingly rare. Not a piece of this kind is to l)e found in the collcxrtions 
of Naples, Rome, or Florence. Ik>logna has two, but of coarse workmanshi]>, while 
the Mercury of Marzabotta is of a high order of technical execution. It is thought 
to have served as a model for bronze casting. 

Dist:()VKRY OK A Nfav Picture nv Durer. — At a recent l^ndon auction a Theo- 
critus of the eJitio princeps was knocked down at £1$. It was described in the 
catalogue as having im the first mge "a cleverly drawn landsca))e in colors." But 
this picture turns out to give the book ten-fold value, for it is the handiwork of Albert 
Durer. It is inscribed, as the buyer was first to notice, with the words: ^^Albertus 
Durents^ Noricus^ fecit in houorem Bilibaldi Pirkeytnerii^ amici sui op/imi^ 1^24,^* 

J. I>. B. 

\V. M. F. Petrie has been engaged hy the President and Committee of the Kgyi>t 
Exploration Fund to sui)erintend the excavations this year in the Delta. Work nas 
been 1)egun at /oan or lanis. 




kthnolck;ical notes. 

The Munskes. lliis name was found on the early map, near the headwaters of 
theCHiio River. It is that of a tribe that has been associated with the Dela wares. 
This tribe was removed from New York to Indiana, and from Indiana to Cireen Bay, 
and from Orecn Bay to the west of the Mississippi. They began to <lecline from the 
year 1848, as the Delawares were unwilling that they should reside on their land, but 
they aftcrwaad dwelt upon the lands of the Wyandots. They secureil a tract of four 
.sections from the Delawares, hut sold it in 1857, and were confederated with the 
Chippewas in i860, but are hardly recognizable at the present time as a sei>arate 
tribe. 

Samson (Xvum, was an Indian converted in a boy's school, kept by Rev. Kleazar 
WTieelock, in Ix^banon, Connecticut. He became an effective preacher. Dr. Wheel- 
ock l>ecame the founder of Dartmouth college. Occum was a success. He went to 
England, and created a sensation. He preadied so effectually that Cieorge the Third, 
subscribcMl ;£^200, and the ^Larl of Dartmouth ^£^50. About /'io,ooo jK)unds was 
raised in all. 

In the ])roceedings of the New Jersey Historical society, for 1883, there is a sketch 
of the migrations of a l)and of the Delawares, which has some interest. Thih band 
migrated from New Jersey to New York, in 1802, from there to the Fox River, near 
(ireen Bay, in Wisconsin, in 1824, and fiomthis section to the Delaware lands, on the 
Missouri River, near Ft. l-eaven worth, in 1840. 

The (iAYHKAT) Indians. — ITie wreck of the City of Columbus, has called atten- 
tion to the Gayhead Indians. There were originally thirteen tribes of Indians in 
Massachusetts, viz.: Chappeguiddick, Gay Head, Mashpee, Herring Pond, Natick, 
Pankapog, Troy, Grafton, Dudley, Yarmouth, Dartmouth, Tumpum and Deep Bot- 
ibes. 
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HCK)K RKVIEWS. 

The Etkvards Paper,\; being a portion ol the letters, ^xijxjrs and manuscripts of 
NiNiAN EnwARus. Presente<l to the Chicago Historical Society, Oct. i6. 1883, 
by his son, Ninian Wirt Edwards, Ex-Attorney Cxencral of the slate of Illinois. 
F^ditcd by E. B. Washburne; Chicago, Fergus Printing Co., 1884. 

The early history of Illinois forms a very interesting {xirt of American history, 
for it embraces nearly all of the Interior, and is closely connected with the course of 
events which have (xrcurrefl throughout the continent. 

Ciovernor Edwards was governor of the territory before it became a state. ITie 
letters which were written tohiin, and which have been puolished in a superb form, 
bring up the incidents of the territorial times, and so illuminate a jxige which has 
been, heretofore, cjuite obscure. 

A scenic procession passes before us. Personal biography, ix)litical hislor)-, social 
life, local events, are all reviewed, making the times verj' vivid. The periotl dwelt 
upon is that which ela])sed from 181 1 to 1833. Durinc this jieriod nearly all 
the extensive exploration trips into the iar west such as Lewis, and Clark's, and 
I>ong*s, were taken. During this jxjriotl the great region, which was originally 
embraced in the province of the Northwest Territory was first divided into counties 
and then into states, the counties, being, in some cases, as large as states. During 
this same {x:riod, the settlement and admission of several states occurred, such as 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, and Missouri. During 
this pericxl occurred the removal of manv of the Indian tril)es from their original 
possessions to reservations west of the Missouri river, viz.: the Miamis, of Indiana; 
the Kickaixx)s and Pottawottamies, of Michigan; the Illinois, of Illinois; theSauks, and 
Foxes and Winnebagos, of Wisconsin. There were two wars during the time, the 
war of 1812, and the Hlackhawk war. No periixl was more important or had so much 
influence over the destiny of the Interior as this. The transition between the 
Revolutionary war and the war of 1812, resulted in the removal of Indian tribes from 
Ohio, and the settlement of that state, but the transition from the war of 1812, to the 
Mexican war of 1849, including the Hlnck Hawk war, resulted in the occujxition of 
seven other states. The letters which are published may 1)C regarded as original 
documents. It is fortunate that they are rescued from all calamity and mishaps, by 
being published. Many documents like these have been destroyed by fire or lost 
through carelessness. 

The Chicago Historical .Society has done a good work in collecting them, the ar- 
ranging and compiling has been well done, and the notes by Mr. W'ashbume illum- 
inate the events and are very valuable. The expense of the publication has been 
generously met by one of Chicago's merchant princes, Marshall Field. The mechanical 
execution has been done by the Fergus Printing Co. All, together, they have produced 
a splendid volume, and one which reflects honor upon the society and the gentle- 
men who have so faithfully and generously put their hands to the work of preparing 
and publishing. 

Biographical Skc ch oj Enoch fuwg^ on Illinois rionccr, by IIarvky Rkid. Chi- 
cago, Fergus Printing Co., 1884. 

The second volume of the Chicago Historical Society's collections is a thin (xrtavo 
printed in the same style and tvj^e with the third. Mr. Enoch I-ong was a brother ol 
the Major, Ceorge W. Long, the celebrated exj)lorcr. There wa.s nothing remarkable 
about his life, and the sketch fails to bring out anything of the history of the times in 
which he lived. Opportunities for this were numerous, as the perio<l covered by his 
life was an im{X)rtant one. The lead mines of Wisconsin, the slavery excitement at 
Alton, and the railroad and steaml>oat history of Illinois, all might have been prop- 
erly dwelt ujxm at some length ami the facts connected with them brought out, for 
Mr. Long was in the mi<lst of all these scenes. 

A biographer who has breadth of thought and extensive leading enough to have 
treated on thc.se topics, would certainly have made the sketch more useful to the pub- 
lic. If a private life of a go<xl man is worthy of being made the subject of a single 
volume of the historical collections, the theme is well chosen, but this we hardly con- 
sider the province of history'. 

The treatment of the subject, should, at least, have been broader. 
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History of the MinnesAa Valley, by Rev. Edward I). Nkii., and History of the 
Sioux Massacre, by CllAS. S. Byrant. Minneajxilis North Star IHiblishinj; Co., 
i8«2. 

Turning now from this region, we find a valuable history' of the Minnesota Valley, 
prepared l)y Rev. Edward G. Neil, and published by the North Star Publishing Co. 

.\ suixirb quarto, containing l,oi6 pages. Dr. Neil begins with the early explorers 
such as Nicolet, Ciroselliers, Menard, Jolliet and I*errot, I^ Salle, and Duluth, Hen- 
nepin, La ^Ionian, Lc Seuer, D'lbervdle, who visited this region between the years 
1635 and 1763. He then gives descriptions of the explorations bv Jonathan Carver, 
Lieut. Z. M. l*ike, Major S. H. lx)ng. and Thomas Douglass, the Earl of Selkirk, 
covering the jMiriod between 1763 and 1836. Occurrences in the vicinity of Fort 
Snclling and description of the Indian tribes and missions of Minnesota follows 
this (1836 to 1849). Minnesota, from its organization as a territory to its a<imission 
as a state from (1849 to 1858) comes next. 'I'he pioneer history of the different 
counties of the Minnesota valley follows the general history, and occupies the largest 
jxirl of the volume, filling nearly 900 pages. 

It is fortunate that Minnesota has so able an historian as Edward D. Ned 
and that the publishers of local history in the state have been able to secure 
his services. I.,ocal histories elsewhere have been published in such an cxas|X!s- 
ating manner as to be a source of disgust, and in fact so as to make the lx>oks a 
travesty on history. The work here, however, has been honestly and lailhfully done, 
^nd shows that a commendable state of pride and an honest di^lx>^ition to give an 
equivalent for the money received have ruled the publication of this volume. Ever)'- 
thing about the book indicates this. The volume is one of the most valuable of all 
the state and county histories which we have seen, and we take pleasure in com- 
mending it in all res}>ects. 

Oregon, the Struggle for Possession, hy William Barrows. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. The Riverside Press. Cambridge, Mass., 1884. 

The history of Oregon next engages our attention. In 1697, Spain claimed as her 
share of North American on the basis of discovery by De Soto, all the region between the 
Atlantic and Pacific, which was situated south of the latitude of Charleston, Caro- 
lina, embracing also the region from the heads of the Arkansas, and extending to the 
mouth of the Columbia. This embraced the region now called Oregon as well as 
Washington Territory. France was only second to Sjxiin in the extent of her claims. 
Her territory reached from the Hudson Bay to the Red River at the north and down 
the rivers to the mouth of the Ohio, includmgthe Alleghanies and the St. Lawrence. 
England was shut into a small part of the Atlantic coast. England, however, suc- 
ceeded in getting possession of nearly the whole territory. 

This was the map, which was foundetl upon the discoveries ; one hundred years later 
the case is entirely different. Spain has withdrawn her claims to the northwest coast, and 
has fixed her boundary on the north line of California. France, also, has yielded up 
her claims. In 1763 she surrendered her possessions east of the Mississij)pi to 
England, and her possessions west of the Mississippi to Spain. England claims 
the moiety of the territory. Another change takes place, Na]X)leon recovers from 
Spain the western half of ancient lx)uisiana, including Oregcm, and in 1812 disix>ses 
of these claims to the United States. 

The territory was brought very late into the possession of the United States. There 
was a long struggle over it, even after the purchase; as England claimed this 
part of the northwest coast. The Hu<lson's Bay Company were the first (kcu- 
pants of the region, and their jx)licy was to keep all this new territory, including 
what is now embraced in the bounds of Idaho, Montana, Washington Territorj' and 
Oregon, in a wild state, where trapping and hunting might be conlinued. The 
boundary line of the British possessions was not established, and this coinjwny 
claimed the whole region as belonging to England. It is worthy of remark that two 
missionaries and their wives. Rev. Dr. Whitman and H. H. Sjiaulding, were the 
means of rescuing the region from the grasp of this comi>any, and by the fH:cui)ation 
of Oregon, saved it all to the Union. The ixirsonal incidents and exploits of Dr. 
Whitman in his efforts to rescue the territor)', are here narrated. It is a chapter in 
American history which has never been given in so compact a form. The author is 
well fitted to accomplish the task, as he was well acc^uainted with Dr. Whitman and 
familiar with the incidents. 

'Iliere is, to be sure, considerable repetition in the matter, and a lack of critical 
and close editing of the contents, but the familiarity of the author with the ix.'rsons 
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and incidents, and his admiration of these pioneer missionaries has thrown a charm 
over the volume which atones for all deficiencies. 

His enthusiasm over the event is great, allhouj^h he is inclined to ring out the 
changes, and to make the most of the incident, even al the ri^k of repetition. 

Our readers will find the description of the early migrations to Oregon and the re- 
sistance of the Hudson's IJay Comj^xiny to the settlement, worthy of attention, f<jr it 
brings out a chapter of American history, concerning which very liille is known. 

The northwest coast, inclu<ling the territories of Idaho, Montana ami Washington, 
as well as Oregon, may be said to have been saved by the MisNionaries. 

AniofifT t/if Aiaskians: by Ji'Lia McNair WRidirr, Philadelphia. I'rehbyterian l5oard 
of Publication, 1334 Chestnut Street, 1783. 

The book is a very interesting one and well worthy of jxjrusal, as it gives ll»e early 
history of that region to which so much attention has i)ecn given. 

'i'he Alaska purchase i^ proving to be a wise and profitable one. <-)ther histories of 
Alaska have proved this — the one by Rev. I.)r. Sheldon Jackson, among them. For 
interest in description, and for richness in information, the last, by .Mrs. Julia Mc- 
Nair Wright, is perhaps the bej»t. The Presbyterian Hoard of Publication, has given 
the book much attractiveness, both in the style and binding, in the printing, and in 
the illustrations. The authoress's style is well known and is of itself a sufllcient com- 
mendation. 

World Life or Compnrath'C Geology^ by Ai.kx.\M)i:r WiNcilKLi, I^I'. I>. Second 
edition. S. C. Origgs & Co., Chicago. 1883. 642 jxiges. 

•*The materialization ol astronomy." Such is the phrase, which nroperlyexi>resses 
the subject to which Prof. Winchell has addressed himself. The title, *• Work! Life," 
docs not quite express it, for this life is immaterial. The title '*Com|xirativeCIeology," 
is still farther from the mark, for this refers only to the material of this world; but 
the term which we have used expresses both thoughts, and depicts the cosmic 
life, as affecting world stuff. 

There are laws of astronomy which are made known by this materialization. The 
laws of geology, or rather of geogony, areaffecteilby it also. But the materialization is 
a department by itself. Cosmic dust is the term which Prof. Winchell uses; this is 
also an expressive phrase. Facts have been rapidly accumulating concerning this 
world stuff, and a book was needed, which should gather these facts into a comjxict 
form, and so make known to the public what had been known only to the specialists. 
The author has, therefore, done a go<xl work in selecting the prominent ix)ints in the 
studies, which have been followed by others, and presenting them in so clear and 
comi)rehensive a form. 

The extra ** Mundane Spheres," concerning which astrtmomy treats, are here 
arrayed in their order, and shown to be under one general law of creative nature. 
Meteors, comets, nebulae, are the atoms which com|K>se the cosmic dust. Nebular 
rotation, annulation, spheration, are the ])rocesses through which this world stuff 
passes. It is an interesting subject, the only fault which we have to find with the 
treatment of it is that the author did not call attention to the wisdom of (Icxl in this 
process, as there are such grand oi)ix)rt unities for disj)laying the power an<l wisdom 
■of (iod in this line of thought. 

The book is divided intoiour jiartj*: 1, World Stuff; II, Planetology; III, General 
Cosmogony; HI, The Ct)smogonic Doctrnie. I'nder the first head the process of 
world-making is referred t«j. under the second, planetary decay is mentioned; under 
the thinl, inci]iient stellation. The fimrth part merely refers to the clcveU»pinent of 
thought, including the atom theory of the Cireeks, the vortical theory <if J >e^cartes 
and Swe«lenl>org, the c«^^mogonic theory of Kanl, and the views of ilcrschell and 
moflern astronomers. 

The author adopts the La|x;aces theory, and carries it through with great stretch of 
imagination, weaving into it as warp and w<.x>f the \ariousfacisuf nuKlern asinmomy. 

The facts are: fir>t, the motions of the heavenly IkkUcs; second, the material of the 
planets, suii, moon and other lK)dies; third, the nebular phemmiena. With the theory 
lie explains the facts, and endeavors to prove the prcKCss of worM-making. The theory 
maybe true, andOod's pr<x:e>s may have Ihicu .such as is here recognized and illus- 
trated. \'et, there may be other laws and other proccNses, which future discoveries 
will reveal. For the i)resent. the theory satisfies. We are not disiK)sed to deny it. 
Prof. Winchell does not advocate an irreverent materialism, or deny the doctrine of 
creati(m amid evolution. His lxx)k may assist us in taking the step which some will 
take, using the doctrine of evolution to recognize more ot the Divine jx^wer and glory 
in the process of creation. 
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llie work will doubtless lie read with great interest, and is worthy of wide circu- 
lation. Mr. S. C Griggs, the publisher, has given to the book the attractiveness 
which he is accustomed to give to all his publications. 

Jf'/tfrf did Life JHegin? by (J. Hll.TON Scribn'kr. Published by Chas. Scribner's 
Sons, New York. 1883. 64 pages. 
The process of world makine has beentreatetl by Prof. Winchell, but the process of 
world inhabiting is now treated by another author, Mr. (i. H. Scribner. The theory 
of this author is, that the pnKHiss of world making had been finished, and now world 
cooling begins. The first place of cooling and incrustating, is at the|ioles. Here he 
believes, began the process of world-inhabiting, plant life and annnal life having their 
incipiency at the ]x>res. There are six points in his theory; first, the |X)lar belt> con- 
tained the first signs of life, as they contained the first incrustations; second, the polar 
belts became frigid, life departed, the equatorial belts at last, became suited to the 
animal creation; third the process of world inhabiting went on by migr.ation, from 
polar to equatorial regions; fourth, the lines of migration were along the corrugations, 
found in the earth's surface, the channels where the seas are and in the cleep valleys 
of the continents; fifth, the skeletons and remains of the tropical fauna and flora, 
found in the arctic regions, show what effect the world cooling has had already; sixth, 
the similarity l)elween thelyi>es of life here discovered and those still existing in the 
tropical region show the direction which life emigrated; seventh, '* Perth's wrinkled 
crust shows to us the beginning of life and our own age gives to us plain indications 
of its ending." 

Excursions 0/ an EvoUitionisty by JollN Kiskk. Published by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., the Riverside Press, Cambri<lge, 1884. 379 pages. 

'ITic arrival of man is the jwint at which Prof. Fisk takes up the clue. The world 
has been made and has been inhabited. Prof. Winchell and Mr. Scribner have 
shown exactly how this has been done. Prof. Fisk is now to show exactly how the 
world has been developing. FL volution furnishes the key to him also. It is marvel- 
ous how many things this theorj' helps to explain. Prof. Fisk is not confine<l to any 
one science, but he draws his facts from all sciences, as is l)ecoming when man is in- 
troduced. He first treats of geology, shows how CrolPs theory explains the pro- 
cess of world-making and world-coolmg. He next draws from phdologj-, and shows 
how the same evolution theory accounts for the world speaking. He then draws 
from sociology and shows how it accounts for the world's thinking. He then enters 
the domain of theology, and shows how the same theory accounts for all feeling. 
ITius the process is made complete. We have l)egim with cousmic dust and ended 
with cousmic thought. 

The theory has accounted for the whole process. If the facts have not corresponded 
with the theorj' throughout, so much worse for the facts. There is, to be sure, at 
the closing stages, a complication of the subject. 'Hie theory is based u|)on other 
theories. Croll's theory, the Crlacial theory, the Darwinian theory. Sjxrncer's Sociol- 
ogical theorj', all of these arc built up, and the theory of evolution mounted to 
the summit. Professor Fisk's b(X)k is fragmentary, made uj) of essays written at 
<lifferent times, as a series of abstracts or jottings from his reading, but they arc 
strung on the same thread, which is now the clue for nearly all scientists, by which 
thev tread the lal>yrinth of creaticm with so much c^mfidence. These works all fur- 
nisfi interesting reading. ITiere are t<X) many assumptions in them all to be entirely 
reliable, and cs|>ecially in the last book, but assumption secures confi<lence. 

Th( Golden ChersoncsuSy and the Way Thither^ by Isaijfi l.\ I.. HiRi», (Mtn. Hi>hop.) 
New York. (f. I*. Putnam & S<ms, 1883. 

The (jolden Chersoncsus is another name for the Malay ]x*ninsula. The interior of 
this peninsula is unexplored by Kuropeans. Miss Bird has made a ]!0])nlar contri- 
bution to the sum of knowledge of the beautiful and little traveled region. It is the 
last installment of her travels in the far east. It is written in the author's usual 
style and is published in attractive shape. One quotation will give an idea what lake 
dwellings mav have been in ancient times, though it is a description ()f an Animese 
town, it consists of a very large collection of river dwellings. Such primitive ram- 
shackle, shaky looking dwellings 1 have never before seen. I spent an hour among 
them and I never saw any house whose area could l>e more than twelve feet stjuare, 
while many were not more than seven by six feet. These small rooms with thatche<l 
roofs and gridiron floors raised on posts six or eight feet above the stream are reached 
from the shore by a path a foot wine consisting of planks tied on to posts. 'Ilie river 
dwellings, I must add, are tied together with palm fibre rope. One of average size 
can be put together for eleven shillings. 
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LECTURES ON POLYTHEKSM. 



LECTURE IIL — GERMAN MYTHOLOGV. 

We have now to consider the German mythology, one of the 
most independent of all. In doctrine somewhat like the Persian, 
for these races alone, of all the Aryans, have given an ethical 
tone to the contest between light and darkness; in all other re- 
spects it stands by itself. It is consequently far from the hy- 
potheses of the philologists who have only succeededin identi- 
fying Tyr and Dyaus out of all the lists of the Aesir and Vanir, 
and if this indentification be correct it leads only to one of 
many instances of similarity of linguistic origin combined with 
disparity of functional position. In like manner the Egyptian 
Thoth and the Babylonian Nabu are instances of absolute func- 
tional equivalence, while they have not the slightest phonetic 
connection. The Heno theists and the Sun and Storm theorists 
have been as diligent at this as at other mythologies and having 
a smaller foundation have raised a correspondingly larger struc- 
ture of hypotheses. The main portion of the German my- 
thology consists in the stories of the Aesir who are the correla- 
tives of Adityas in the Indian and of the Olympian Gods in the 
Greek systems. They were twelve in number originally, but 
alongside of these Aesir we find the Vanir, some of whom have 
replaced some of the Aesir. The Vanir clearly belong to an 
early form of belief which has been replaced by that in the 
Aesir. Finally we have the Myths of Odin, the all-father and 
his brothers, who are not admitted into the number of the 
Aesir. 
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The universe consists of nine regions, arranged thus: 
Vanaheim. Asgard. 

Lichtalflieim. 
Muspellheim. Midgard. Jotunheim. 

Svartalflieim. 

Utgard (Helheim). Niflheim. 

The Vanir or Water Gods included Niord, the God of the 
Seas, who dwelt in Noatun; Freyr, the God of heat (not burning 
fire but genial sun heat) who dwelt in Alfheim in Valaskialf, 
and Freya usually but questionably interpreted as an earth god- 
dess who dwelt in Folkvang. Freyr and Freya were children 
of Niord and Skadi. Now it will be seen at once that Niord and 
Freyr, water and heat, correspond precisely to the two brothers 
of Odin, to Hoenir and Lodur. who were not admitted into the 
number of the Aesir. This means, I take it, that in the struggle 
between the religions of the Aesir and Vanir a compromise was 
arrived at so that the Vanir deities of water and fire (heat) were 
retained while the rest of the Pantheon was made up of Aesir 
deities. The mythical shape of the story is that the Aesir and 
Vanir contended and after the victory of the Aesir, Niord Freyr 
and Freya were taken as hostages in exchange for Hoenir and 
Mimir. 

The other Aesir were Thor, son of Odin and Yord, the god 
of the thunder-clouded sky, the supreme Aos who dwelt in 
Thrudheim with his wife Sif; Baldur, son of Odin and Frigga, 
the god of day-light (not the sun), who dwelt in Breidablik with 
his wife Nanna; Tyr, son of Odin, who had no ascribed home in 
Asgard, though I can't help thinking he ought to have dwelt in 
Thrymheim, thunder-home which was given up to Thiassi, the 
giant father of Niord's wife Skadi; he was the god of storm and 
of light; Bragi, another son of Odin, who had no ascribed 
dwelling for himself and his wife Iduna; he was god of song 
and corresponded to one side of Apollo's function with the 
Greeks, though I cannot venture to assert that he was ever a 
sun god as Apollo was; Saga, ihe history goddess, seems to hold 
Bragi's homestead at Sockquabeck; Hcimdall, the son of Odin and 
nine virgins who dwelt in Himinbiorg; he had charge of the ap- 
proach to the rainbow bridge and is unmistakably the rain 
cloud; Hodur, who is identical with Herenodur and Odar, was 
son of Odin and Frigga. He is the darkness that kills Haldur, 
not the deep of night but the twilight like the Greek Hermes; 
as Hermodus he is the messenger of the gods and carries a color- 
less staff gambantrin; as Odus he is Freya's husband; while he 
probably lived with her in Folkvang; but his personality has 
been much split up in the Baldur myth; Vidar, the son of 
Odin and Grid lived in Landvidi, Broadland, he is the destined 
avenger of Odin who with Vali the son of Odin and Rinda, the 
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avenger of Baldur outlives the Ragnarok or destruction of the 
gods. I take Vali and Vidar to be the clear day sky and the 
darkness of night, Mitra and Aryaman, Athene and Leto; but I 
am not aware that any satisfactory interpretation has hitherto 
been given to them; Vali probably dwells with Odin in Glads- 
heim where Valhalla stands; Ulhur the son of Sif dwells in 
Ydali ( Ydalie), he is a great bowman, like Artemis, but is no 
moon god though his arrows are probably fire-rays. I would 
suggest that he is the Aurora Borealis of the night. Finally 
Forset, son of Baldur and Nanna who lives in Glitnir whose 
silver roof rests on golden pillars is the sun glow of morning, 
the golden dawn; his office is to administer and clear up all 
doubt and obscurities. 

Such are the Aesir and Vanir. Besides these were the elves, 
whether light elves of the air, or dark elves of the earth; the 
Jotuns or ice giants in the north; the sons of Muspel, the fiery 
warriors in the south; and in Utgard Hel, the goddess of the 
underworld, the goddess of death, the great Persephone. Loki, 
the fire god, was at first the brother of Odin, identical with 
Lodur; but there is also a Vali, Loki's son, who I think mustbe a 
light god, as the evil nature of fire god more and more 
recognized at the expense of the good, he became separated 
from him, until at last, in the shape of Logi and Utgard-Loki, he 
is recognized as dangerous, treacherous and altogether evil, a 
fitting substitution on which to erect the Christian doctrine of the 
devil. Nevertheless, in his earlier form he is the equivalent of 
Prometheus. However, the sense of the myth became altered 
under ethical influences afterwards. His family by Angurboda, 
are the wolf Fenrir, the serpent of Midgard, and Hel. Angurboda 
is a giantess like Gerda and Skadi, the heirs of Freyr and Niord. 
These were the only Thurses who were adopted into the Aesir. 
The meaning of Loki's family is by no means as clear as the 
inythologists would persuade us. Theile says that Angarboda 
is the thunder-cloud, Hel is darkness, and the Midgard serpent 
the shower. He does not say what Fenrir is. All this is mere 
guessing, and I will turn now to some of the characteristic German 
myths. In the Ragnarok or twilight of the gods, the universal 
dissolution, the great wolves, SkjoU and Hati the children of 
Fenrir, sw^allow the sun and the moon. Loki, Fenrir, Garm and 
the Midgard snake make ready to attack the Aesir. Surtur and 
the sons of Muspell accompany Loki. They break down the 
bridge Bifrost with their weight. Heimdall sounds his Gallar 
horn for the last time. The battle is joined. P>eyr is slain by 
Sutur. Odin by P'enrir. Thor and Jormungand, the snake, kill 
each other. So do Heimdall and Loki. Tyr kills Garm. Vidar 
avenges Odin and slays P'enrir. How all the rest die we know 
not, but the only survivors are Vidar and Vali. Hodur and 
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Baldur arc afterwards restored to life, and Magni and ^Iodi,the 
sons of Thor, join them. These six are all that remains of the old 
order. Magni and Modi, etc. Strength and courage are mere 
pcrsonificitions and not real mythical persons. 

The other four, in my interpretation, are Baldur, the da}light ; 
Hodur, the twilight ; Vidar, the night darkness ; Vali, the sky 
cleared from storm. In other words, the old order consists of the 
same light and darkness, whose conflicts are the subject matter of 
all the previous myths. If I am right, it is the struggle between h'ght 
and dark, looked at in various aspects, now as a contest between 
the sun and the cloud, now between summer and winter, now 
between night and day, now between intellect and ignorance, 
now between good and evil, that pervades not only the (lerman 
myths, as at first developed, but also all subsequent modifications 
of them. It is this that gives them an ethical life and an intel- 
lectual meaning, which we often miss in other systems that are 
artistically more beautiful. If, however, Vidar is the" inexhaus- 
table power of nature," and Vali is "the peasant who, after the 
victory of the god of heaven, comes out of his dark hut and 
resumes his labor of tilling the earth," as Wagner tells us, then 
I see no meaning in the myth, and am unable to conceive how 
such a story could have grown up. The wolves, again, who 
swallow the sun and moon, are clearly eclipsing darkness. 
Hence, Fenrir must be of the same nature. It is clear, then, how 
he kills Odin, hides the whole atmosphere in gloom, and how 
Vidar, the cleared sky, destroys him. The biting off of Tyr's 
hand is plain also. Whoever has seen a thunder-cloud coming 
up must know how it shows only one side, the other being hid- 
den in the eclipse of that darkness. Hence, the one-handed 
Tyr, the storm god. The snake, again, who kills and is killed 
by the thunder god, whom Thor on previous occasions has 
fished for, who takes the bait of the head of the bull called 
Heavenbreaker, wlio then raises its head and spouts venom on 
Thor, can hardly be the mere showers that Thiele supposes. I 
think it is the water-spout. If it is so, the physical circum- 
stances of the myth are easily e.xplained. That Heimdall, the 
rain god, and Loki, the fire god, should kill each other present 
no difficulty. 

Closely connected with this final mj'th is the story of Baldur; 
of his death bv the mistletoe thrown by blind Hodur at Loki's 
suggestion; of* the refusal of Hel to give him back because there 
was one being (Loki in diguise) who would not weep for him; 
of the vengeance taken on Loki by the Aesir. This story has 
been made familiar, even to those who will not read the beau- 
tiful stories of their forefathers' religion in their original shape, 
in the fine poem of Matthew Arnold. Nevertheless there are 
points in it whii:h neither the cunning of the commentator nor 
the genius of the poet has succeeded in explaining or making 
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consistent. Why is mistletoe the destructive weapon ? Why 
does Loki hate Baldur? If Baldur be the Spring and the mistle- 
toe will not hurt him, because it bears fruit in the winter (which 
is Waprin's explanation.) I do not see how Loki's enmity 
arose, but if Baldur be the Day as Tiele, and I think rightly, as- 
serts, then the enmity between him and Loki, the god 
of destructive fire, who had been thrust out of the twelve, is 
clear. Baldur, the god of Light, holds the place which Loki, 
god of Heat, would have held had there been no collision of 
worship: they are both fire gods, but Baldur, like Aster and 
Hestia, is the pure beneficient light-giving flame. Loki, like 
Hephaestus, Tvashtri. Vulcan or Tubal-Cain is the earthly heat- 
producing, dangerous, and too often destructive fire. The 
mistletoe seems to me to be originally the storm weapon, the 
thunderbolt that is produced between heaven and earth, and 
therefore identical with the sasam, the saxifrage, the rock- 
splitting plant, which has been traced in so many forms, and 
proved to be identical with the lightning. 

Moreover, in their attempt to explain the myth of Baldur's 
death, mvthologists have neglected the cognate myth of the 
wooing of Nanna. Nanna was Hodur's foster sister. Hodur 
had obtained by conquest Mimzig's massive sword and a gold 
bracelet, whose thickness increased every night. Baldur and 
, the Aesir fought with Hodur. He disarmed Thor, put Baldur 
lo flight, and married Nanna. Baldur afterwards fought with 
him again and was slain by him. We see from this story that 
Nanna may be regarded either as the pride of Baldur or of 
Hodur, but not of both. I can hardly doubt that the magic 
bracelet is the proof that Hodur is the morning twilight and 
that Nanna is the evening red, not yet acknowledged by the 
mythologists, though really not less important in many myths 
than her twin double, the dawn or morning red; just as we 
have a double Hermes, a morning and evening twilight in Her- 
modus and Hodur. This Nanna may be regarded as the pride 
of the early d\ing Day, Baldur, or of the gleaming Hodur and 
her name " Vlopon " is specially fitting to the glowing crimson 
in the west. This Hodur may well be in possession of the in- 
creasing Magic bracelet and of ihe deadly storm-spear of the 
wood-birch, for this man, like the forest of Vidas, is merely the 
dark-cloud. But how the Nanna Vlopon of the mythologists 
can reject their Spring-tide Baldur and live with the wintry 
Hodur, how the other discrepancies of the stories can be got 
rid of is so hard to make out that Wagner is reduced to the 
usual shift of saying, " In this tale the original meaning of the 
myth had been forgotten." 

The pendant to Nanna is Iduna, Bragi's wife. She had pos- 
session of the apples of ever-renewing youth, which are palp- 
ably the apples of the Hesperides or the gardens of the west 
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She lakes them with her to Asjjard and feeds the ijods -w-jth 
them even- mominjr at breakfast. But Od:n, Hoenir and Loki 
go traveling, find a herd grazinjj. and beinjj^ hun^y. take an 
ox and try to cook it. An eaijle flaps ihcir lire down \v:ih his 
wings, and it will not cook. H:; desists on promise of pan of 
the supper, eats so much that Loki ^taris at hi.-n with a stake 
which sticks to him and to Loki and fli-s oiT with them. He sets 
Loki free on condition of his promisin;^^ Id una and the goiden 
apples. Loki d<^ies so, but she wil! no: ;;ive Thiassi anv of the 
apples, so that he remains old and ui^ly. Meanwhile the g^ods 
miss their apples and their youth, and send Loki for Iduna. He 
brings her back to Asgard and Thiassi, fo'lo.vin^ her, is burned 
bv a fire they light under him before the wali of Asgard. Iduna 
and Thiassi are co-relatives to Eos and Tithonus. Iduna is the 
Dawn, Thiassi the grey cloudy morning when the sun is invis- 
ible: on such mornings there is no red dawn. Thiassi his car- 
ried oft' Iduna in his eaj/le or cloud dress. Loki iHet- is 
ordered to restore her. Without her thev all would crfow old. 
When Loki brings her back she is very small, as small as a 
sparrow or a rat: Thiassi is burned up by the heat of the god's 
fire on the horizon, and Iduna is restored to her true husbands 
the divine bard, the sun god. Of course this is not the usual 
interpretatif^. Wagner makes Iduna and Thiassi, like all the 
other gods and goddesses, emblems of Spring and Winter. 

But there is another story about Iduna. She and Bragi 
having no abode in Asgard lived in the boughs of the great 
world tree Yggdrasil. There the siin-god joined her every 
eve at sunset. There at night she sprinkled water of Odroin 
on Yggdrasil and kept it green. Odroin was the inspiration 
well that Odin had rescued from Gunnlod. But one morning 
the branches of Yggdrasil hung down; Odroin had dried up; 
Iduna had fallen into the deep vallev to the daughter of Night, 
and then the gods knew that the end of all things was at hand. 
This falling oj Dawn into Night's valley is not unlike the swal- 
lowing of the Sun and Moon by the eclipse wolves; it is the de- 
struction of all things. It is probably of Persian origin. But 
one learned writer holds that this means nothing more than a 
local drought and the drying up of an intermittent spring; an 
** interesting hypothesis," says Wagner. I rather think it a 
specimen of Teutonic monomania. 

Another misunderstood goddess is Frcya. She seems to me 
to be distinctly a moon goddess wearing her halo or magic 
necklace, just as Aphrodite the Mist goddess wears her ccstus. 
To her was married Odur the Twilight, just as Penelope married 
Ulysses. Odur left her. She traveled after him and found him; 
or, as a cognate .story has it, she sits and waits for him in her 
mountain home in the name of Meglada (jewel goddess), her 
husband Swipdagcr comes back to her as a beggar, under the 
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name of Wind-cold, and is recognized and received by her, just 
as Ulysses is in the Odyssey. ** Long have I sat on the high 
hill, looking for her by day, looking for her by night. All that 
I longed for has at length come to pass." It must be remem- 
bered in this interpretation that Freya is one of the Vanir. In 
the Aeser system the moon is Masculine, and the sun Feminine, 
which accounts for there being no sun-god proper in the Norse 
mythology, and shows the absurdity of making Baldur the Sun. 
In fact the interpretation of the whole Edda system has been 
confused for want of proper distinction between the different re- 
ligious systems that arc involved in it. 

The Aesir. the Vanir, the Thurses were certainly at one time 
distinct series of gods, worshipped by different tribes, and were 
only amalgamated after conflict and perhaps long protracted 
struggle. Hence we find even the supreme triad of Air, Fire 
and Water in various forms. We have the orthodox series, 
Odin, Lodur, Hoenir, and alongside with this the three sons of 
Forniot, Kari, Logi and Oegir; Oegir being clearly the same as 
Oceanus. Then again we meet with Odin, Lodur and Hoinir, 
and also with triads of dignity, not of blood, as Odin, Domar 
and Saxnot; Odin, Thor and Freya; Har, Jafnhar and Thridi, 
and T think they are also traces of a Vanir triology in Thiassi, 
Freyand Niord. 

In conclusion I would point out how the old ancestor worship 
or hero worship, never died out of this northern race. We find 
Arthur and Charlemagne (the latter of whom is certainly histori- 
cal), and Frederick Barbarossa identified with Odin, and assuming 
his traits in many legends; we find Sigfried identified with Frey, 
and when we come to the later forms of the Niblung story, At- 
tila and Theodrin are identified with the mythized heroes, who 
in time are in many things only reflexes of the gods. The ex- 
istence of a higher stage of development in religion as in all 
other life-growths does not destroy the lower. Olympian divini- 
ties exist along with the heroes in Greek deified ancestors. 
Philosophic Buddhism has incorporated the old Polytheism into 
the popular belief — Christianity has — at any rate Catholic coun- 
tries admitted a whole Polytheistic Pantheon under the names 
of saints and angels. 

U)Nr)ON, G. B. J. G. FlEAY. 
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SCHLIEMANN AT ILIUM. 

" Troy," ** Ilios," " Troja.'* These are the three works in 
which Dr. Schliemann has given to the world the results of his 
excavations in the Troad, extending over a period somewhat 
greater than tradition assigned to the duration of the Trojan 
war itself ''Troy" described the excavations of 1871-3, 
"Ilios" those of 1878-9, and "Troja/* just issued, those of 
1882. In the last, the explorer tells us that he has closed his 
work there finally and forever, and it may be worth while now 
to take a glance backward, as well as at the results which were 
reached in the final campaign, that the aspect in which the 
problem now presents itself may be clearly grasped. 

" Troy " proclaimed to us the existence of five cities upon the 
height of Hissarlik, four of which were prehistoric. Of these, 
the first, or lowest, occupied the stratum of ruins from 32 to 33 
feet from the surface; the second, from 33 to 23; the third, from 
23 to 13; the fourth from 13 to 6^<. The remainder belonged 
to the Greek and Roman city of history. The second (33-23) 
was identified as Ilium. In " Ilios," we find seven cities, instead 
of five, the lowest stratum having been divided into two at the 
suggestion of Prof. Sayce, on the ground of differences in the 
objects found there, making the first up to 45, the second to 33 
feet. The second addition to the original number was already 
suggested in '^Troy," to include a thin layer just below the his- 
toric stratum, where the objects bear some resemblance to 
archaic Etruscan and Bologncse,an. it has accordingly received 
from the explorer the name of Lydian. Thereupon, Ilium 
naturally became the third city, within the same stratum as 
before. ** Troja " presents seven cities again, but with a change 
in the lower strata, which is due to the judgment of the two 
architects who were employed to accompany the explorer. 
These were Dr. Dorpfeld, who was engaged for four years in 
the excavations at Olympia, and J. Ilofler, of Vienna, to whose 
technical skill and knowledge much is due. They proved to 
Dr. Schliemann that, while the first city was the same as 
described in "Ilios," the second is to be divided into two epochs, 
during the first of which after a time the plateau was leveled by 
filling in the north side some ten feet, and the south a foot and 
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a half, so that the objects found in this stratum are to be 
assigned to the second city, while those of the third in " Ilios " 
belong to the second epoch of the second city, not to the third 
city, which now is made to rest upon the second and occupy 
the greater part of the space from 33 to 23 feet, the walls of the 
houses being sunk into those of the second, with frequent inter- 
mixtures in other ways. The fourth city is the same as before, 
and so on to the top. 

The discoverer originally began his work with large notions of 
the city of Priam, but when he found, after sinking twenty 
shafts in the plain, no signs of objects contemporaneous with 
those of his Dium on the citadel, he was compelled to give a 
reluctant assent to the conviction that it was in reality nothing 
but a castellated height of diminutive proportions, far different 
from the " wide-streeted city " of Homer. But fortunately, to 
the Homeric enthusiast this was a thing that gnawed his heart 
like Ulysses' longing for home in the isle of Calypso, and would 
not let him rest. The object of his return to the work in 1882 
was mainly to make a more determined and systematic explora- 
tion of the plain about the hill, and see what would result. Just 
in front of the southwest gate he ran a trench some 200 feet in 
length and 10 in width, in which the rock was struck 40 feet 
below the surface. Two extensive trenches were dug in other 
parts of the plain, and some shafts sunk, all of which disclosed, 
m their lowest depths, objects similar to those of the first two 
cities of the hill, but none like those of the other towns up to the 
historic period. From this he concludes that the first two cities 
possessed a lower town of considerable size, but for the others 
o( prehistoric days the acropolis alone sufficed. At last the poet 
was vindicated, and his admirer is content to rest his labors, 
but not until the acropolis had also yielded all that seemed likely 
to prove of value. Extensive excavations were carried on there, 
especially on the eastern side where little had been done before, 
also on the northwest and south, and much was done to clear 
away the old ground and investigate layer after layer with the 
greatest possible care and scientific precision. Putting aside all 
the difliculties of the excavations, the problem is no mean one, 
to determine the exact relations of these unparalleled remains; 
but we may rest assured that the best has been done that could 
well be accomplished, and while there may be great difference 
of opinion as to many debatable points, there can be none as to 
the earnestness and efficiency with which the work has been 
performed. The wanton and unrestrained enthusiasm of 
'• Troy " has been sobered, chastened and steadied by the 
sharpest fire of criticism which a man in his position has ever 
confronttfd. Science has gained by it, and with his love for 
science Schliemann may well be satisfied, since he has compelled 
acknowledgement that his work is genuine, astounding as its 
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results have proved to be. He was forced to conquer not only 
a new world in archaeology, but the old world of critics as well. 
He has done both. 

" Troy " told us that the second city was Priam's, because it 
possessed the Great Tower, the Scaean Gate, the Great Circuit 
Wall, the Palace and the Treasure. The Tower vanished in 
" Ilios," being resolved into two walls of different cities which 
are now decided to be the two epochs of the second city; but 
several small towers at regular intervals along the circuit wall 
of the town have taken its place. The Scaean Gate held its own 
in " Ilios," but has now been deposed from its commanding site 
on the hill, and transferred to the southwest in the wall of the 
lower town, no traces of which wall have been discovered ex- 
cept the leveling of the rock in one place, and probably its junc- 
tion with the citadel at two points. Not that the former gate 
has vanished, but " Homer never had occasion to mention the 
gates on the acropolis." In fact, the single southwest gdte on 
the hill has now a newly-discovered sister on the south side, 
and still another on the southeast, the south gate belonging to 
the earlier epoch of the second city, the southeast to the later, 
the former having been destroyed by some conflagration and 
an edifice constructed in front of its entrance into the city; the 
other gate was then built to supply its place so that only two of 
the three were in use at the same time. Those who have fam- 
iliarized themselves with the plan of the acropolis in " Troy," 
may have wondered what kind of a city gate could have led 
plump into the " Palace." The architects have relieved us of 
this difficulty. The walls that confronted this gate are assigned 
to the earlier, and the portion of the gate which ran up to them 
to the Liter, epoch of the second city. The house just to the 
left, attributed in " Ilios " to the " town-chief," together with all 
the treasures, now belongs to the later third city, and the treas- 
ures are assigned to the second town, as they all show evidences 
of fire which the third town does not. 

The architects conclude that the first city could have possessed 
no more than one or two buildings on the height, though we 
may well ask how this can be determined, as but little of the 
hill was excavated below the second town. The latter, however, 
contained a half dozen large edifices, two of which, side by side, 
within eighteen inches of each other, near the centre of the pla- 
teau, are identified as temples from their ground plan which 
resembles the temples of historic times in many particulars, the 
larger being composed of a pronaos and naos, the smaller of a 
pronaos, fiitos, and a thirtl room. The walls were of bricks rest- 
ing upon a stone foundation, and it is believed that they were 
baked, after their erection, by fires kindled inside and out. In 
the walls holes were found, some running through, and others 
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along the face every fourth or sixth brick. These were origin* 
ally filled with wooden beams when the bricks were laid, as 
shown by the impression of the knots and fibres on the clay. 
Schliemann's idea now is that this wood was intended to assist 
the material heaped up beside it in burning the bricks more 
completely; but this certainly has its difficulties, and the sug- 
gestion of Chr. Belger (Berlin. Philolog. Wochenschrift) is plaus- 
ible that the beams were used to strengthen the brick structure 
as in Gaul (Caes. B. G. vii 23), and served to increase the gen- 
eral conflagration which destroyed the city. The baking of the 
bricks would then be due to this conflagration, as was so stren- 
uously dwelt upon in " Troy " and " Ilios." The same explanation 
applies to the city walls which were baked only on the interior 
face, though parallels for the baking of city walls in situ are 
cited from Borsippa and Scotland, and from Aztalan in Wiscon- 
sin by Dr. J. D. Butler. Proof of the use of upright wooden 
posts to steady and support the front of a wall, as well as a super- 
posed structure, is presented in the roadway of the south gate, 
and also at the front ends of the lateral walls of the two temples. 
And just here a discovery was made of prime importance in the 
history of architecture. The origin of the anta of artistic form 
which terminates such walls in Greek temples has long been a 
subject of speculation, and as it has not seemed there to serve 
any practical purpose either static or constructive, it has been 
supposed to be merely artistic, and intended to accentuate the 
end of the wall and the beginning of the epistylium. Now the 
question is answered, and these antae are discovered to be sur- 
vivals of the original pillars of wood which faced the ends of 
the walls to preserve and strengthen them, and to assist in sup- 
porting the roof above. The stone pedestals and remains of 
six of these wooden posts or jambs were found in position, and 
they completely covered the front face of the wall. These tem- 
ples are likely to play an important part in future discussions, 
and it is a misfortune that nearly one-half of the larger one was 
destroyed in the earlier ex.cavation of the great northern trench, 
before it was known what the building was. 

Little of importance has been added to the history of the 
later cities on the height, except that a ravine to the east of the 
wall of the second city was filled up later than the fourth city, 
and the town extended some distance in this direction. The 
explanation that the vast accumulation of debris was due to the 
disintegration of the brick walls, and to the clay and rush roofs 
in which the clay would be washed down by rains, and require 
frequent replenishing, is reasonable. The evidence remains the 
same that the second city was the most powerful and prosperous 
of all the prehistoric towns. In a fragment of a metope 
assigned to the temple of Athene, built by Lysimachus (Na. 
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I08), one cannot but be struck by a strange resemblance to the 
Athene group from Pergamus. The attitude of the goddess is 
the same. One hand grasps the head of a half reclining warrior, 
whose arm is raised to seize hers, and a shield occupies the 
"background upon her left arm as there. In detail there are 
many differences. Separated, as the two groups would be, if 
the assignment is correct, by a century or more, it is difficult 
not to see in the Trojan group the prototype or idea which the 
Pergamcnian artist has wrought out in a far more masterly 
manner. 

Homeric parallels are not so frequently cited as in the previous 
works. One is curiously astray. Casting is said to be in com- 
mon use in the time of the poet, as proved by the word chyso- 
chooSy\\\0^., iii, 425. It occurs only in the passage in the 
poems, and is the designation of the smith who beats out the 
gold (given him by Nestor) into gold-leaf, to gild the horns of 
the victim which is to be sacrificed to Athene. The only imple- 
ments used are mentioned. They are the hammer, anvil and 
tongs. Of casting there is not the slightest intimation, but 
everything to the contrary. 

Dr. Schlicmann has proved beyond dispute that Hissarlik is 
the only site upon which Ilium can be placed, and he has dis- 
closed to the world a civilization in the prehistoric , cities which 
baffles all who attempt to bring it into chronological connection 
with what we know of its surroundings. Its counterparts are 
found mainly in the primitive remains of the Terramare and 
Albano in Italy, in the stone age of Europe, and in the oldest 
objects from Cyprus. Very little that has been found in Greece 
falls into line with them, but almost all there is demonstrably 
later. No stone people, properly so-called, dwelt upon this hill- 
fortress. In the verv^ lowest stratum the use of metals existed 
already side by side with implements of stone. A large num- 
ber of bones collected in the first city during the excavations of 
1882, have been examined by Prof. Virchow, and his conclusions 
are these : The human skulls are possibly brachycephalous, at 
all events, not dolichocephalous, with no trace of prognathism. 
The bones of domestic animals greatly preponderate over those 
of the wild species, though the wild boar and deer are recognized 
positively. Hitherto the horse had been but doubtfully ascer- 
tained there; but now its presence has become a certainty. Bones 
of cattle are very numerous, as are those of sheep, goats and 
swine, and occasionally, their guardian, the dog. The only- 
domestic animal that appears to be wanting is the cat, which 
indeed does not appear in Greece very early. The chase, as is 
plain, furnished but a supplement to the means of subsistence, 
not at all the principal means of supply, holding a minor place 
by the side of fishing. Beef then furnished a much more con- 
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siderable portion of their food than is now the case in the Troad^ 
and generally in the east. The objects from the tumulus of 
Protesilaus. just north of the town, across the Hellespont appear 
to belong to the same period as the oldest city, and the conclu- 
sion is drawn at once, though not by Schliemann, that the tide 
of emigration was from Europe southward, instead of the 
reverse, which agrees with the latest views put forth by Poeschel, 
Schrader and Penka, that the original home of the Aryans was 
in the vicinity of the Baltic instead of the Caspian. But whether 
these views are more than the creatures of a day remains to be 
seen. What is needed is more evidence, more men like Schlie- 
mann, who have the means, time and zeal to bring up from their 
lowest depths the remains of that dim past whose records arc 
potsherds. Crete, Cyprus, Asia Minor, Syria, Thrace, Greece, 
these hold the keys of the problems beneath their soil, awaiting 
only the approach of the spade to deliver up their secrets. 

A. C. Merriam. 



THE MYTHS OF THE RACCOON AND THE CRAW- 
FISH AMONG THE DAKOTAH TRIBES. 

T/ie Raccoons and the Crawfisli: the Ponka version. A Rac- 
coon wished his brother to accompany him, so he sang thus to 
him, the latter being at a distance: 

"Younger brother Coon, 
I ^t us go to eat grapes, 
Younger brother Coon." 

The younger brother replied that grapes gave him the cholera 
morbus. Then his brother suggested hackberries, but these 
were not acceptable, as they produced the opposite effect. Nor 
would the younger Raccoon agree to go after buffalo berries, 
as these caused hemorrhoids. At last the elder brother invited 
him to go after Crawfish, to his great delight. As they went, 
they considered how they should kill the Crawfish. They 
stopped when they came near the village, and lay in the path, 
pretending to be dead. The elder one told his brother not to 
move at all when the Crawfish felt him to see if he was dead. 
By and by a Crawfish approached, but when he saw them, he 
passed to one side in order to avoid them. Then he went to 
them, and kicked one on the head; but the Raccoon did not 
move. So the Crawfish ran to tell the news. Very soon the 
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cry resounded throughout the village: ** Two of those whom 
you call Shell crushers lie dead ! " Then there was great con- 
fusion. The crier proclaimed the command of the chief, " You 
shall dance. Halloo." Then all the people, including even the 
little children, went to the place where the Raccoons were. Last 
of all, a very aged Crawfish man arrived, leaning on a stick. 
" Stand off! These 1-shti-ni-ke are cunning, l^e ready to flee if 
they are alive ! Let us see ! Test them. Tickle them on their 
sides," .said the old man. This was done to one of the Raccoons, 
who did not stir. Then they went to the other, and the Craw- 
fish thrust his claws up the nostrils of the Raccoon, who did 
not move. When he was about to sneeze, they left him and 
went back to the other, and the Crawfish raised his eyelids at 
the very edge. The Racc(5on did not show the least sign of 
life. There was probably a fourth trial, after which they con- 
cluded that the Raccoons were dead. Then the Crawfish peo- 
ple formed a circle around the Raccoons, and began to dance. 
The old man sat in the middle, beating a gourd rattle on a pil- 
low, and singing this song: 

"Two Shell-crushers lie dead! 
One has a long heel. 
The other has a spotted face. Halloo! "* 

" O elder brother! attack those next to you," said the younger 
Raccoon. Up they jumped and began to knock down the 
Crawfish people, whom they devoured. The people scampered 
homeward, but most of them were overtaken and killed by the 
Raccoons. The latter had eaten to their satisfaction, so they 
desisted from the pursuit. " Ha ! Ha ! It is just as we desired. 
We have felt full from eating."t 

The Kansas version is very short: The elder Raccoon asked 
his brother to go and eat grapes; but the latter said his teeth 
chattered when he ate them. Then he was asked to partake of 
burr-oak acorns; but these made his teeth ache. Plums, too ' 
were objectionable; but the young Crawfish were acceptable. 
One of the Raccoons pretended to be dead ; and a Crawfish 
found him. All the Crawfish people arrived there. They pinched 
the Raccoon, but he remained motionless. They punched him, 
then pinched him on the rump, but no sign of life was shown. 



"* Another version of the song is as follows: 

"Two Shell-crushers lie dead! 
Spotted face! Sjx)ttcd face! 
Ix)ng spotted tail! 
15ig one with offensive hair! " 

t Another version ends thus: ()nly two of the Crawfish jx'ople, a young male an<l 
le survived. "Begone!'' said the Raccoons, "you shall be called 
ipercrs over the ground." 
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By and by they danced around him, as one sang thus: 

** Of those who crushed our shells last summer 
One lies dyin^ just here ! 

Young one with a black stripe across the eyes ! 
Young one with a striped tail ! 
Young one with sharp heels ! 
Young one with long toes ! 
Young one with bluish-black back ! 
Just here is he dying ! " 

Then the Raccoons arose suddenly, and began to kill the 
Crawfish people. Only two were spared, one being a male, and 
the other a female. 

T/ie Osage version of the same: Two Raccoons met one sum- 
mer day. "Elder brother, I have come," said the younger. 
•* Ho, younger brother, it is good. Younger brother, let us go 
to eat grapes.'* ** Elder brother, my teeth chattel when I eat 
them." " Younger brother, let us go to eat strawberries." '* El- 
der brother, I do not eat them, my teeth chatter." " Younger 
brother, let us go to eat plums." " Elder brother, 1 do not eat 
them; they are constipating." ^* Younger brother, let us go to 
eat Crawfish." " Elder brother, I am used to eating this sort of 
food." They departed. " My dear little brother," said the elder, 
** pretend to be dead." So the little one acted accordingly. Then 
his brother yelled, and the Crawfish people came. " My little 
brother is dead, so I wish you to dance over him," said the Rac- 
coon. Then they felt the body, and scratched it. " P'ourth son 
is really dead," said they, "we will dance over him." Then, 
when they had called to the others, all the Crawfish people en- 
joyed themselves, having two old men to sing the dancing songs. 
When they had danced for some time, the elder Raccoon said, 
*' Fourth son, arise suddenly and begin to crush their shells. 
But spare two for perpetuation of the race. Let us crush them 
in our mouths." Then they killed many of them. 

The next summer the two Raccoons met again. "How are you, 
Third son, " said the elder. "Elder brother, lam hungry." "Let 
us go to eat hackberries," said the elder. "Elder brother they are 
constipating." By and by he said, "Elder brother, I continue hun- 
gry ." "Younger brother, let us go to eat black haws." "Elder 
brother, they are contsipaling." "Younger brother, I wish to 
depart. Let us go to eat muscles." "Elder brother, I never 
can get them out of the shells." By and by he said, "Elder 
brother, I have'said that I was hungrv." "Third son, I wish 
you to eat a snake," said the elder, "l^lder brother, the snake 
would be sure to bite me." At last the elder said, "Third son, 
for what are you hungry?" "Elder brother, I wish to crush 
the shells of my own kind of food, the Crawfish." They 
reached the place. A large spring was there. "Little brother, 
said the elder, "clear the ground of grass. Remove all the grass 
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around the spring." Then he said, "Little brother, pretend to be 
dead." "Elder brother, I am too great a lau^x^er," was the replv. 
By and by he said, "Elder brother, teach me the songs." Then 
the elder one said, "Listen to me." He sang. "Elder brother, 
I do not know how to sing the first word." "Third son, where 
is the difficulty? I merely cry." Then the elder Raccoon 
yelled four times. When he yelled the last time, he lay as if 
dead. Then the younger one cried. Then the Crawfish 
people heard him and said, "Fourth son is crying because his 
elder brother is dead. Poor little fellow!" **I wish my elder 
brother to live," said the Raccoon. The Crawfish people ex- 
amined the body. "Does his heart move? You can decide for 
me what should be done," said the Raccoon. "Fourth son, a 
long time ago, we danced over one and he revived," said they. 
Then they assembled for a dance. One aged crawfish beat a 
drum, and they danced. The Raccoon sang thus: 

"LiUleone with claws sticking out! 
Little one with claws sticking out I*' 

Then the Crawfish sang thus: 

" Of those who cjushed our shells last summer, 

One is dead! 

Young one with a long heel ! 

Young one with a black stripe across the eyesj 

Young one with a spotted tail! 

Young one with long toes! 

Young one who drags his tail along the ground!" 

At a signal the elder Raccoon arose, and the brothers began 
to kill the dancers. "Elder brother, spare one," said the 
younger. "Little brother, I am full. I 'am nearly ready to 
Durst." "Elder brother, save some for mother," said the other. 
They started for home. "Elder brother, pronounce the words 
of the song," said the other. Then the elder Raccoon repeated 
them, and the younger one shouted them as they entered the 
village. 

**I have devoured the animals with many claws sticking out! 
I have killed the animals with many claws sticking out! 
Striped face has returned from war, having struck a foe! 
Ix)ng heel has returned from war, having struck a foe! 
Sjwtted tail has kille<l a foe!'' 

J. Owen Dorsev. 

Wasiiinc.ton, 1). C 
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THE ANTIQUITIES OF MEXICO. 

SECOND PAPER. 

As we proceed northward we pass beyond the plateau of 
Mexico, and the limits of its rf:sident civih'zation, entering a less 
explored region within whose inchoate bounds swarmed a great 
number of semi-civilized tribes scornfully designated by the Az- 
tecs as Chichimacs or dogs. Here mounds, temples, idols, collec- 
tions of pottery, axes, walls and galleries, have been mentioned 
by various writers, though there scarce^ appears in their cata- 
logues of ruins anything which marks its authors as more de- 
veloped or interesting than industrious savages, until we reach 
the ruins of Quemada. Here is a fortified hill from which 
numerous roads — in many instances raised on causeways — di- 
verge, crossing each other and leading to distant points per- 
fectly straight and paved with rough stones. (Captain Lyons 
Travels). The summit of the hill is a narrow placeau reaching 
at its nor: hern end a width of 500 yards. Its southern ex- 
tremity is covered with walls and terraces of solid masonry 
upon which were found a series of ruined and involved struc- 
tures, whose roofs were evidently shaped from flat stones sup- 
ported by beams, also a large square bounded by walls or ter- 
races within w*Mch are pyramidal mounds, the foundations of 
tanks and reservoirs for water and disused acqueducts showing 
the substantial character of the structures, and the care, skill 
and devotion which attended their erection. The works are 
built of porphyry (Burbank, Lyons), quarried from surrounding 
hills and cemented with mortar. 

These works have given rise to considerable speculation re- 
specting their origin and uses, and have, from a note in Clavi- 
gero, been identified as an early halting spot of the migrating 
Aztecs. The almost entire absence of plastic ornaments or 
sculpiures is remarkable, lending some support to the view that 
while it once formed the metropolis of a powerful and intelli- 
gent tribe, they subsequently by voluntary and peaceable deser- 
tion vacated these imposing ruins, moving off with their goods 
and properties in a tribal exodus to some southern center. 

Far north in the province of Chihuahua, almost on the north- 
ern boundary of Mexico, and on the river of the same name, are 
ihe ruins of Las Casas Grandes. Here upon a slight elevation, 
in the midst of a fertile park, risi: the dilapidated Avails and 
towers of an ancient city. The pictures from Mr. Bartlett's 
sketehes, in his visit to the locality {vide Bartlett's Personal Nara- 
tive. Vol. II), show the tall shatts, some 50 feet high, of sandy 
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bricks, left in minaret-like isolation by the crumblin^r down of 
the intermediate partitions and walls, which once united them 
into a habitable village. One large rectangle which obviouslv 
formed the basement of a large building, enclosed 200,000 square 
feet, with its walls still standing on some sides. Door way i; and 
windows pierce the wall, and the gr^at height of the walls indi- 
cate a pueblo-like structure, with many stones, around which 
were clustered less elevated houses, the whole colony probably 
closely compacted into a small area, while within every struct- 
ure, crowded compartments permitted the communal accommo- 
dation of a large number. Mounds abound in this region, and 
from those which have been opened, " pottery, metates, stone 
axes and other utensils " have been taken. These singular and 
striking remains have of course been attributed to early Aztec 
settlements on their southern progress to Mexico. But as Ban- 
croft remarks, they belong to the archaeology of New Mexico. 
** They were the w-ork of the same people at about the same 
epoch,"and may be assigned to a different race from the Aztecs, 
or perhaps to a transitional phase which a pueblo-like tribe as- 
sumed as it drifted from its original seat and olowly responded 
to the influence of a southern culture. 

Mr. Norman's antiquarian researches in Tamaulipas, a north- 
ern province of Mexico, and lieing along the gulf, have revealed 
*' edifices, pyramids and tombs," many curious sculptures, some 
of remarkable strength and a peculiar type, aud piles of debris 
overgrown with vines and hidden in the recesses of luxuriant 
forests. 

Miscellaneous objects of archaeological interest have been 
exhumed from mounds, taken from their concealment in the 
earth where Spanish zeal had buried them. They have been found 
associated with the ruins of cities, or accidently encountered on 
the surface. Through them we seem to approach more closely 
the past life of these people, and are permitted to catch glimpses 
howercr obscure, of their methods, their ideas, and their affini- 
ties, while we better realize at every new discovery of an elab- 
orate relic, the patience of their art and the quality of their 
minds. 

In Oajacca, at Tehauntepec, were found tcrra-cotta idols, 
a pentagon of polished agate, and a hexagon of lydian stone 
flecked with pyrites. At Monte Alban, sculptured granite blocks 
are figured by Castaneda. Here also, copper coins, lava mir- 
rors, and agate necklaces have been found. At Zachila, 
were two stone and terra cotta idols, the first a foot in height, 
made of yellow grit, another of terra cotta expanded with a 
wing-like head-dress, both squatting but curiously diverse in 
composition and expression. Sockets behind these figures arc 
thought to have been intended for torches or possibly flowers. 

At Miila, stone wedges, axes and chisels of hard copper, 
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hnve been found, a terra cotta head with helmet intetlectua) in 
expression, and a ludicrous stone manikin. Perhaps th« most 
perplexinfT and unique object in this catalot^ue is a colossal head 
6 feet high found near the volcano Tuxila in Vera Cruz. It 
presents the features of a nejjro, and naiurally has invited the 

J>ublication of theoretical va^jaries. At Amailan a grim head was 
ound carved from stone and quite anomalous in its cranial 
form. From Orizana we have an excellent illustration of a 
sacrificial voke cut from a jjreen jasper, one of those heavy 
rings which held duwn the head of a victim on the sacrificial 
stone. The limestone, statue from Pamico, bears some resem- 
blance in the disposition of the head dress to the Aztec Priest- 
ess figured by Humboldt, described further on. This region 
yielded to Mr. Vetch a number of aboriginal statuettes, and 
liutes, whistles, birds, toads and similar toys impart a playful 
interest to its archajology. 




Sacrificial Lalendar Stone. 



The province of Mexico has yielded very important and ex- 
pressive specimens, as we should expect, though of course the 
iconoclastic temper of the conquerors was developed here to a 
degree commensurate with the variety and extent of the abo- 
riginal skill, though we may in the future contemplate a series of 
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rich finds. Near Allixco a Monsttr's head and a serpent 
cup, and at Tlascala, wooden teponasKcs were found by 
Dupaix, al"o a mask of urecn ayale, exquisitelv siullun-d, some 
mortuary vases and a stone idol. In the southeast a great 
abundance of remains, including human bones, pottery, stone 
images, metates, eic , have been dug up from tombs, wliiit; cir- 
cular sculptured stones, supposed by some lo hv s;icrificiai, and 
by others ^hidiatorial. 1 iiese disks are aliout 3 feet in diam- 
eter, 9 inches to a foot in thickness, are geometricahv inscribed 
and appear to offer some resemblance to the celebrated calendar 
stone of Mexico. 

Three famous and extraordinary monuments of Aztec civiliza- 
tion, are the Calendar Stone, the Sacrificial Stone, and the idol 
called Teo^'-'omiqui, They were dug up in the Great Plaza of" 
Mexico, where doubtless they lay amidst a wealth of undis- 
turbed material as original and curious as ihey, (Figs, i and 2.) 

The Calendar Stone is a parallelopipodon of porphyry, on 
one side of which a circle 1 1 feet 2 inchs in diameter is carved in 
low relief, made up of concentric circles, between which are 
regular divisions, each enclosing some pattern or figure, the 
whole very accurately composed and completely symmetrical. 
The face ot the sun god animates this exquisite complication of 
lines and symbols in the very centre amid the emblems of 
chronometry. Showing it to be a tabic of the secular and re- 
ligious year which indicated the order of seasons, the movements 
and positions of the sun and the recurrent festivals of their re- 
ligion. 

The so-called Sacrificial stone has pro- 
voked considerable controversy amongst 
archa-'ologists, and recently Sr. Orozco-Y- 
Berra in the Analcs del Musco Nacional 
de Mexico has opened the discussion 
anew. It is a cylindrical disk of porphyry 
9 feet 10 inches in diameter, 3 feet 7 inches 
thick, and about 28 feet in circumference. 
The lower side which lay uppermost as 
it was found, is smooth and flat, the top 
convex with designs in rehef, a basin " 
is cut in the center and from its side through the apex 01 
one of the rays passes a canal cut down mor tinn hnlf way- 
through the stone. Around the cylinder arc sculptured 15 groups, 
of two figures each. (Sec Fig. 3.) These groups are identical and 
represent two warriors, one in the act of accepting, the other 
offering gifts. Gama ascribes the tradition o! this stone having 
been a sacrificial stone to the presence of the canal which he 
believes to have been dug out together with the central cavity 
for the purposes of mutilation and disfigurement. He directs 
attention to its similarity with the Calendar stone and in a series 
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of ingenious surmises and references endeavors to establish its 
use in determining ihe festivals of the sun and to show tiiat the 
30 figures on its circumference represent the 30 solemn dances 
given twice a year as the sun crossed the zenith; the trect figure, 
distinguished by his enormous headdress (Quetzaltonameyatl) 
being the leader of this savage polonaise. The hieroglyphics 
accompanying each group indicate the villages that assisted in 
these pretentious rites. 




Fi{r. 3. SculjMured flgurc!i. 



Humboldt rejected this interpretation, though he recognized 
its character distinct as from a true sacrificial stone, the latter be- 
ing of green Jade block-lilce, the surface convex and never carved. 
He considered it designed for the gladiatorial conflicts be- 
tween captives and their assailants, when the former were per- 
mitted to fight for their release. The figures around it repre- 
sented the conquests of an Aztec king. Sr, Ramirez adopted 
neither of tlie previous views, but rejfards the block as a votive 
slab dedicated to the sun, whose emblem it bears, and inscribed 
with figures of a Conqueror-King Tizoc. The conquered, one is 
.seen doing obeisance to the other, the latter holdinga bitnch of 
arrows in token of subjection, pointed downward, and in the 
other a sign of submission, while the separate hieroglyphics in- 
dicate the name of ihe subjugated people. Sr. Orozco Y Berra, 
has examined the subject wih true antiquarian zeal and scholar- 
ship, and modifies all pre-existing theories. He says it is a 
Cuanh.ticalli, which was a peculiar class of sacrificial stones 
holding a religious and historical character, " a votive monu- 
ment to be consecrated to the sim, but at the same time a p^e 
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of the annals of Mexico, a compendium of the exploits of the 
monarch, its maker. Its symbolic deity was Xiuhtecutli, the 
lord of the year, and the harvest called also Xiuhtecutli Tletl 
the lord of fire." The Sun was the creator of all things, his 
worship extended north and south over the continent, the richest 
temples dedicated to him, there existed an order of knights who 
acknowledged him as their patron and constituted a powerful 
order. To him this tablet was dedicated by Tizoc, the seventh 
Aztec king. His prominent figure is seen in the first group, orna- 
mented with jewels, gold tassels and imposing plumes. He thus 
commemorated his triumphs and expressed his gratitude to the 
great Xiuhtecutli. The figure of the circle on the surface rep- 
resented the sun, the triangular projections signifying rays, the 
trapezoidal space hghts, with much symbolic language of a curi- 
ous and not always satisfactcJry significance. The figures on the 
circumference are translated similarly, and compose a graphic 
manual of the peoples subdued by Tizoc. 

As for the cavity and the channel, their regularity and rational 
construction fav^r the supposition of a sacrificial design. Doubt- 
less they received the hearts and blood of victims, the recorded 
purpose for which such excavations in this class of stones were 
intended. 

The third relic disentombed in grading the Great Plaza of 
Mexico was the stone idol. This most frightful production is 
supposed to unite in its loathsome details the representation of 
the God of War, Goddess of Death and God of Hell and Gama 
has exhausted His erudition in explaining its complicated ap- 
pendages. The burial vase found in the Plaza of Tlateluico is 
a chef fToenvre and in execution design and symbolism equally 
beautiful. The winijed head of eternilv, the wreath of sun- 
fiowers and maize, denoting fruition and abundance, and the 
neatly conceived lid form a surprisingly perfect and graceful 
ornament. (See Am. Antiq., Vol. V^, No. i, frontispiece.) 

At Tezcuco a very intert-sting basalt figure representing an 
Aztec Priest clad in the skin of a victim is drawn by Nebel, the 
natural skin is red and the outer covering white. " This filthy 
rite was practised at many festivals, and in the services of Xipe 
the wretched celebrants wore f'jr days the rotting skins of 
flayed sacrifices, executed in a previous festival. Tylor figures 
a number of attractive relics from Tezcuco amongst which an 
alabaster box holding jade marbles as large as pigeon's eggs 
and polished, is strikingly elegant, and may have been regarded 
by Tezcucan experts as a unique examph of rococo'l Humboldt 
gives a figure of an Aztec Priestess, and discusses the imalogies 
suggested by it at considerable length. The head dress resem- 
bles the calantic of the heads of Isis, the Sphinxes, Antinous, 
etc., " the plaited drapery that encircles the heads incrusted on 
^he pillars of Tentyra. The fluted pads reaching towards the 
houlders resemble masses of hair in the statuac of Isis at the 
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Villa Ludovisi at Rome. A singular bag of hair hangs down 
behind and is tied in a knot, specimens of which have been seen 
on a statute of Osiri's in Bronz»i at Veletri." 

Of course the previous pages present only an abstract, from 
which, ho-vever, nothing of characteristic value has been omit- 
ted, of the vast mass of material which has slowlv accumulated 
through the industry of travelers, the reports of societies and 
the occasional papers of theorists and tourists. Bancroft has 
gathered into a large volume the compact details of these n umer- 
ous observations, and arranged them with scholarly discrimina- 
tion, and the most judicious skill. Thev have introduced to us a 
race of indigenous culture, variously aflected by their surround- 
ings, and differing in their tribal aspects, in customs, art and be- 
liefs. Aztec, Tezcucan, Zepotec, Miziec and Totonac, are 
expressions of an identical cultus modified by external influ- 
ences, national success, personal pre-eminence of unusual minds, 
traditional lore, but made more striking by contrast with that 
Toltecan civilization which seems to have early disappeared 
from Mexico, and resumed its refined sway in Yucatan. The 
evidences of their art show us a people profoundly affected 
by a wild and ominous mythology, and the most significant re- 
mains of their architecture are the residences of their despicable 
idolatory. Though they afford no such edifying and inviting 
spectacles as have previously been suggested by the monoliths of 
Copan or the symbolic plaques of Palenque. Their art had not 
yet touched, if it ever could, that decorative elegance noticed 
there, and their ideas were never exhibited in such chaste and 
attractive forms. 

The Nahuan nations present fascinating problems as to 
their origin and the clouded past whence they had emerged, 
their antiquity, and their possible relation to geological changes. 
l*hey would teach us, if we could solve the enigma, a won- 
derful ethnic story of migrations, and might reveal extraor- 
dinary physical revolutions as their cause. 

They were a savage people, passing through that fantastic 
and superstitious stage of civilization where the accumulated 
whims and terrors of a ritualistic worship embodied in a power- 
ful and relentless priesthood, protected by an indulged and over- 
bearing aristocracy, and appealing for its authority to the 
credence given to tradition, restrain invention or discovery, and 
exhaust the nation's attention by the ceaseless repetition of its 
mummeries. Whether they would have developed further^ 
awakened from their intellectual somnolence and displayed those 
mental qualities which insure a self-perpetuating and modern 
civilization in the possession of books, science and poetry, is 
doubtful. They were perhaps never destined to pass beyond 
a semi-barbaric phase of thought, spending their energies in the 
construction of symbols and idols, and perpetually involved in 
a stupid round of undecipherable mysteries. 

L. P. Gratacap. 
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LIFE AMONG THE MANDANS AND GROS VENTRES 

EIGHTY YEARS AGO. 

AS DESCRIBED BY APARTNER OF THE NORTH WEST CO>n'ANV. 

t 

The Mandans were unknown to white men, until they were 
visited by the Sons of Sieur Veranderie, w^ho reached the Mis- 
souri, by way of the Mouse river, and, in January, 1743, discov- 
ered the Rocky mountains. The Jesuit Coquard, who had 
accompanied the Veranderies in some of iheir expeditions, writes 
that they first met the Mantanes, and next the Brochets. After 
these, were the Gros Ventres, the Crows, the Fhit Heads, the 
Black Feet and Do^ Feet, whi were established on the Missouri, 
even up to the Falls, and about thirty leagues beyond they 
found a narrow pass in the mountains. 

After the organization of the North-w^est Company of Mon- 
treal, English traders came from the Assinaboine river, to trade 
with the tribes of the Missouri. The compiler of this article 
has in his possession a copy of the unpublished journal of Alex- 
ander Henry, a partner of the North-west Company, which 
contains the following account of what he knows of the condi- 
tion,position and customs of the Mandans at the beginning of 
the present century, and extracts from which are worthy of 
preservation for the use of the antiquarian and ethnologist. 

On the 7th of July, 1806, Henry left the post of the North- 
west Company at the junction of the Pembina with the Red 
River of the North, and on the 12th he arrived at the estab- 
lishments of Riviere la Souris (Mouse river), on the south side 
of the Assinaboine river. A Hudson Bay Company post was 
on the north side, where a North-west Company post was once 
situated. He found the Hudson Bay Company's people very 
busy in making hair lines which are used to fetter horses. He 
writes: "The hair which they commonly make use of, is that 
which the buffalo has between the horns, which is sometimes 
upward of a foot long. They also make use ot the horse hair 
for that purpose, which is much stronger." 

The post near the Mouse River of the North West Company 
was in charge of F. A. LaRocque. On Monday the 14th of 
July the expedition left for the Missouri, consisting of Henry, 
Allan McDonald, T. Viandria, Joseph Uu Charme, and Hugh 
McCracken, * the guide an old Irishman who had once 
been a soldier in the British artillery. McCracken was the per- 

* Lewis and Clarke found McCracken in 1804 at the Mandan Villaj^c where ihey 
wintered. In an account of their cxpe<lition published in Harper's Jutmi/y Lihrary^ 
vol. I, ixige 125, under date of November I, 1804, is the following: ** Mr. NIcCrackcn 
the trader whom we found here set out to-day on his return to the British fort and 
factory on the Assinitx)in River, about one hundred and fifty miles from this place." 
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son who Lewis and Clarke found in October, 1804, trading among 
the Indians. On the 19th Henry and party came in sight of 
the Missouri. He writes in his Journal: ''Descending the high 
banks we came to the river Bourbeuse [Bourbeux, Moiy.] We 
had much difficulty in crossing; on both sides nothing but soft 
clay, into which our horses sunk almost up to their ears. 
Having got through we washed and cleaned them, and our- 
selves .in the Missouri * ^ * At 2 o'clock we saddled and 
Eroceeded on passing near to the water side. At the foot of the 
,odge de Serpent is a bank upon the north side of the Missouri, 
about three hundred feet high; the side fronting the river is 
very steep and barren composed of gravel intermixed w^ith a 
quantity of flat decayed stones of bluish and iron color with 
some streaks." 

A short distance from the foot of the hill was a Gros Ventres 
winter village, and at 4 o'clock in the afternoon they arrived 
opposite the mouth of the Knife River, on the bank of which a 
mile from the Missouri, was a'so a village of Gros Ventres. 
Riding down on the north bank of the Missouri, a distance of 
five miles, to a Mandan village, " we passed," writes Henry, 
" through one of their old villages that was abandoned a few 
years ago; they have now built about a mile lower down the 
river. Near this deserted village we saw great numbers of the 
dead exposed upon stages about eight feet from the q^round. 
The envelopes or coverings are generally of dressed leathe- 
and parchments, many of which were still good, whilr 
others were decayed, and nothing but the bones appeared, e 
* * We now met a Mandan who was well armed, he ac* 
companied a party of women that were hoeing com, and he 
served as their guard. On perceiving us, he instantly came up 
and shook hands with us and expressed himself by signs that 
we should put up at his village. We saw numbers of women 
and children at work in the corn field. 

Just before we entered the village we were met by the chief 
of the place. Chat Noir * [Black Cat] and a number of the na- 
tives. Every one of them were shaking hands with us, and 
bid us welcome. The chief then conducted us to one of his 
huts, appropriated for the reception of the strangers. He has 
another, in which the principal friends of his famfly resides. He 
keeps one of his wives, in the one we were in, to attend upon 
his guests, cook, bring water, etc., and to serve as a bed fellow 
if required. 

In a moment, the whole village flocked around us, and all 
were curious to see what articles we had brought to trade, and 
they were neither troublesome, nor impertinent. Having un- 
saddled our horses, and taken our baggage into the hut, the 

* Ivcwis and Clarke made Poscopseah or Black Cat, the first chief of the village, 
and the grand chief of the whole Mandan nation. 
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^/^i ;?'ir,^:.'.Vy tir;ft ri*i% '*^ found bu^Io h:dt> ?rrti.d :r the 
;jrvi-'Kl, 'Mf^K •:-*: f>':- ?'>r .1% 'o *:: u'-'^:- >-:c >:o- ir.rr .ve 

r/^;j% ''^^i* v-rrv f^rv* of u* coj>i •ri: of :*. a- ;: 'r.:.d ::o >'.r:c^ a 

A f * *: r v>rf j<; o* r.^r ''Vrt ;f il f wTil^is 'At ocTi :\ }l\ r\r:y v. r! : r^ :h at 
vtU*'Tt u\i!i*\ <.Hu**:: *• Of;^ you'".;^ man 'rrou^r.: incur h:rs<r>, 
*n/J j/u* ♦f*<;r;i in *\i*t *^rrnr hui aionj{ '.v:::: -j*. upon :hc ri^ht 
hiiUfi^Oft *'U^f'VJi'^^ 'Mit\ our's^lvK, upon tritr Icf*. : a space '.vas cn- 
rl^'/W'/J v#}th a r^iiiin;/ to kr»:p thcni within boun^is. This cu*- 
tofri r;Hjv:«j th#-ir h;ihitation<) to have a vcrv d:r?arrr^^eab!e and 
ifiU'Utiv HUirli, Thin precaution of theirs is to keep the horses 
Irottt \f*'\un Molen by th*: Ansiniboines, or other enemies, who 
are fp'^jiji'fiOy lurking abr#utthe village. 

" Towards evenin;{, havin;^ gone down to the river side, I 
obwrvrd the custom of washing themselves in the Missouri. 
Ifcilh ffien and women mJike it a rule, every momin;; and even- 
ing* ^'* go down to tht; river, and wash for some time; the men 
ni;ike Ufie of ihe < );jy to wash their hair, which answers the 
pur|K/W! of hr;jin to take out the white and red earth with which 
they rlaub it,atier having washed. Modestv in the female sex 
apprarn lo be a virtue thev are unacquainted with. They wear 
a kind ol Irather Hhift which reaches down to the calves of their 
Irj^H, ThiM tlit'v «lip oil' some distance from the shore, and walk 
VI ry drlii)rralely \uU} the water entirely naked, in the presence 
of old and young who seem not lo pav any attention to ihem. 
* * * ''^ The men make use of 

no otlirr rovering, in the summer season, than these buffalo 
robrH, and even these are seldom worn within doors, and only 
thrown on when they go out to visit or walk about the village, 
lioili Nr.xes sleep nakud. Their beds are raised about two feet 
lioni the ground, and hung around with dressed skins. In sum- 
inei they si'ldonj use any coverings at night, but lav like so 
many brutes." it ^.^ * ♦ Tyjj. H^^nry 

gives a di'scrii)li()n of their lascivious dances which is too indeli- 
cate to publish, lie writes uufler date of: 

•• Siimlav, July .2()lh. At daybreak we were all up, and I 
took a walk down to the river, where 1 observed the same cer- 
enmnv of washing as last evening, with as little reserve as 
belnre. Our host on our return presented us with some dried 
meat, and soon afli»r a tlish of corn and beans, but as it is not 
seasoned with any kini' of grease or fat, after the first meal it 
has a verv insipid taste. The corn is generally pounded or 
bruis(*d in a wooden mortar, which is tixed fast and tirm in the 
grtiund. in one corner of the hut, and this is the tirst work per- 
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formed by the women in the morning. Their sweet corn and 
beans are boiled whole ; they make use of lar^je earthen jjots 
of their own manufacture, made of black clay, of which they 
have plenty near their villages. Thev make them of different 
sizes, from five gallons to a quart. In these vessels is never 
anytliing of a greasy nature. ***** The bottoms of 
the pots are of an oblong shape; it therefore requires much 
care to keep them from upsetting, for which purpose when they 
are put to the fire a hole is made in the ashes to secure and 
prop them erect, and when taken away they are placed upon a 
sort of mat made of the fibers of the bois blanc; these coils or 
rugs are made of difterent sizes, according to the dimensions 
of the several pots, which keeps them firm and secure. Some 
of these pots are provided with two cones, or handles. * * 

Baptiste La France made his appearance here. This man 
had left the Prairie la Souris [Mouse River] with a small assort- 
ment of goods for the purpose of trading, equipped by the Hudson 
Bay Company. He now resides upon the south side of the river, 
at the great Mandane village,* and hearing cf the arrival of white 
people, he came over to us. He now informed the chief. Black 
Cat, who his guests were and the cause of our visit, which was 
mere curiosity. [The chief J instantly retired to his family hut 
and brought out his flag, which was given him in 1804-5; they 
alsogave him a silver medal, and the same articles were also 
given to the principal chief of each of the other villages, also 
several very useful utensils were left amongst them.f I saw 
the remains of an excellent large corn mill, which the foolish 
fellows had demolished on purpose to barb their arrows; the 
largest piece of it which they could not break nor work up into, 
any weapon they have now fixed to a wooden handle, and make 
use of it to pound marrow bones, to make grease." 

We were now desirous of crossing the river, therefore sent 
off La France to engage people of the opposite village to come 
over for us. * * * * * * We were now 
informed that eight canoes were in waiting for us, from the op- 
posite side, and the same number of young men had come over 
to assist in crossing our horses. * * * * On our 
going over to the war side we found the chief of the Great 
Mandan village, Le Gros Blanc. He was waiting with his own 
canoe to ferry over Mr. Chaboillez and me. He appeared very 

tTo each chief, Lewis and Clarke presented a medal, a flag, and a uniform coat. 
In the narrative of the expedition is the following sentence: ** A variety of other 
presents were distributed, but none seemed to give them more satisfaction than the 
iron corn mill, which we gave to the Mandans.^' 

fThe Mandans, about 1760, were settled on the banks of the Missouri, eighty miles 
below, seven villages on the west and two on the east side of the river. The two 
villages were reduced by small.pox, and moved up the river and settled a village 
near the Receivers, and afterwards the people of the other village joined them. In 
1796 thev were in two villages at the points where Henry found them, on opposite 
sides of Missouri, about three miles apart. 
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r;jf !'/•', ;mi''1 h<- •ri.T \>'''A'Kv>. p'j!!s rLr-- ,'.!v for :r.-_- :p; ■-::- -^hDrc, 
<'V#ry I'oV*' hi: ;^:v«:- •urns h> fiish alrr. j** t:r;::rr!v rirvund: 
wJ.'fr *o pr» vrvT J,;^. f^o-itiorj anri piac'.- r.::r; fror.:: t^ his in- 
t« r,'l* ';, rorj»*. |,<- rn'M* ^:v»: a '■.•rol-:*: upon *.:.- oth-.r r. .»:-.■:: which 
hf.ri;' \,\\\\ \\u ;ii';iirj. ari'l so on until lit: ;/':> over *. he river, 
•//III' fi. Ii0.v<' '/<f , i; Ti' ! a{.c,oriij)li'>ii»-d un'.il ihrv hr.e ciriUed 
do-.vn r»*;ifl', ;i riiil*'. 

'v;rii"" of t})«rii, J ohvrv«'(i, \\\'X\i iriorc e\p'.rrl V.vaw others in 
iii.iM;ifMM;; i!i»'n Mi li<--», .m'l diM not drif. rnorj l:i;in a ».|u.irter ot 
;i mil* . |5mI .i ; i!jr -.i- vcs^irls arr v»rr\' li;^iil. lli;\" have ihe pre- 
I .iiilioM lr# I ;iM V Ihi-in ujion th»-ir ht:ads, or >luTi;(upjn their 
li.K I -. lo ,1 i u\\\\i\\'\\\\Ar (lislaiiiar }iiL(htrr up th<i river, than where 
tlii'v ai-.li !o l.iii'l. VV'lurii wi* \v«rn: on lh«* water (iur conductor 
ji-piMli'dly riiadf sijMis tf) us lr> sahUe th<! Ha;^, bv tirin;^ our 
|Miii-i, hut \\\' did not think propi:r to con)plv witli his wishes or 
pii'ii-iKii-d wr did not coniiirehend him. 

VVr '.'Kin .dtrr lanrled at the villat;c, which is situated upon 
ihr \« ly < (Ij'r n( th«' hank. Here we were received by another 
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chief called Le Grand * who insisted upon our taking lodgings 
in his hut, which stood near the edge of the banks. We accord- 
ingly entered it, but soon after we were visited by several other 
principal men, who requested some of us to take up our abode 
in their huts during our stay among them. La France advised 
us to do so, telling us we would be more at our ease by separ- 
ating than if we remained all in the same hut. Accordingly 
Mr. Chaboillez and his people, consisting of an Indian who was 
his brother-in-law, and Mr. Allen McDonnell, took up their 
lodgings with Hairy Horn, and our guide, Hugh McReacan, 
(Cracken) Straight Horn, myself and my people, T. Viandrie 
and Joseph Du Charme, remained with Le Grand, a very civil 
fellow. This arrangement having been settled and instantly 
put into execution, we were provided with beds, or buffalo hides 
to sit upon. ***** ^g p^jj ^ yjgj^ ^Q 

Le Gros Rlanc, who thought we had somewhat slighted him in 
not taking up our residence in his hut, but kept the flag flying 
in honor of our arrival until sunset. We made amends as far 
as our circumstances would permit, and presented him with 
some tobacco, ammunition, etc., as a remuneration for his trouble 
in assisting us over. He was perfectly satisfied, and appeared 
highly pleased with the presents. 

We found in this village a Canadian by the name of Tussaume,f 
who accompanied Captains Lewis and Clarke to Washington 
on their return from their voyage of discoveries to the Pacific 
Ocean as interpreter to the Mandan rhief, Le Gros Blanc. 
Thi« man has been a resident among the Indians for upwards of 
fifteen years. He speaks their language tolerably well, has a 
wife and family who live and dress in the same manner as the 
natives. As for himself, he still retains the outward appear- 
ance of a Christian, and his principles as far as I could observe, 
are much worse than those of a Mandane. He is possessed of 
every superstition natural to these people, nor is he different in 
performing every mean, dirty trick which they have acquired 
from their intercourse with a set of worthless scoundrels accus- 
tomed to visit these parts, some for the purpose of trade, and 
others, to save themselves from justice and the laws of their 
country, that would not fail to punish them for their numerous 
offenses.'' Edward D. Neii.l. 

[to BK CONTIXUKI).] 

"I^ (iros Blanc, or Hijj White, called by the Indians Shahaka was the first chief of 
this village and was recognized by Lewis and Clark and presented with a medal, 
(^hhecnaw, I>e Grant, or IJig Man was much esteemed in the tribe. lie was a Chey- 
enne taken i)risoner, and then adopted by the Mandans. 

t In the narrative of Ia^wjs and Clarke his name is spelled Jesseaumc, and on the 
27th of October, 1805, was engaged as interpreter, and with the expedition went 
to the Pacific Ocean, accompanied by his Indian wife and babe. On the i6th of Au- 
gust, 1806, soon after Henr)''s departure, Lewis and Claike returned to the Mandan 
village, and I^ Gros Hlack, Big White, with his wife and son and Jessaume, the 
next day accompanied the military expedition to St. Ix)uis, and from thence they 
went to Washington and were presented to President Jefferson. 
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*/*' j; .•... f."/rii •;,« 'J';/.'.Vr.;^ of •:./; .:.;i>:. '.:' ".:.': '^j'.riz i'ZZj a 
vif/*,' /' ;," ,'ri*;i«.'/fj //f •;,*: ,;, r.'. .:r;'i :*:<'. .i'.^ir^ct-ir of the 
^/'''' •• '♦ »' vifi/'il-ir }i'//.' .>;i!f j! tj.'.-y ■.•.«;."; :r. r'jj^r-js'rnting the 
.ilhtii'Ii ; of Oj« J/ifJ'. 'I iij , .V.\\\ v.;i . ':v':r^ :-.•:': -T-fon nvjrc heaps 
of «,if!li, L'jt ^\^l y I,;,/] t|,,. fa/jilfy of ifjo .i'ijn;; them into such 
.1 .l».ij#' ,1 ; ti, !/ ]j .1 Af,x'/ '/.'\\\*.\\ ;ui/ ;itl';nl:-.';oiy7':r'. LT may read. 
I //// 'Juifff, tipitl Attiti4/U\ of the liirdt.. 'Wxn-n arc repre- 
';• \\\* 'I (*/ III' « ffi'vp ■,, ;iri'l 'rnalilo- ij-, to <li-)tin;^Mi'>li the birds from 
.ill oil.' r < M .ilijii- .. It i". irnportarit that we stu^iy the .shapes and 
.i!li!ii'l« ;, foi iii.iiiy Mil .!,ik»'. Iiav<- l;e«:n MiacJe for the want of a 
jiiopii iiri'li I .i.iiKhii^^ of thirm. We liavr s':<:n that there are 
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I.iikI .iiMiii.il I. ihf- Iwfi piojei tioi)'. upon two sides of a central 
fijMii' Ih nil'. iiidM.ilivr of thr aiiiphihjoiis creatures. We are 
lo »i«itni ih.it tin- hitd'. ,iir diitin^Miished by a snij^le j)rojectioii 
iipiHi i .K h 'iuU- iif .1 irnli.il fiiMirc, and that birds are uniformly 
ii pif 'u titi il III I hi', w.iy. A fourth class of efHi^ies may be dis- 
hii|Mii'ih>-il by h.i\iii|> .1 '.inidr projection on one side; this class 
iipii hiHj iMii .inmi.d'., Iiut iniplenienls, such as battle axes 
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and war clubs. A fifth class is distinguished by having no projec- 
tion whatever. These are the fishes and reptiles which are known 
to have neither legs nor wings. We have already called atten- 
tion to these distinguishing marks, but so many mistakes have 
been made that we need to be careful in our analysis of the 
eflfiiries. (i) We therefore call attention again to the four classes 
of elllgies. 




Fig. 41. 



Fig. 42. 



The elk, the bird, the turtle, the fish, and war club, are 
here placed side by side. (See figs. 41-42-43-44-45.) The elk 
is taken trom a group at Honey Creek. The bird from a group 
on the Wisconsin River. The fish and the war club from a 
group at Mayville. It is noticeable that many of the groups 
have all four classes of animals associated. This group at May- 
ville has three land animals, the coon, panther, and wolf, one 




tig. 43- 



Fig. 44. I 



bird effigy, one fish, and one implement, the war club, but no 
amphibious creature represented. At Lake Koshkonong, there 
are, however, several groups which contain all of the classes or 
animals in close proximity. Here in one group may be seen 
the panther, the turtle and the fish, no bird. In another 
group may be seen the panther, the turtle, the duck and the fish, 




Fig. 45- 

but no war club. In another, a lizard, muskrat and turtle 
represent the second class, the eagle, hawk, bittern, the 
third class, the fish, the fourth, but no land aniaial and 
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no implement (Sec figs. lo and 15, Vol. VI, No. i. 
Diagram 3, page 186.) In the mounds at Lake Monona, 
the bear, turtle, bird, fish and craw fish and war club, are in 
one group. In another there are turtles, birds ol different kinds, 
fishes, but no land animals and no implements. At Lake Hori- 
con there are foxes, squirrels and wolves to represent land ani- 
mals, turtles to represent the amphibious creatures, wild geese 
and ducks to represent birds, and fishes to represent water animals, 
war clubs and composit mounds. There is a locality which has 
been described by Dr. Lapham, where a large number of ridges 
are placed in such a shape as to form a square inclosure. Here 
the only effigy is a war club, several shapes and kinds, how- 
ever, being seen. On the Milwaukee River lays a group where 
the turtle, the wild goose, the crane, a serpent and a war club 
are all associated, but no land animals present. (See Lapham's 
antiquities, Plate X.) 

At Pewaukee there are ten turtles and only one land aninal, 
and that in an excavation or intaglio effigy rather than in an 
elevated mound. At Indian Prairie there are four intaglio 
panthers and two birds, but no turtles, fishes or war clubs. At 
Honey Creek there are birds and buffalo. At Lake Winnebago 
there are coons and squirrels, turtles, eagles, war clubs and 
fishes, but no composit mounds. At Great Bend there are 
panthers and turtles and birds, but no war clubs. Occasionally 
tadpoles and serpents are seen among the mounds. 

(2) It is noticeable that in the effigies of birds the wings 
are distinctive of the genus or order, but that the bodies 
or beaks are distinctive of the species. The birds are recog- 
nized by the wings, but are distinguished from one another 
by other parts of the body. There are a few effigies of birds 
where the wings are not represented, the shape of the body 
and bill being the only indication that a bird was intended. The 
most noticeable effigy is that of the woodcock at Lake Kosh- 
kononcj. (See Diagram 3.) This is an exceptional case. If the 
reader will take the pains to look ever the diagrams, he will 
notice how uniform the representations of the birds arc. It seems 
as though this method of portraying them had become conven- 
tional. 

(3) We next call attention to the different attitudes of the birds. 
Four shapes may be recognized in the effigies, (first) where the 
wing is in a straight line forming a long ridge at right angles 
to the body; (second) where the wings are partially bent, tlie 
ridge frequently being of great length, but bent at such points 
as to properly represent the proportions of the wings; (third) 
where the wings are bent at right angles; a (fourth) shape is 
where the wings are curved like a scythe. Here the proportions 
are also observed, the length of the wing compared with the 

ody being indicative of the species. It is a question whether the 
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species can always be recognized by the wings alone, but there 
are many cases where the wings make that attitude of the bird. 
The eagle has generally three attitudes; one where the wings are 
extended in a straight line; the otherwhere the wings are par- 
tially bent; and the third where the wings are at right angles. 
Ea<j[les arc generally recognized by the wings as well as the 
beak, as the attitudes are represented in a very lifelike manner. 
The hawk belongs to the same order and resembles the 
eagle. It is, however, oftener represented with the wings bent, 
and may be recognized by the angular shape of the effigy. The 
difference between the hawks and eagles may be seen by com- 
paring the figures. The hawk has frequently a forked tail, but 
the eagle never has. A good illustration of the shape of the 
wings may be seen in a group at Lake Monona. 
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Fig. 46. Bird EfBgies at I^ke Monona. 

The eagle is here represented as having its wings extended, 
the hawks have their wings bent at right angles ; the wild geese 
have their wings curved ; the pigeons have their wings oblique 
to the body, and one figure has one wing protruding forward. The 
figure illustrates not only the different attitudes of the birds, but 
also how the birds differ from one another in their shapes. 
Some of the same birds are represented on a large scale in the 
figures which follow, and from these their shapes may also be 
studied. 
3 
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(4) The distinguishing marks of the effigies whjch rep- 
resent the species of the birds will next be given. Thtse 
are seen in the beaks and bodies. We shall illustrate this 
point by figures, taking some of the illustrations from the 
groups already described but representing the birds as de- 
tached from the groups. We shall also mention the individual 
species, and call attention to the shapes of the effigies as por- 
traying the species. We shall not undertake to describe all of 
the species, but take the more prominent kinds as typical. The 
wild goose is the first which we shall notice Wild geese 
are frequently renresented ^ 
in the effigies. We have = 
seen effigies of them at ; 
Lake Monona, at May- 
ville, near Sauk Prairie, on ; 
the Wisconsin river, at '■ 
Honey Creek, and many • 
other localities. It 
well known that the w: 
goose has a very long neck 
and a .short body. Wild 
geese are always repre- 
sented in this manner. A 
figure is given here repre- 
senting a part of the group 
seen at Lake Horicon. Here the wild geese are associated 
with foxes and squirrels. (See Fig. 47.) 




Kig. 47. 
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Fig. 4S — Ducks at Lake Koshkonong. 
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The Duck — It is well known that the duck, on the other 
hand, has a short neck and a thick, strong wing. A figure is 
given to illustrate. (See Fig. 48.) This represents a group at 
Lake Koshkonong. There are in one group two birds. These 
have short, curved wings, sharp beaks and round, plump bodies, 
probably intended to represent different kinds of ducks, the 
mallard and blue duck, birds which are common in this region 
at the present time.''* These two birds are attended by long, 
tapering mounds, which were intended for fishes, though the 
shape of the fish is lacking. 

The Sivallozu is a bird distinguished for having peculiarly 
sharp wings. This swallow is seen at Lake Koshkonong, asso- 
ciated with a group with two pigeons and a turtle. 

The swallow resembles the night-hawk, and we are in this 
case at a loss to say whether it is the swallow or night-hawk 
which is here represented. 

The Owl is a bird which is easily recognized by it horns. 

The ^^%y of a horned owl was 
seen by Mr. S. Taylor, in 
Grant countv, Sec. 16, T. 8, R. i, 
W. The owl has a large, thick 
body, short bill, and is peculiarly 
heavy across the shoulders. The 
effigies all have these characteris- 
Fig. 49- tics. (See Fig. 49.) 

The Prairie Hen is also frequent- 
ly represented in effigy; this is com- 
mon on the prairies and the effigy of 
it is oftener seen near prairies than 
anywhere else. One such effigy Fig. 50. 

may be seen at Waukesha. It is called by Dr. Lapham the 
cross. Several etligies of prairie chickens may be seen at 
Cravvfordsville. Here the effigv is associated with panthers and 
turtles, but is called by Dr. Lapham, the dragon. In both cases 
the bird is seen in the altitude of flight, its wings extended in a 
stiaight line, an attitude which is very common with the prairie 
chicken. The wings are wide the "body thick, the tail round 
and the head short. 

The Pigeon is frequently represented in effigy. This bird 
has a pointed tail and is represented with wings at right angles 
or partially extended, and is easily recognized by the shape and 
attitude. Several pigeons have been described by Dr. Lap- 
ham, <is situated at Maus Mills on the Lemonwier river. 

The Huivk is a bird which has marked characteristics, but 
always has in the eftigies a sharp bill, a flat head, long, pointed 
wings and may be easily distinguished fromall other birds except 

the eagle. The eagle belongs to the same family in order 

■ — - — 1 

*See Fig. 15, first paper. 
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and as a result the two effigies are more likely to be confounded. 
We give a figure representing hawk effigies, (See Fi^. 57.) 
taken from the group at Honey Creek. 
The hawks were there associated with 
buflaloes and are plainly recognized in the 
group. There are many other effigies of 
birds but we have not space to describe 
th^m all. 

The proportion between the wings and 
body is generally indicative of the species. 
It is remarkable how accurately the pro- 
portions were observed. It would seem 
almost as if measurements had been made, 
and that effigies were erected ft*om a scale 
of inches. Occasionally, however, the 
wings and bodies are erected dispropor- 
tionately. This, however, was for a pur- 
pose. There are localities where the wings 
of birds serve for defense, and in such 
places the wings were extended in order 
to protect the greater area. One such 
case may be seen in Mills Woods. See 
Fig. 46. Here one of the wings of the 
bird are stretched out nearly 600 feet. 
At Muscoda, there is a bird effigy which 
extends over 1,000 feet. In many other 
localities the same features may be 
observed. 

(5.) We are to consider one more point. 

We refer now to the bird effigies, which have been mistaken 
for crosses, dragons and man mounds. 

We have been particular in giving the peculiarities of the 
birds because no class of efiigies has been so misinterpreted as 
this. The opinion seems to prevail that there are efiigies of 
crosses, dragons, bows and arrows and other figures, which are 
peculiar to both civilized and uncivilized races. It does not 
seem probable that the cross would be represented among the 
animal effigies ol Wisconsin, but all the writers upon Emblem- 
atic Mounds have spoken of crosses in great numbers, and the 
mistake seems to be repeated continually. A writer who has 
just prepared some articles on prehistoric man, has kept up the 
delusion, and speaks of the crosses and dragons. Wc maintain 
that in every case where these writers have recognized the cross 
is where the bird is the effigy intended. We call special attention 
to this point. It seems singular that such mistakes should 
have been made, but it is owing to the fact that the shapes of 
the effigies were not analyzed and compared with the shapes 
of the birds with sufficient care. If we observe the peculiarities 




y\^. 51. See Fig. 3, 
l^aj^e 10; also Lai'Ham^s 
Anlicj., riatc II. 
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of the birds in studying the effigies we shall be saved many 
mistakes. 

(i) T/ie Cfoss.-'-Dr, Lapham, in his work which we have so often 
quoted, has represented that there were crosses and dragons and 
many human effigies among the emblematic mounds. It is notice- 
able that nearly every cross which he has described may be, when 
studied according to this rule, identified as a bird. The same is 
true of the so-called dragons, and even in most of the speci- 
mens of human effigies; for these, when resolved into their proper 
elements and analyzed carefully, have all proved to be birds. 
Perhaps it should be said that the wings of birds do have some 
resemblance to the* arms of a cross, and occasionally the dra- 
gons and birds have resemblances to the upright parts, but the 
variations are very great. This, however, reveals to us the 
reason why Dr. Lapham has given such a variety to his so- 
called crosses, and why he has called 
some of the effigies crosses and some 
dragons. It appears that there are 
scarcely two crosses alike. Some- 
times they are represented with long ^ 
upright bars and sometimes short 
standards. The cross bar is some- 
times straight and sometimes curved ; 
again it is placed at an oblique angle, 
and at times exceeds in length the 
standard. 

Ther eare so-called crosses which 
have large full heads and a long taper- 
ing foot; sometimes the head and 
foot and the cross bars and the arms 
are of equal length, axd in fact in 

nearly every shape. Fig. 52. Crosses on the Milwaukee 

1 he first place where Dr. Lapham KWcr. 

thought he recognized the cross, was 
near the Milwaukee river. Here are 
two effigies of birds, probably wild 
geese. They are situated on the sum- 
mit of a hill, and are associated with a number of intaglio effi- 
gies representing panthers. The group was intended, in our 
opinion, to represent the animals which were common iif the 
vicinity, and no idea of the cross ever entered the head of the 
builders of the effigies. The use of the intaglios or excavated 
effigies was probably as a hiding place for hunters. The high 
mound was used as an observatory and the bird effigies either 
as screens or as outlooks. The locality was formerly surrounded 
by a dense forest and the birds and beasts represented were 
such as were common among the forests. 
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A second locality where birds have 
been taken for crosses was also near the 
Milwaukee river. (See Fig. 53.) Mr. 
L. L. Sweet has surveyed the group, and 
says, "The largest cruciform fignre is 185 
feet in length of trunk, the head 24 feet 
long; the arms 72 feet eacli; the height at 
the head, three feet 10 inches; at the cen- 
ter, 4 feet 6 inches. The shaft gradually 
diminishes to a point at the end; the ap- 
pearance is that of a cross sunk in light 
earth in which the extremity is si ill buried 
beneath the surface. Two round mounds 
near the foot of this cross are each three 
feet high, and 20 and 22 feet in diam- 
eter. A third effigy was discovered by J'ig- 53- 
Dr. Lapham, near Ft. Atkinson, closely associated with an in- 
taglio cfiigy, and is compared to others situated at Waukesha 
and Crawfordsvillc. In this case, however, the bird represented 
resembles the prairie chicken, as the Body is short and thick, and 
the arms much longer than the body. (See Fig. 50.) Another 
effigy (bird or cross), 52 feet in length of body, and 1 17 feet in 
extent of wings, was seen by Dr. Lapham, near Jefferson. The 
cross at Merton, Dr. Lapham says has the following dimen- 
sions, the length of each arm (or wing), 160 feet; length of the 
head, (upper part) (body), 51 feet, foot (neck), 175 feet and at 
the lower part an expansion. The author does not say what 
this expansion is intended for. The fifth cross is one with ob- 
lique arms. It was described by Dr. Lapham as situated near 
Fox Lake. He says, *' On the west side of the stream is an ex- 
tensive group, containing a ** cross," oblong and circular mounds, 
one of the bird form, and two that were perhaps intended to 
represent the elk. Among the figures was a '* cross," the arms 
of which were oblique^ and one effigy forming a tangent to the 
cross, its outline resembling a war club." This group has now 
disappeared, but judging from the figure we should call the cross 
a bird and the " elks " rabbits. 

" There are sixteen mounds in cruciform varietv at Horicon. 
They are not placed in any uniform direction, some having 
their heads turned toward the north and some toward the 
south. The form seen is exacllv 
the same as that seen on the Mil- 
waukee river. Of the mounds 
found in this locality, Dr. Lapham 
says, they are the most extended 
and varied groups of ancient works, 
and the most comphcated and intri- 
cate. They occupy the high bank 
of the river on both sides. Immedi- 
ately above, the river expands into Fig 54. Cross at Horicon. 
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a broad and shallow lake, extending twelve miles with a breadth 
of five miles. Immense numbers of fish and water fowls are to 
be found there. One of the crosses has the arms extended 
quite athwart the top of the ridge which is here flanked 
by the river and on the other side by an extensive 
marsh; near this cross are two large mounds twelve feet 
high and sixty-tive feet m diameter. Near ihe cross which 
is given in figure 54, is a large conical mound and 
long mound, which regularly tapers for the distance of five 
hundred and ceventy feet. This moUnd runs parallel with the 
line of the bluff; the cross is at right angles. The location of 
the crosses near this lake and near the effigies of foxes, squir- 
rels and turtles, would lead to the opinion that the effigies were 
those of wild geese and not intendea for cro^'scs. At this place 
there are two composit mounds, one of them on the east side of 
the river and one on the west side. The composit mounds are 
the central objects in both groups; the whole arrangement of 
the effigies, burial mounds and composit mounds, would indicate 
that the locality was used ns a village site, and that the effigies 
were placed on the edge of the bluff for the purpose of defense 
The cross has no significance in such a locality, but the wild gooss 
has. Another locality, supposed by Dr. Lapham to coritain crosses 
is in the vicinity of Mayville; one group comprises thirty-five 
mounds in various forms, and occupies a nearly level strip be- 
tween the base of a large ridge and brook. "We found 
here," Dr. Lapham says, '* one of the largest and most negular 
turtle mounds three or four quadrupeds. The two crosses are 
directed toward the noriheasi, while the most of the other 
forms arc in an opposite oirection. Their arms are seldom 
at right angles with the body, nor arc the two parts of the 
body or trunk in the same line; the head is always largest, 
highest, and rectangular in form." Dr. Lapham also says: 
** If these crosses are to be deemed evidence of the former 
existence of christ'anitv on this continent, as some have in- 
ferred, we may with almost equal propriety' assert that Mo- 
hamedanism was associated with it, and as proof refer to the 
mound or ridge here presented in the form of a cresent." 
We suggest that the mound called a cresent was the effigy of a 
duck, and that the mound called a cross was the effigy of a wild 
goose, for the description corresponds better with the ordinary 
effigies of that bird as seen in other localities. An- 
other cross, "as usual, with a direction opposite to that of 
other figures," is described as situated a little south of Mayville, 
on Section 26, " Here is a group of three mounds, of which 
the central one is doubtless intended to represent the trunk and 
arms of the human body." Here the author has mistaken the ef- 
figy of a pigeon whose head is so short as to be hardly visible 
for that of a headless man and the effigy of a wild goose for a 
cross, but recognizes the fourth figure as the effigy cf an animal. 
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end of the drive, which is nearest the pass in the bluff. It is 
attended by long mounds, which run parallel to it. See Fig. 

55. The so-called bow 
forms a right angle 
with the other mounds, 
the arrow running par- 
allel with them. In our 
opinion, it represents 
the crane rather than the 
bow and arrow. The 
crane has an extremely 
long neck, a small body, 
and very long, crooked 
wings. The writer has 
seen effigies of the crane 
at Lake Monona and 
, . Lake Koshkonong. In 

riR. ??. Iww and Arrow. , ", ^ 

** one case he saw the et- 

figy of the crane and during the same day the live bird. It was a 
striking coincidence, and the resemblance between the effigy and 
the bird was noticed at once. The recurved shape of the wings 
of this bird makes it resemble a bow. The long, tapering form 
of the neck of the bird gives it a resemblance to the arrow. The 
whooping crane has a neck similar to this, and when in flight 
has wincjs which are curved in the same manner. The effigy was 
intended in our opinion, to represent the crane, though there is 
some plausibility in the idea that it represented the bow and 
arrow. An effigy similar to this has been seen by the writer, on 
the bank of Lake Monona, near the Shooting Park. 

[4.] T/ic spear or arrow point. An efligv of a bird formerly 
existed near Prairie du Chien. [Sec. 4, T. 8, R. 4 E.] This is 
regarded by Dr. Lapham as a barbed spear or arrow point. 
It is, however, a bird elfigy intended to represent the night-hawk. 
The vviniTS and tail are both pointed, but the body and wing 
feathers are wedge shaped as is the case with some kinds of 
birds. It is the only case where any effigy resembling a spear 
head has been seen. 

II. The second point to which we would call attention is as to 
the manner of representing the habits ot the birds, i. It ap- 
pears that the builders of the mounds intended to represent the 
birds as in motion in the air. This is seen, not only in the 
shapes and attitudes of the effigies, but in an indefinable air 
which they carry with them. We have already stated that all 
of the animals are classified according to the elements in which 
they live, the representation of them in the mounds being such 
that the classes can be easily distinguished. It must be re- 
membered, however, that the land animals and the amphibious 
creatures are represented as having feet, their feet and legs 
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being in the case of the land animals upon one side of the body 
and the others upon two sides. The birds' feet arc never visi- 
ble in the mounds, the wings being the only distinctive mark. 
It seems strange that the wings could express the flight of the 
birds so well, for the earth is a poor material in which to depict 
so frail and so finely wrought a feature as the feathers of a bird. 
It will be noticed, however, that theoutlincd and gencrnl shapes 
of the wings are given witli great truthfulness. An illustration 
of the skill of the mound builders may be seen in the celebraled 
eagle at Wiuk est i 'iceF g ^6. Here the imitative skill (if the artist 




A. 



is beautifullj ho n The att tude s merest ij, is t j> tl e one 
which is naturil to the eagle and show s the shipe of the t i nial 
while inmotoi The eagle is e idently flyin^ or soir ig n 
the air, but is at a great height as the wings are stretched out 
in a straight line, and the whole attitude expressive of flight. 
The effigy also conveys the idea that the eagle is taking an out- 
ook white preserving its flight as the shape and position of the 
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head is suggestive of this. The bird seems to be in an isolated 
position, it is situated on the side of a hill and seems to be 
guarding a group of effigies consisting of the wolf and several 
conical mounds. Tt is, however, the only bird effigy in the group. 
The eagle is a bird which is distinguished for its lofty flight and 
for its extensive vision, and here both these peculiarities are 
shown. 

This peculiarity of the birds may be recognized not only 
in the eagle, but in all of the birds. All seem to be in flight and 
the particular method of flight is exhibited by the mounds. 
There are birds which have a very rapid motion. Such birds 
are represented and the motion peculiar to them exhibited by 
the mounds. Other birds have several different styles in flying; 
they soar high above the earth; they dart rapidly through the 
air; they roll and tumble in their flight; they drop upon their 
prey; they arise from their perch, or spring from the water, and 
seem to vary their attitude with every changing motive. These 
are generally birds of prey, it is remarkable how many atti- 
tudes of the birds of prey are represented in the mounds. Any 
one who will examine the effigies and notice the different atti- 
tudes in which the birds are figured will realize this. There ^re 
many small birds which are seen among the effigies. Such 
birds are oftener represented as rolling and tossmg, the pe- 
culiar twist and turn of the wing being exhibited by the shape 
of the mound. The distortion of a bird effigy be- 
comes at times very expressive on this account, as the distor- 
tion represents the motion and attitude of the bird. We call 
attention to a small bird which was surveyed by Mr. Wm. 
II. Canfield, and which is figured by Dr. Lapham *. Here 
the bird is so contorted that every part of the effigy has a sepa- 
rate measure and a shape peculiar to itself. One wing raised, 
and the other dropped at an angle, the head is thrown back, the 
tail is twisted, and the whole figure thrown into shape as if tum- 
bling or rolling in the air rather than flying. Other birds are 
seen in attitudes as of darting rapidly, but this is peculiar in its 
attitude. 

2. The gregarious habits of the birds are represented in the 
effigies. The reader has only to look over the figures to .sec 
how often the birds are thus represented. In these figures the 
hawks are in flocks, sometimes four effigies of them being seen 
in one group. The ducks are also in flocks, and the peculiar 
social habits of the birds are shown by the effigies, the ducks 
being in close proximity. The wild geese are in flocks also, but 
they pursue their flight either in a line following one another at 
considerable distances or nearly abreast of one another, but form- 
ing the peculiar shape of the drag or letter A. The pigeons are 



* See I^pham's Antuiuitics. Plate XLVIII. 
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also frequently represented in flocks, but they pursue their flight 
in a pell-mell method, sometimes following one another, some- 
times abreast and sometimes huddled closely together. The 
different birds are represented as associated together, but when 
the attitude is given they are driving or pouncing on one another, 
or driving and be- 
ing driven. One 
needs only to look 
over the figures al- 
ready given to see 
how often the birds 
are thus represent- 
ed. We give a cut 
(Fig. 57) to illus- 
trate the gregari- 
ous habits of the Fig. 57.— Hawks at Musccnla. 

birds. It is taken from Squier and Davis*. This group was 
first described by Mr. S. Taylor. It was situated in the village of 
Muscoda, but has been obliterated by the growth of the village. 
We quote the language of the author namt d. ** In the group are 
thr^e figures in the form of a cross (bird:); in the center of the 
largest of them is a depression caused by an Indian cache." 
" The distance from one ^nd of this group to the other, is about 
four hundred and sixty yards. The length across the effigies is 
about two hundred feet." The birds here aie of different kinds, 
a hawk and two birds which are difficult to identify, possibly 
pigeons. The hawk has an erect atitudc white the other birds 
are in flight. 

3. The habits of the birds as birds of prey and peaceable birds 
are also portrayed by the effigies. It is well known that the song- 
sters are generally peaceable in their habits. The songsters are, 
however, so small that they are not often recognized in the effi- 
gies. The birds which are most easily recognized are the birds 
of prey. These are the hawks, eagles, owls and falcons. It is re- 
markable that the birds of prey are often associated with other 
animals which prowl after their victims and prey upon the living 
creatures about them, the eagles and hawks being associated 
with foxes and wolves, while the peaceable birds are associated 
with peaceable animals, ducks and cranes with turtles and lizards, 
ets. One group of mounds strikingly illustrates this point. It is a 
group which was evidently used as a game drive. In this the 
eagles and hawks are associated with foxes, and arc evidently 
hovering near a drove of elk, both waiting for their prey, the 
foxes in the attitude of prowling and the birds soaring in the 
air. 



*See Smithsonian — Contributions. Plate 43, No. i. 
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We give a fig- 
ure to illustrate 
this point (Fig. 
58). It repre- 
sents a group 
which was sur- 
veyed by Dr. I. 
A. Lapham. It 
is situated on sec- 
tion 18-19, T. 9., 
R. 6. E., near 
Honey Creek 
Mills. The group 
is in a valley, be- 
tween several 
high bluffs, and 
is in just such a 
position as would 
be best suited for 
agame drive. 
The elk was 
pr obabl y the 
game which was 
abundant in the 
region. These 
bird effigies are 
associated with ' 
the figure of a 
crane, the crane 
forming a por- 
tion of the game 
drive. The birds 
may be recog- 
nized by their 
shapes, the hawk 
having a forked 
tail, the eagle 
having a square tail and short neck, but the crane having 
a very small body, a long neck and curved wings. These effi- 
gies have been misinterpreted by Dr. Lapham, for the hawk is 
said to represent a human effigy and the crane a bow and arrow. 
The same idea of hawks, eagles and other birds of prey being 
associated with game drives may be seen in the group on Kicka- 
poo river.* Here is a small herd of buffaloes. The buffaloes 
seem to be feeding, but the hawks are hovering near as if 
looking for prey among the drove. 




Fig. 58. Birds of prey near a game drive, at 
Honey Creek — Lai'HAM. 



See American Antiquarian. Vol. VI, Na I, Fig. 3. 
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4. The habits of the birds, as prairie birds, water birds, 
and forest birds, are also depicted. This peculiarity is, 
however, shown by the effigies. It is well known that ducks 
and wild geese prevail among the lakes of Wisconsin. A group 
of effigies may be seen near LakeWingra, overlooking the marsh 
and lake. There is in the group a wild goose and a duck in 
close proximity, both flying toward the water, and a long, taper- 
ing mound close by which may represent ihe fish. The habit 
of these birds is to feed in the marshes. The effigies studied in 
connection with the locality give this idea. There are several 
other effigies in the group, such as an eagle and a swallow, and 
two land animals, all of them arranged on the side hill, parallel 
with the water, giving the idea that they were placed there as 
screens for hunters who were watching for geese and ducks 
which frequented ihe lake. (See Fig. 12, first paper.) 



100 Ft to an inch 




Fig. 59 — Water r>inl> at Lake 
Wiiii^ra. 

5. The habits of the birds as conquering and conquered are 
sometimes depicted by the effigies. In the group at Muscoda, 
already given, we have the hawk represented as a conqueror 
over the pigeon. (See Fig. 57.) 

In a group at Koshkonong the duck is chasing the swallow, 
and in other groups hawks and eagles are represented in attitudes 
as if they were chasing other birds, and still otliur groups, bit- 
terns and cranes and hawks are in flight, but the habits of the 
birds may be recognized in nearly all the groups, and the effi- 
gies become very interesting on this account. We have already 
referred to the association of birds with animals having the same 
character. This is significant, for the habits of the animals 
seem to correspond, the beasts of prey being associated with 
birds of prey ; the conquering animals, such as the panther, be- 
ing associated with the conquering birds; the water animals be- 
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ing associated with water birds (ducks and wild geese), the forest 
animals (wolves and wild cats), with the forest birds (pigeons 
and hawks), the prairie animals (deer and buffalo), with the 
prairie birds. 

The habits of the birds are better represented in the effigies 
than in the cuts, for the effigies seem to have been erected with 
great care, and the more one studies the shapes, the more does 
their meaning come forth. If there is a double meaning, this 
never interferes with that which is perfectly natural. The sym 
bolic is hidden underneath an imitative shape. The great skill was 
exercised in portraying the attitudes of the birds. No ordinary 
person could take the heaps of the earth and mould them into 
shape, so that the effigies could be understood, but here the very 
character of the birds is exhibited in the shape, so that we read 
the disposition, the habits, and even the particular intent of the 
bird pictured before us. It is most remarkable that the attitudes 
should be so expressive, but when studied attentively they grow 
in significance. 

III. The use, intent or significance! of the bird effigies. 

We have given the description of the different birds and their 
shapes and attitudes, and have seen that they were closely imi- 
tated by the effigies. There seems to be, however, in many 
of the bird effigies something more than a mere imitation of 
birds. 

1. In the first place the effigies are so extensive that we must 
suppose that they had some use. A great amount of labor was 
expended upon these objects. It seems hardly reasonable, that 
so much labor would be laid out upon mere objects of fancy. 
The size of the effigies is wortlw of notice. Theie are bird 
effigies which reach to the* prodigious length of 600, 800 and 
even 1000 feet. Some of these are associated with artificial 
ridges, tapering mounds and other animal effigies in groups 
which cover many acres of ground. 

2. Composit Mounds. The idea that effigies arc sometimes 
used with a double significance is shown by a unique class of 
mounds called composit mounds. These are apparently picto- 
graphs. 

Several composit figures have been described. One was situ- 
ated on the north bank of the Wisconsin river, and is called by 
Mr. S. Taylor the *' citadel." It is composed of two effigies of 
birds, one of a buffalo, and three nondescript figures, the effigies 
forming a sort of fragmentary wall around several conical 
mounds, making an inclosure of about half an acre in area. The 
whole group is situated upon prominent ground, and may have 
been intended as an altar or sacrificial place, as the whole group 
gives the idea of sacredness as if the effigies were intended to 
guard the place of worship. 

The association of bird effigies with composit mounds may be 
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Th'; figure of a compc^it moun'i is given here-iith. I: was 
discri^yi by M^:. .S. Taylor.* It seer.i^ to be a combination of 
two figures, •* on': representing the buffalo, perhaps, and the 
other a man" '^morc likely an eagle-. Immediately to the south- 
went and v^ithin 20 feet of this figure commences a series of 
mounds, mostly conical. 





I'i;;. 6i. ('oiii|Kjsit Mounds. 

\^. 'I'hcrc arc certain bird effigies which have evidence of 
a srcoiidaiy or symbolic .significance. Such an eHigy was dis- 
< ovcTcd by Mr. Canfield at Sauk Prairie. It had a mound near 
thr body and under the wing. The bird is represented in the 
act of Hying. 'I'he remark of Mr. Canfield is that it may be a 
messrnj'.cr bird carrying something suspended from its beak in- 
diiating the little mount! placed below its wing. The mound is 
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small, seven feet in diameter 
and less than a foot in height. 
Illustrations of this point are 
given by certain inscriptions. 

Dr. Lapham says perhaps 
the purpose is to represent the 
bird as bearing to the spirit- 
land, some person whose re- 
mains were deposited in the 
mound. Such effigies of birds 
attended with conical mounds 
near the wing are quite com- 
mon. Three such effigies may 
be seen among the so-called 
crosses. A bird effigy similar 
to this, but having the wings 
extended at great length, may- 
be seen on the banks of Lake 
Koshkonong. Here the bird's 
wings forms with other effigies 
a long line or wall, a row^ of 
burial moTinds in the rear of 
ihem forming another or a 
double line of mounds. The 
mound placed under the left as 
if J>rotected by the bird, is, 
however, a large one, and may 
have been intended to cover an 
altar or a burial place. There 
is no doubt that a double sig- 
nificance was given to the effi- 
gies of this class. The attitude 
is a natural one, but the wings 
seem to protect them from the 
burial or aUar mound, as if the 
bird was forming over it — pos- 
sibly forming the spirit with it. 
4. Illustrations of this point are given by certain inscriptions. 
An inscribed figure from VVest Salem, represents a bird as spring- 
ing out from the cresent of the moon. This figure is probably 
modern, the work of the later Indians. It shows, however, that 
there was a meaning in the figures. In this case the effigy was 
designed to represent the thunder bird. The difference in repre- 
senting the birds by inscriptions, and by effigies, will be noticed. 
In the mounds there are no legs attached to the bird effigies. 
In the inscriptions the legs are both marked, even the claws and 
toes. The topknot is also portrayed, the mouth is open, a peculi- 
arity which is seen in other members of the same pictograph. The 




Fig. 62. Hawk carrj'ing liie spirit of 
the dead. 
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Open moutn is evidently 
a sign of speech. Thf 
symbolic meaning of the 
bird is evident from all 
these peculiarities. No 
such represt-n^ation of 
thunder birds have been 
seen in the effigies. If 
there are crescents in the 
mounds, they have not 
been recognized. The 
sign of speech is never 
perceptible amon^ the ef- 
figies. There are, howev- 
er, effigies of birds which 
seem to have a symbolic 
sigificance. and which in- 
scriptions and traditions 
may assist us in under- 
standing. The thunder 
bird was very common in 
North America. It ap- 
pears in the totem posts 
of the north-west coast. It 
figures conspicuously in 
traditions, and is likely to 
have been symbolized in 
the mounds. 
5. The evidence that the bird eflfigics were intended as guards 
to protect inclosures is given by many other groups. There are 
effigies of eagles where the wings are stretched out in a line to 
an unnatunil length. The manifest intent being to make the wings 
serve as a wall. An illustration of this may be seen on the 
banks of Lake Monona in Mills' woods. Here may be seen ten 
or twelve effigies of birds, the effigies being arranged along the 
two sides of an irregular inclosure, one scries of them on the 
edge of the bank, the other on thesummit on the opposite side of 
the woods. Here one bird has wings exiended for six hundred 
feet. The wings reaching from one group of turtles to another; 
the turtles being situated where they could serve as outlooks, 
but the wings of the eagle form with the eiHgies in front of it a 
double wall of defense. On the opposite side there are conical 
mounds, effigies of hawks, wild geese and two long tapering 
mounds, running parallel with one another, and apparently 
forming an entrance to the inclosure. The gro\ip forms a very 
interesting series of works as it gives rise to the idea that the 
effigies were used for different purposes. The eagles for protec- 
tion, the turtles for lookouts, and the hawks also serving as 
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guards. It is noticeable that on one side of the enclosure the 
effigies are placed at the intervals between them and are over- 
lapped by birds, so that there is a continuous wall ; on the other 
side the intervals are left unprotected. The inclosure may have 
been intended for a game drive or for a village. 



EDITORIAL. 



MKASUREMENTS AMONG THK MOUNDS. 

A pamphlet received from Col. Charles Whittlesey, refers to 
the measurements among the mounds and earthworks of Ohio. 
The essay, prepared by W. G. McGee, published in the Amer- 
ican Antiquarian, has treated of the same topic. The opinion 
of both of these gentlemen, is, that the cubit consisting of 25.7 
English inches, was the standard or unit of measurement among^ 
the mound builders. It has often occurred to the editor that 
there was some standard, although he is not certain that the cubit 
was the one. The emblematic mounds have certainly propor- 
ticns which indicate this. The effigies are generally sixty feet 
or multiples of that figure. There are effigies with tails 120 
feet, 240 feet, a few 2^0 feet, one recently discovered, 360 feet. 
The heads, legs, bodies of the effigy, are generally fifteen, one 
quarter of sixty, or 20 feet, one-third of sixty, long, lO feet wide, 
one-sixth of sixty. 

In a few cases, there are odd measurements, fifty-seven for 
length, twenty-seven for width. This uniformity of measure- 
ment among the emblematic mounds is rather singular. It may 
have been owing to the fact that the pace was used, rather than 
to any standard of measurement. 

It docs not seem probable that cither the rod, 16^ feet, or 
the cubit, 25.7 inches, was used, for these figures never prove a 
good divisor of the lengths . or breadths of the effigies. The 
foot, 12 inches, has proved the most convenient standard, and 
we are of the opinion that some such unit was known to the 
builders of the mounds. 

The pace, 3 feet, seldom fails to divide the measurements, for 
even the odd measurements, such as 12, 18, 57, are divided by 
3, while 60, 120, 240, 280, 300, 360, are also evenly divided 
There arc mounds which have the proportions of 150. The 
5othic circle gives us the number 60, the English foot, 12, the 
pace, 3. Either of these numbers are much better for measure- 
ment, than 25.716 inches, or i6j4 feet. 
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f,//t r«:'»:v»-rj ifiT f;t' *• from tru; ;;•::;' i-:nrrn who were concerned 
\x\ tr,»' 'liv ovirf. . 'f';i<: fi;irrr:S of t:**:^: ^v:n:!cmen we g^ve, for 
fl<«r»' /.'T'' •'vi'j<*M»i-. sorri*! af curatt: m^-tisurcments and much 
< ar ••fui o^-.'Tv.i'iofM in lh».'ir L-xploration-j. Mr. L. J. Kimber- 
lif*;; « or Jfif/ijN'-. ili-- fact-,, J. Jj. Kvirrtt. M. J. Armsberry. Mr. 
I'i'li<-nl;;ir:'«f aiiM Mr. Krvriol, all o! Poik Countv. Iowa assisted. 
'I iH- ^arij*: <,1<t;^\ ffiari says that the mounds are found in 
l^ioijji-; of fioin five to tirri in number, arranged in straight rows 
oi in a iif<l«'. Tfiev an: found occupying only the highest 
);oini-i of land, always near a hlLitl* or clifl of rocks. In one 
i .\'\%- .1 lai'-.rri way t wc:nly rods in length, eight or ten feet wide, 
Willi p<ih;ip«i ofH! (or;! elevation above the surrounding surface,. 
hirai'dil -.vs an arrow, lirading to one ol these abrupt bluffs^ for 
wlii< h ilii'» tow'nslii|) is famous. The opinion of the writer is 
thill Ihrrr w*'r*r (avrs in the side of the blutT, and that this 
r.iJMrl way wasdrsigiurd as an aj>proach to them. 



UKSlKlcrioN OK MOl'NDS. 



VV<- h.ivr received letters from a gentleman who has " ex- 
pinied" six hundred mounds. In corresponding with him and 
ic.idini; over the p.ir.igraphs which he has written, containing a 
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description of the mounds, not one single statement has been 
secured that has any archit»ological importance. He is called 
by the papers " An Eminent Scientist," but science seems nowa- 
days to consist in slashing away at the mounds and destroying 
as miiiy as possible. In our explorations we have found an 
immense amount of this fjolish digging. There is scarcely a 
mound in Wisconsin that does not show traces of the " relic 
hunter." The work of delineating the effigies cannot be done 
too soon, for the shapes are disappearing. The Ethnological 
Burean ought to survey these before any more destruction takes 
place. We hope that the point will be understood and appre- 
ciated. 



THE PEABODV ML'SEUxM IX THE FIELD. 

We are happy to call attention to the thorough work which 
Prof. F. VV. Putnam and his coadjutors have been doing in cer- 
tain localities in the Ohio valley, and to the conclusions which 
have been reached as a result. 

The difference between a superficial, haphazard search for 
relics and this thorough exploration of a locality for the sake 
of information, is too plain to need any comment from us. If 
any one thinks that the prehistoric age is to be disclosed 
by picking out the earthworks which are likely to yield the 
best crop of relics, and then sending persons to dig rapidly 
for fear some one else will get the relics, he is welcome to the 
conceit, but that is not science. Prof. Putnam does not believe 
that any one tribe or race built the earthworks, and he is there- 
fore anxious to ascertain the tokens left by all the races, and to 
so explore and examine and collect and arrange as to leave the 
characteristics of each separate layer or horizon. 

If the Peabody Museum will continue in this good work and 
iihall lead the other societies and museums to systematic 
surveys, we may yet have archaeology in this country where it 
ought to be. There has been too much superficial w-ork. too 
much eagerness for relics, too much crudity in the ideas of ex- 
plorers, and too little disposition to study and investigate. This 
journal has advocated the better method for a long time, even at 
the risk of offending many who might be patrons. 

We are happy to believe that the American Antiquarian is 
regarded as authority both in this country and in Europe, and 
to know that the position which it has taken about the mounds 
has the approval of the best archaiologists in both continents. 



J 
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NOTES OX CLASSICAL ARCH.KOLOGV. 

Bv r*ROF. A. C. Merriam. 

PERr.AMrs. — The excavations of the Clemians at Pergamus, which added so 
largely to the treasures of the Herlin Museum, especially in the discovery 
of the reliefs of tlie great Altar, were renewed last August, under the su- 
perintendence of Conze, Mumann and I3ohn, as ))cfore. The town was situ- 
ated ujxjn a lofty hill, ^v>ssessing a steep descent to the north, but a 
gradual approach from the south. The summit was crowne<l by an acro- 
polis, of no great size, but containing a temple of Julia cm the northern extremity, 
an Augustcum further south, adjacent to which was the temple of Athene I'olias, and 
near the beginning of the slope came the great Altar. The recent work has 
shown that the .Altar stood in the market-place, which was surrounded by a circuit 
wall connecting with the citadel ])roi>er, before whose gales the agora was situated. 
At the l)eginning of the |)eri(Kl ot the kings, a city wall was constructe<l on the south- 
ern sIoj)e so as to inclu<le the space on that side nearly half way down the hill, ihis, 
however, did not suflke, in the more j)rosi>erous days, and j)rol)ably Kumenes IL 
built another of much greater circumference, extending to the foot of the hill. Be- 
yond this the city was extended in Roman times, but so far as is known without an 
outer wall to protect it. Under the Ciesars the town dwindled till it was found 
nccessarj' to run another wail between that of Eumenes II. and the earlier one, and 
in Byzantine times the circuit was still further contracted and the wall erected near 
the crown of the hill, but outsi<le of the market-place. lastly, alwmt the sixteenth 
century, the limits returne<l to the acropolis alone, and the Turks, as it would seem, 
built upon the old wall there. It was in these latter walls that many fragments of 
the great frieze were found, showing that the Altar had been used by the builders as 
a convenient (juarry for their fortification. 

ITie position of the market-place was fixed by an interesting disctncry. In the 
neighborhood of the .Mlar a cubical stone was found, coiitaining an inscription of 
six lines in elegiac metre, the two first, and a jxirt of the third line being badly in- 
jured, but the rest was legil>le. The imix)rtance of this inscription was not J>er- 
ceivetl on the sjxjt, but as so<in as it was shown to the cpigraphist, A. Kirchoft, he 
saw that in one place the words had not been rightly divided, and yxiinted out its 
real significance. It runs in thiswise: ** .\|ielles placed me, I lermes the messen- 
ger, together with the Nvmphs, as an everlastmg guardian of g<x)fl order, to secure 
which the outflow from tlie horn of plenty here shall proclaim to the |»eople of the 
market, when it has ceased, the limit of the prescribed time." From this it is seen 
that the block served as the base to a statue of Hermes, who is conceived as the 
market g(xl, holding in his hand a cornucojMa with a minute orifice at its lower ex- 
tremity through which water could slowly ooze, and thus act as a cct'sydra to mark the 
time of opening the market, when it began to flow, and its close when it ceased. At 
Athens, tnese moments were ]>roclaimed by the ringing of a bell, and no doubt some- 
thing of the kind was in use at Pergamus. 'Ilie arrangement would corrcsjxmd to 
ours on change, at hanks, etc. Such use of the comucoj)ia may ^x-rhaps offer an ex- 
planation for the form of the Pontius-fountain of the gardens of Miecenas, where the 
norn serves no visible puqx)se, as the water was brought up from below ami poured 
out near its lower end, the horn now forsaking its original design, and being em- 
ploj'ed only for fruits and flowers, or sim])ly as an ornament suggesting its earlier 
purpose. It is worthy of note that among the lead tesserae from the collections at 
Athens, figured in the January number of the Bulletin de CorresjKmdance Hellenique, 
one is stani]x;d with a sea-horse carrying on his back a cornucopia. The accompany- 
ing legend shows that the trsseni re])resented the a'^oropwmi^ or su|>eriulendents of 
the market, of whom Apelles was one at Pergamus; while other tesserae of the 
same series bear the caduceus of Hermes. 

Certain indications seemed to show that this base had never been moved from its 
position, and it was therefore inferred that here was the market, ujx)n whose high- 
est jx^int stood the great Altar, and immediately many other circumstances presented 
themselves in confirmation, and not long after, the circuit wall of the agora was dis- 
covered and lrace<l out. An inscription mentioning the "Altar of Zeus, the Savior of 
the agora," is thought to give the real name of the Altar, which was not before 
known. 
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Of sculptures, a considerable mass of fragments of the small frieze has been 
gathered, and whole giant of - the greater. This figure is winged, and resem- 
bles in some respects the antagon st of Zeus already in the Berlin Museum. 

Two theatres nave been found, one of the time of the kinjgs, the other Roman. 
Tlie former is just below the acropolis on the west side, with a magnificent view 
down over the plain, the other is at the foot of the hill where the Roman town spread 
out. 'J'his circumstance leads the excavators to hoj^e that the former has not been 
built over in Roman times, as is so often the case, so that whatever they find will be 
of a purer style. 

W. S. Ramsay has found in the possession of a private person at Smyrna, a relief of 
the third century B. C, as he thinks, representing a horseman feeding a serpent wound 
al>out a tree. At one side stands a figure as if a wor.shipjKir. An acconijianying in- 
scription, jKirtly gone, mentions the hero Pergamus, so that Ramsay thinks it must 
have come originally from that town. 

pRKHisroRic CiKAVKS \T Antiparos. — Mr. J. Theotlore Bent has been engaged 
during the past winter in taking a tour through the Aegean islands, and has made 
some interesting discoveries on the island of Antijiaros, the ancient Oliarus, one of 
the Cyclades. The substance of his investigations he has published in a letter to 
VVif Af/;tfiu'i/mf and they will appear more at length in the Journal of the Hellenic 
Society. He was led to make excavations on Antijaros from the existence of exten- 
sive graveyards all over the island, which argued a considerable population at some 
remote peri<Kl; and as there are few allusions to the island by the ancients, and no 
traces ol ruins during historic times, he inferred that the graves l>elonged to an un- 
known period. lie opened thiriy or more graves, some on the west side of the island, 
oil ers on the southeast. "'Hiose on the western slope were very irregular in shape 
— some oblong, some triangular, some square; they generally had three slabs to form 
the sides, the fourth being built up with stones and rubbish. There was always a 
slab on the top and sometimes at the bottom of the grave. They were on an average 
three feet long, two feet wide, and seldom more than two feet deep. In every grave 
here we found bones, chiefly heaped together in confusion, and most of them con- 
tained the bones of more bodies than one. In one very small grave we found two 
skulls so tightly wedged together between the side slabs that thev could not be re- 
moved without smashing them. Knmi this we may argue that the flesh had been 
removed in some way before interment,'' thus differing from the habit of cremation 
at Hissarlik as disclosed by Schliemann. The graves in the southeast of the island 
were larger and better built, containing only one body each, the head of which had 
invariably rested on a slab as a pillow. 'ITie finds in the western graveyard were 
mostly pottery of very rude character, sun-dried or slightly baked, sometimes with 
bits of marble mixed in the clay, as in a Berkshire barrow. The ornamentation is 
incised with the usual ixitterns, — criss-cross, herring bone, or simple lines. 
** Here, t(X), were some rude marble representations of the human form, some- 
what in the shajx; of a violin, the purport of which could only be recognizetl by 
comparing them with more ad\'anced marble figures in various gradations, which cul- 
minated in the rude representations of men anrl women which we found in numbers 
in the southeastern graves. Bits of terracotta at Hissarlik resemble these rude 
figures, but marble (mes seem to be a specialty of the Cyclades. I>enormant is wrong 
in supjx)sing them to be representations of the Asiatic Venus, for male figures are 
found, though more rarely. In some of the t<mibs we found marble legs by the 
side of the figures, and broken figures, and one headless silver one; doubt- 
less they had s(mie religious purport, ex-voto or otherwise. Curiously enough, 
the grave on the southeast in which we found most treasures had no trace of bones 
in it. The contents were as follows: two marble female figures, one marble leg, two 
silver rings of very rude workmanship, a bron/e band, two marble plates (one large 
and one small), an earthenware ^xjt with lid (|)erhaps the Ixxly had neen burned and 
the ashes put in this jxjt), several obsidian scales or knives, and one obsidian core. 
In nearly every grave to the southeast we found lots of obsidian knives, none in those 
to the west; the pottery in both pointed to the same period, but the marble articles 
in the southeastern graves showed considerable advance. For an explanation of these 
obsidian knives we have to turn to the Aztec cities of Mexico, where they were in 
general use at the time of the S^xinish conquest. If the obsidian knives from Anti- 
jxiros were to get mixed with the obsidian knives in the British Museum from Mexi- 
co, it would be imjwssible to separate them. Obsidian is found in quantities at An- 
tijxiros, about a mile from the graves." 

Many of the vessels of terra-cotta, and also one of marble, had horizontal tubular 
holes for suspension, like those at Ilium in the lowest stratum. These and a twisted 
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bracelet of silver alloye«l with copper, fashioned like a lorjue complete the list of ob- 
jects of iniporlance. Ti* fix the relative age of these graves, Mr. lient compares 
them with Schlieiiiann's excavations at Ilium, and the graves o|>enefl on the i^^laxiil oi 
'Ilierasia, just west of Thera (Sanlririn), by the Frencli Scliin^l under M. Kouque. 
"The jiottery found at Therasia i> greatly in advance in .sl\le as com|Kircd with the 
jjotterv found at Ili.>sarlik, having fair attempts at representation of animal an<l vege- 
table fife on it. Again, the jKHiery at Anliparos i^ far behinil that at llissarlik in 
design and (pialily, and i>erha]>s the fact thai the richest grave we 0|>one<i had no 
bones in it may jMiinl to an introduction of cremaiinn from the mainlaml/' Hence 
the ami piity of the objects fro:n Ant iparos is very great, and Mr. Iicnt has added 
some very im[Hirtant evidence to the scanty materials l'nrs«ilving the l*rebistt)ric I'rxth- 
lem fif the Aegean. 

TnK Sr.MLK »»K Athknk l*AkrilKN(»s, — 'Ihis celebrated >latuein the I*arthonoD, 
at Athens, vied with the Zeus, at < )lympia, .imong the masier]>ieces from llie Iiands 
of Pheidias. Ikuh were of colu-isal dimensions, ami bolii chryselephantine. I'au- 
sanias describes the Athene as follows: •* I'l^^n the tniddle «»f the Iielmet is a 
Sj)hinx, an<l on either side of this a griffm has been wrought. The statue represents 
the goddess standing, clad in a tunic reaching to the feet, an<l wearing a ^ledusa's 
heaclujxm the breast. In one hand she bears a Victory Anir cubits high, and in the 
other a sj)ear. Her shield rests near her feet, and near the sj>ear is a serpent, that 
might be Krichthonius. The birth of Pan<Iora, after Hesiejil, i> wrought luxni the 
base." 

The statue is known to have been standing in the temple as late as the end of the 
fourth centur)' A. I)., but since the revival of learning no trace of it has ever been 
discovered, except the spot where it once rested. What was more strange was the 
fact that .among all the coj)ies of ancient statues which adorned the museums of 
Europe, none of this masterpiece were known to exist, and it was not till 1859 that 
any clcfmile notion of the figure and its accessories was obtained. C'h. Ix^nonnant 
then discovered at Athens a statuette, which ha<l never been chipjHnl out cx)nipletely, 
ami ix)ssessed no merit as a work of art, but still presented, as uas (piickly .seen, the 
main features of the great original. The attire, ;vgisand helmet corres|X)nde<l to the 
description of I'ausanias; the shield rested upright under her left hand, with the scr- 
jxint lifting its head and |)eeringout from within its inner concave. The right hand had 
not been bifKrked out at all. This figure at once t(K»k its j)lace in works of art as the 
stock representative of the Tarthenos. C'on/e, in 1S74, added another feature, by 
pointing out that the fragment of a marble shiehl in the lirilisii Museum depicteil the 
conHicl with the Amaitons which adorned the outer surface of the I*arihenoj« shield, in 
the midst of which Pheidias had placed his own ])ortrait. in the ]H:rson of a bald- 
headed man, slightly clad, wielding a battle axe. It was liiis jMirlrait which brought 
upon the artist the charge of impiety, and threw him into pri-ion, where he ende<l his 
days. 

Six years later, as s(mie excavations were pr(>cee<ling near the Varvakion, at 
Athens, a statue was discovered, of IVntelic marble, about three feel in height, and 
in a remarkable state of preserv.ititm. It not only confirmed the details of the pre- 
ceding statue, but sup|)lied many in which that was wanting, and i^re.senieil more of u 
work of art. The face as seen in profile in the photograj^hs, is one t>f rare beauty 
and sublime repose. The helmet shows the sphinx, and originally iiad a tigure on 
each side of it, but one of these is now gone, ami the oilier has lost Us head. They 
were not the grifiins of Pausanias, however, but i)egasi. 'I'he right hand rests u{x»n 
a ]»illar, and supi)orls the Victory as slie stands with |>artly fi>l<leil wiiig^. The ;e^is, 
shield and seri>enl as before, though in belter detail: yel no spear. Thi> copy is sujv 
posed to belong to the time of Hadrian. 

'i'he latest conlributi«»n is due U) Kieseril/ky. Itsolijecsl lame <»riginnll\ from distant 
regions «.)f the Crimea, and have been long waiting identification. When the tumulus 
of Koul-Oba was o])ened, in 1S30, near Kerlsch, ihe ancient PanliL-ajuvum, among 
other objects was fi>und I he hea<l-dress of a female, adorned with pendanls of gold, 
two t)f which were medallions, arrange<l to fiill over the temples. These medallions 
are engrave<l with the heal u^ the Athene, in ihree-quarter view, liirnt.'l low:ird the 
right (}\\ the one, towards the left on the other. 'I'he helm rcscnd)les the Varvakion 
statue, with crest, sphinx and twopegasi, together with additional figures engraved — 
a grilfiii and an owl, a row of five griffin heads, and five deer heads; curls fall to her 
shoulders, ear-rings and a necklace aild to her garniture. I'ih)!! her left shoulder 
rests the spear, sui)iM)rted by one of the seri)ents of the legis coiled about il, so that she 
<loes not need to touch it with her hand, a fact which is also shown by a gem adduced 
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l)y Schrader. As the Kertsch tomb is assigned to the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury H. C, Kieseritzky sums up his conclusions thus: **\Vc find, in the first place, 
ujx)n our medallions all that the Varvakion statue offers; secondly, we see everything 
confirmed which Pausanias described; thirdly, the evidences are clear that the artist 
copied direct from the original, and has given all the details of the model; and 
finally, that our medallion^ arc the later work of the Pheidian school, and the oldest 
coi)y which we have of the masterpiece of the master himself. Hence, it follows that 
we have here a copy which may lay claim, beyonrl any hitherto known, not only to 
the greatest fidelity but also to the greatest completeness.'' 

S<'HI.ikmann's \Y()RK af Tiryns. —Prof. Mahafly writes from Xauplia on the 4th 
of April that Schlicmann is pushing hi^ excavations at Tiryns with ftfty workmen 
under the charge of Dr. Dorpfeld, the architect whom he had with him at his last 
siege of 'J'ri>y. The foundations of a Doric building had been discovered, and plenty 
of archaic ix>ttery, but nothing more of im|X)rtance. Dr. Dorpfeld has recently dis- 
covered that underneath the temple at Sunium, whose standing columns have given 
the modern name to the promontory, an older Doric temple hatl existed which was 
but a trifle smaller than the later one. It is conjectured that the older one may have 
been destroyed by the l*ersians. It had been built of the local stone, while the later 
was of marble. Mahaffy was to start at once for Sjxirta, Me^sene, Bass<e, and Olym- 
pia, where the Archaeological Society is to re-commence the excavations abandoned 
l)y the (lermans. ' 

Dr. Schlicmann himself writes Liter that the Doric building turns out to be a vast 
jwlace, comprising the entire acropolis of Tiryns, with its foundations and walls well 
preserve<l. The marvel of it is the wall-paintings in this "prehistoric jxilace," which 
Dorpfeld has taken gootl care to copy in the original colors. The ground plan of the 
building can l>e completely made out. From another source we have the following 
account: The palace belongs to two different epochs, the oldest that of the Myce- 
nx>an graves, the second, not jwssibly later than the ninth century B. C. No traces 
'^'ccur of the ordinary Hellenic pottery, no traces of .\siatic influence; on the contrary, 
the terracottas are either wholly similar to those from the Mycenjean tombs, or they 
are ornani'^nted with geometric jxiltcrns and very rude representations of animals, — 
a class which was regarded as the oldest in (ireece before the discovery of the Myce- 
niean graves. Numerous Here-idols in cow-form, or as a woman with two horns, 
and also a (piantity of obsidian knives jwint to an early perioi.1. As at Troy, the 
lower walls of the palace are of large stones with clay filling, the upper of unbake<l 
bricks. The {xiintmgs on the plastered walls are of the most varied colors, and 
among their designs are found all those sculptured on the ceiling of the Thalamos at 
( )rchomenus, and upon the remains of pillars at the Mycenxan "Treasury of Atreus." 
The discovery of these wall-paintings is one of the most unexpected which Schlic- 
mann has made, and will necessitate the reconstruction of many of the common the- 
ories and statements in relation to that jHiriod. It may be remarketl that no hint of 
such ]uinting for decorative purposes is to be found in either Iliad or 0<lyssey. 

Chr. Helger (Philolog. Wochenschrift) calls attention to the fact that Friedrich 
Thiersch, while excavating for a single day at Tiryns, in 1831, lighted uix>nthe same 
building w ith its Imses of columns, and that he also was convinced that it was a royal 
]wlace, though he did not pursue his inquiries further. 

Thk Tf.rramare. — ll was in the year 1853 that a grave containing prehistoric re- 
mains at ViHan«>va near Bologna was discovered, and attention was thereby drawn to 
a series of r>bjecls which further excavations have proved to be spread throughout 
that region westerly as far as Piacenza, between the Po and the AjHinnines. The 
ancient settlements to which these remains belonged have been named Terraniare, 
and consisted of a space of varying dimensions from which the earth has been ex- 
cavaletl for the puriK)se of forming a ramixirt-wall about it, which is supjwsed to 
have been i)rutecled by palisades, and thus formed the embryo of the Italic castel- 
luni with its wall and ditch. Only five of these have been tound in the vicinity of 
Ilologna, but westward beyond the river Penaro they are more numerous and more 
extensive, and exhibit objects more richly wrought. They are to be found on the 
lowlands of the rivers and ujxjn the sjmrs of the A|x:nnines as well The nationality 
of these jieople has been the subject of much discussion. The latest ccmtribution to 
the subject is that of Signor K. Brizio, who decides that thev were Ligurians of Iber- 
ian origin, ami that they dwelt in the vicinity of Bologna tifl driven out bv an irrup- 
tion of I'mbrians, when they retire«l westerly beyond the Penaro which formed the 
boundar)' of the two ]H:oples for a long time. His conclusions are l>aseil upon the 
fallowing considerations. The cemetery at Villanova contains for the most part the 
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'iMi. A;^:' 'I \ : -. i , — 'Ih': ».-\"..-i-.a*; r.* vnrriv i -. . ;• r. :!. '. -.-.-j -.vt-rf cl'i-.ti.i on 
the: iTJh '.?' Mi.".*!. 'If.*.- -Ah'-ir: -: ace ?a-. " c-.-: c\- i re i vv.--: a :.'r:i'iii a: the 
l»rirllr.i«--r ^'.ri.«T -^M'.K i- 'x.tujiici Sy ::.': .;:jr-.h • ! **. M.-.r:a I.:*. -v:ratr;L'i:, and liii'» 
r.anr.of :■•: j..jr'.:.a -»:•' *'\'.t:]-: a* an er-or::. ■j'. : r :■:•-■. a:. : :*. > ^vr:.i::: ::ij: the rc>u!ts 
wMi!'l T}i#-fi ':,*: ?..»-.i"'r'^. a* the v»ali- « t :ir."'.hfr cr.-r.i. :" r-..'.- ii *. vi] -iav* Ivin;; l»€- 
ri»-:i!li f;,»: ;,r'.-'Fi- «.-'IitM-e in;:-t have tur r:.r..-.;:;:i rV.-r J. ■•.:-•.- i-: '.'.,v Ve^ia*^ there. 
J«iiiM:irii f/uijAn--. the architecture of ihc .\tr:'j::i ' • :h.i*. ><: the Mcili.cval ari'l 
l<»;ii,'ii--;:i;'»- 'i';uhl»: - 1' ir ie*I doi-lcr-.. 'l"he j^-riiC" "H the ;^'r'::r.': l' "T h.vl 4S cc»lumn^ 
of rii.-irM'-, thou;;h no: n piece !-« no-.v ^laiviin^. 'J he u'l^-er -«:■ r. h.vi a;ic<{iial nuni- 
\t*-r of col urn 11-., ihou^^h smaller, ah- 1 two of the^c ha\e i-eeti f- ■;'.:* i entire, their ma- 
teria, hc-in^ <iucii that they coul'l not lie luirnl in*.'^ i:n.e. i he Airiiini was «»ur- 
roun'h-'l hy •»tale :i|iar(iiients on the j;roun«l tVn^T, ami l>\ ih«i-e "f the Ve^taU aVkOvc. 
iSf'hin'l llie cl^iitler'* wa> a tine hall, corre^ji-jn-iin^ l-i the ! :U:num, uiih a 
ninrl'Ie i^neinehl of the -ijle of Seplimiu- >e%cru'', an-i llie wall" were encrusted 
with r.ire rnnrhlet al-o. On each ^i'lefif ihi- hall wt-re three ^:iui;l riNini-», '>uj^[X)sed 
to havi? Ih'«mi tlie n"|yf-ilorie"» where the wiiKof the e:njici>r"« \ieie kei>l. li>gether 
with otlirr iirchi\(:s. 

'I he ji<iiitioii of the hon-ie wa-i a very nnheahliy '"ne. liein^ hiiill a^^ainNt the cliff 
fif the l'al;iliii'', ;il the hoiioni of an arlihcial cull in;;. i:> L^ri'invi tliKir lies 30 feet 
helow iIm- levtl of the Nova \'ia, an'l ihi-* >trecl i-* acliuilly >.uj«ii«»rled l>y the liack 
walls fif tin- "itale arhirtnients nn the we-l "»i«le <if llie Alriinn. Scarcelv any ^hade 
(oiiM have rcadiir'l i;, an<l the clanipne'^s wa-* jpnIiKiixe «»f nuich illne>>. 'I'o 
fil>\ialr tliit 'littictiltv, ^reat |irecaution^ were taken in the L«in<«triictii>n of the walls 
nii't lUi«ir'>. \ <'iitilator> aii'l h«»l air furnace» are lo In- >»een in everv c<»rner. Kvery 
nKiMi suhji-i t to damp had it«i llimr rai»eil for a free cinulalmn of hot air l»enc*alh, the 
thior-tilin;; heinj; plated iijKjn half-sections <»f amf*hi»Kic "«a\vn in two. a device which 
would In: more effective than the terra-t<tlla cvlinder'> or lifick iiillar.-s comnionlv em- 
ployed hy the Komans in their hyPocau'^tti. |-ornierly a physician wa> n(»l allowcti lo 
entJT the Atritini, hiil as soJin as a Vc.lal fell ill. .she was removed lo the caie of 
luT I ui rents, or *»ome *listinj;nished matron. i'liny the V*iunj;er tells of a matron 
who (iinltatted a wasting; di>ease herself in the cire <if one of the virj^ins coniniilted 
to her ( liar}.;c ClCpjsl. \ii. 19). A chan^e was nuule laler on. an-I in the fourth cen- 
tury an irisiription makes mentioii of an . /;'i ///#//< v or physician attached to t)ic 
esi:ilili^|inirnl. 

Mani.mi 1 1\(. S( i,M s (»N (iKi:iK ToMUs. — Professor I'ercy ( lardner read a jxij>er 
hrf<»rr the Ifelh'nu- S<M*it'ty in March, \\\*m this niiich-<lel»ale<l subject, |K)intin}; out 
that thrrr views iif their sij»iiiticance had been maintained l>y rival arch.vologisls: 
(I) that till- lnini|vu't helonj^ed to the jKisi life of the individual buried, bein^ an or- 
«linary ••vent <if everv <lay life: {l) that it sIoihI for the sepulchral feast, or ihe otTer- 
iiijj-. biou^jht to the t<uiib of a deail i>ersnn by the surviving family; (3) that it 
lepiesenleil the sensual pleasures <if the ( Ireek llatles. The discovery of a number 
oi sepulchral leliils in recent years in Uiconia, on which deceased heroes are repre- 
sented :is sc'.iird, holding; a wineiup and a j <iinej»ranate, and accomi^inied by Ineir 
wives, while vntaiiis appKKuh them bearinj; otVerinj;s, has furnished new materials 
to the discussinn. This additional evidence shows that the lirst of the theories above 
meniionnl is not tenable, between the should and ihe thinl we may siill hesitate, 
as the tiieeks seem t«> have hesitaletl, for ihev never made up their minds whether 
Ihe dead ieside«l in ihe tomb or in Hades. Mhe horse and doj; which sometimes. 
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appear on the sepulchral reliefs alike of the Spartan and Athenian classes are the 
favorite animals of the dead warrior, and they might well be supposed to accompany 
him to the lower world. The snake, which is a very usual addition, was regarded 
by the Greeks as the companion of the dead, and an animal produced by the decay 
of the human body. On some of the banquet scenes from Athens and Argos, as on 
the Spartan stelie, votaries are represented as entering, and bringing the feasting 
hero offerings of footl and drink. On some extant votive reliefs the place of the hero 
and his wife is taken by .'Ksculapius and Ifygieia. These are ciosely copied from 
the sepulcliral monuments, and the occurrence in thc:n of a horse ana armor seems 
to show that .Ksculapius was regarded as a deceased mortal to whom such trophies 
were appropriate. 

TiiK citv of Krvx, on the west coast of Sicilv, near which the scene of the Fifth 
B(X)k of the -(-I'lneid is laid, has long i)een supposed to have been a i*ha*nician founda- 
tion. This has now been proved by the discovery of Phoenician letters on the foun- 
dation stones, probably mason's marks. 

Thk Archaeological S<x:iety of Athens will continue its exca\'ations at Eleusis and 
Epidaurus, this year, and begin work at Olympia. Another enterprise will be an at- 
tempt to dredge the sea- bottom between Salamis and the mainland, to bring up, if 
possible, relics of the Persian and Greek vessels sunk there in the great battle some 
twenty-three centuries ago. 



NOTES FROM ORIENTAL PERIODICALS. 
By Prof. John Avery. 

In the last number of this journal we gave an account of the beliefs and practices 
of certain primitive tribes in south-eastern Australia. We find in the yournal of the 
Anthropoloi^ual Institute for February another paper of much interest, by Edward 
Palmer, on similar rude jieoples, lying for the most part along the north-eastern bor- 
der of the same countr)-. 'ITiese tribes have no settled abode, but wander in search 
of game — each over the territory' which has been set apart for it by some ancient 
and general agreement. Within these limits there is no individual ownership in the 
soil. Physically they are rather superior to the tribes farther south; both men and 
women are tall and muscular, and the former have full beards. They differ ccmsider- 
ably in color; some individuals being almost black, while others have a reddish-brown 
complexion. Like the American Indians, they are ca)^xil)le of enduring great priva- 
tions, and submit to pain and death with fortitude. The tribe has no omcial head, 
but matters of public concern are settled in a common council, where all have a right 
to sjHiak, though the advice of the elders naturally carries the most weight. 'Inis 
constitution of society is paralleled by that of the Nagas and other tribes on the 
borders of Assam. Cannabalism, though of quite a different sort from that of the 
South Sea Islamlers, exists anumg them. It does not appear that persons are killed 
ex])re»sly to indulge this projx-'nsity, or that the flesh of enemies is eaten; but when 
friends die in battle their bodies are sometimes skinned and roasted whole in a pit 
dug for the pur}X)se. Infants are a special delicacy, though this has not led to a 
common i>raclice of infanticide. The writer believes that the eating of human flesh 
is, in their case, rather the survival of a traditional usage than the gratification of 
any present craving for such food. Their princij^l weapons are the reed-spear and 
the boomerang; the former is discharged with the aid of the ihrowing-stick more 
than one hundred yanls with great accuracy and force. 

These tribes, like those before described, believe in a future life. The dead arc 
sup|)Obed to linger for a time around their home, and then to climb up by the South- 
ern Cross to the Milky Way, along which they travel to the Spirit l^nd, called Yal- 
air)'. Their Heaven is patterned after this world, only it has much more to please 
the eye and gratify the appetite of a savage. There resides the (Jlreat Spirit, who 
rules among its inhabitants. On their way thither the dead supply themselves with 
fcKxl from two huge carpet snakes, forty miles long, which they kill, but which are 
immediately reproduced for the next comers. 'ITie custom of knocking out the two 
front teeth at the initiation into manhood is explained by some as enabling the soul 
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meant • very little,' that is, it was so called from the little finger of the left hand, 
with which the enumeration began; tzi'o was the *com]>anion;' /r//, the *stop,' when 
all the fmgerN were counted; hk'Cfity^ * finished,' when all the fingers and tfjes of one 
person had been enumerated; forty^ 'two jTersims finished,' or the fingers and toes 
nave been nund)ered twice. 

After Dr. Koelle had removed to Constantinople, he sought to find a similar basis 
for the names of the Turki.sh numerals. The following will give some idea of the 
lesulls of his study, witl out going into details. He found that one meant "fore- 
most," that is, the first finger to be countetl; two signifies ''addition;" three is "loj)- 
nu>st," referring to the length of the middle finger; four is the *' ]M)inter " or 
" pusher;*' fiw is the "head," the thumb, from its jiosition on the closed hand, be- 
ing still called the *' head-finger" in the Turkish dialects; six is the "low" numlwr, 
the little finger of the right hand being (juite subordinate to the "head-finger" of 
the left; seven is the " f<.3lower," as being in itself weak and obedient to the move- 
ments of the little finger; er^ht\s the " re bounder," from the habit of snapping with 
the middle finger of the right hand; nine is the "toucher," from a characteristic act 
of the index finger of the same hand; ten is "aside," that is, when men could count 
only up tt> ten the articles were "put aside " to begin with a new set; ticenty'vs, 
"twice-reaching," to the end of a decade; thirty is "rest," after the third decade; 
forty \^?. " break;" /r/i'i', the "close;" sixty and seventy properly mean " having 
sixed " and "having serened," that is, having performed the operation of counting 
the tens six and seven times; eis^hty and ninety are really formed by uniting the unit 
and the ten, but the two are so disguised as to be almost past recognition; hundred 
means "face," " front," which probably indicates that at the time of its invention it 
was the highest number counted; thnusand is from a verb "to mount," that is, it 
surmounts all the other numbers. It will be seen from the above outline, that the in- 
genious scholar has apparently reached some ver\* curious and striking results. It 
would be interesting to pursue the impiiry in other languages whose roots, like the 
'J'urkish, have not been so denuded as to efface their primitive meaning. Of course 
the danger in such in(}uiries is that the scholar shall be led by an attractive theory and 
a vigorous imaginatitm to form conclusions which are not justified by a sober esti- 
mate of the facts. Whether Dr. Koelle's judgment has been to any degree warped 
in this way, we must leave to those who are more profoundly versed in Turanian 
otym(»Iogies. 



AMKRTCAX AKC'H.KOUHIV. 

M»h:m> Hiii.ijKKS AM) THKIR Mir.RATioNs — A writer in the Kansas City AVivW*/ 
lor March has taken the ground that the Mound Builders first resitled on Vancouver's 
Island, and on the north-west coast as the earliest home or cradle land and that from 
this region two streams of migration can be traced — one down the Missouri river 
and the other down the Saskatchewan and up the Red River into the valley of the 
Mississippi. 'J'he theory is a g(Kxl one, but the same author says that garden btxls 
are ])ro])erly terraces, and tlial spiral {xithsare common around the mounds, and that 
cruciform mounds are ound pointing with great exactness to the cardinal points. 
The author also says that siK-cimens of potterj' can be collected among the mounds 
which cannot oe distinguished from Kgpytian Meso]iotamian or Greek. ITie same 
author also says that the characteristics of the Mound Builders is a low, retreating fore- 
head an<ltlattened tibix', but that they ditfcred from Indians and were one race from Van 
couver's Island to 'J'exas and Floritfa. The pyramids of the Cholula he compares to 
the temple mounds of the Mound Builders, and says that pyramids are found in 
C'haldea, India, China, Mexico, South America, as well as Kgypt. In reference to all 
these ix)inls we would say that the statements are imix)rtantit they are true. A half 
truth sometimes pn>ves as misleading as an untruth. The Red Indians may have 
migrated fnnn the northwest, but are the mounds found in their track ? The Rc<l 
Indians had retreating foreheads, but is this a characteristic of a typical Mound Build- 
er's skull? A great resemblance maybe found between the races in America, but is 
the resendilance enough to prove all to have been of the same race? The pottery in 
America has some resemblance to the i^ittery of Kgl^yt, but it is very faml. The 
pyramids of Cholula and Kahokia arc somewhat alike, and m'ramids do exist in 
America as well as in Chaldea and Kgypt, but are there no differences in ])yramids? 
The definite and siHicific jwints of difference lielween the Mound Builders' and the 
other races, and between the different classes of Mound Builders are what we want 
to know before we trace this people to any line of migration, or identify them with 
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t,i'hi r Jr.-i'I III* i'!'/i '/f f' ,' 'i '•■■..•: .••r: *•'. ... 

/'iii'Mii' *'i'ii; .ti tfi* iiti'i .* 'if ' ; . .../.'i* .'i.i. J ..■: 
ii,i'ii»» '.( tiiifij; . Ill' I ^ . Hi* * i-:..' :.' ■.'.'::«; -■■»:;i >\ .:•:.'... .^ .:■. :.\::':. 1 :ic ill^initic-o 
■/,#i» iiii|i' r '»iiil. Ml'- j.'ii^Oi' . Ill «if t >(•■•:•.'. "A.ii ;i:i"!.i ■:■■ ■;;.■ -r; '.:.^, The g'>*.i> 
■J.I t' «li III' III* It ii'i l'<ii:;' r i«-jfr« 'jifiii;^ i^ii, ii.'i-iii, •''.xr^, l!ii:i!'.r. l.'»;i l-. (i.iu'n, 
hr' , 'f ' .III. lli'iii);li ti.i" ■ 'if till . 'iri^Mii I'-rii.iiii. I'''!;, .l.'-i-iii ii. In-ii.i r.3<i another 
i|iii!ti, I li' M /.' !«■ ri'i ;ilj tm'i il^■:l^,l, in ihi- ^'i-i- «if l-'^yi'' . iii jii; re human i lies 
ji . Ill '.rii'', liiil ill* I'lM'-. *i{ ri.itiifi' |i]ritM.i!i/<:l iuld '• i.».i :- 'il reverence anil 
111 ' I III ill hii'ii'fii. iii.i'l* li) Mr. ' l.jfk .in: vry wi^c wr.-i \\i<. 1 lie l^oiik is a 
v.iliiilij' '111' iii'l V.I li.i.i h'l 'I'fijli! lh.i< 'Hir I'-.i'hr- v\;!l w.iiii :!. \{ i^ ,i l>(.M>k wliicli 

11 f • III '.ill |i > iflllllM It'l 

t I /f/V/. ,///.'// /'/ ////• .]/.'. .11, A lit Inn ■./ii/> I'f f.'i. I'enitiieii. //, l.y < iiNP.r^ Mi.i.ini r, I>. 

I», I'lnli ..'If III IliliMW III l.;if;iviMi- ( iillc;;!', |.;i«trMi J'ciin«.\ Ivailiil. Walflcil 
• . ' •l">.\i < III' liiii.ill, iXHf . 

(Ill- iiHli iiiliiiiii I. nil ( M I Unit :iii-.\\ri tn (lie iiKiiiy theoiirt ill reference to the 
I'll. I .M'i..iii iiii|'jiiii| ill) I'nil.ili-iK li. '1 lit' :Milliiir tii>l ^i\es a history of tlie criti- 
I i'.iii, till II 11 III v\ . Ilii- |rii .iiimi-. i»l ilir iiMxInn critic^, lie denies liie (U)cun)cntnr}' 
iiihI (III liiii'ini iiliii\ lli<ni\; iii.iiiilMiiis (li.it I'.loliiiu :in(I |eiic»\ah are used indiscriin- 
iihtiilv III 111) |i.i ..hi;! 1. Hi- llirii lak«-. up (hcphiascs wiiicli have heeii considered as 
nii|Miiiiliii|'^ Hill liili- |k-iiim| (li hi-.i(ii\, aiid sii anaiy/es tlu-ni as to .show that they 
iiit|dil li.iM III I II Miiiltii jiy MiiM's linn-ii'lf, sonif of them, tc) he sure, nntici]xitive, 
lilt li |M-.liitiiiii lit 111): ]iio|ihrlii-, hut thi'.desc>i|>tions of e\enls and locahties t)eing 
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retrospective. 'ITie destructive critics do not seem to have much idea of dignity, 
morahty, or even common honesty, for they say that the authors of the books of Moses 
wrote out the laws after the days of exile from 600 to 450 H. C, and then ascril>ed 
them to Moses, fixing their date as 1,000 years earlier. Religious teachers of th's 
kind now-a-days would hardly be considere^l worthy of trust, but the Bible made jp 
in this way is supposed by the critics to be just as trustworthy as ever. One illustra- 
tion drawn from American history is forcible. Referring to the priest co*le of laws, 
as of late origin the author say what would be thought of an act of the American 
Congress, at the present day, ordering the removal of Indians of New York, Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey to an Indian Reservation in the West. 

Claris Kerufn, I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end, the first and the 
last. Rev. XXII., 13. Published by F. A. Robinson ^ Co., Norwich. 1883. 
142 ixigcs. 

Perhaps the best illustraticm of the tendency of thinkers to seek for the key for all 
things is found in the title of an anonymous book called **Clavis Rerum," published 
by V. A. Robinson & Co., Norwich. The book docs not state whether this is Norwich, 
Connecticut, or in some other world; but this is well, for evidently the author desires 
to get beytmd all limitations of time and space. 'J'houglit is now purely abstract. 

This last lMK)k carries the subject into the clouds. **To all those who, in any 
branch of learning, whether concerning the finite or the infinite, are seeking after 
truth, this essay is resj)ectfuily inscribed." We leave it with those to whom it is 
addre.ssetl to study and sec if they find in it the **Clavis Rerum." '*The author has 
carefully explored for clues whereby he might be led toward that central poiut^ from 
which alone the labyrinth of created nature could at once be seen and understood." 
Of course, if he has reached the central point, and found the key, we should all want 
to enter in and learn uboul the secret things which he is to disclose. 

A passage of scripture begins and ends this book, but the whole j^rocess has gone 
beyond all material conceptions. Metaphysics have now taken uj) the clue. Cosmi- 
cal, theories, must, however, be carried through lo the end. The attempt to make 
the same theorv- which has been ridden so hard through all the ixiths of world-mak- 
ing, must now be a Pegasus and rise to the height of universal thought, if he soars 
l)ey(md our comprehension, so much the belter; ignorance is an aid to devotion." 

Elements of Ilchrcu* by an Indneth-e Method^ by \Vm. R. Hari'ER, P. H.I). Chi- 
cago: American Publication Society of Hebrew. Morgan Park 

Jlehreiv I'ocabularies^ by W.M. R. Hartkr. Chicago: American Publication S(x:iety 
of Hebrew. Morgan Park. 

The Hebrew Schools which have been established by Prof. \V. R. Harper, have 
intrcKluced quite a new era of Semitic scholarship. The studies so far are elemen- 
tary, but will undoubtedly lead many to a love of Hebrew, and an admiration for the 
early primitive languages of history. There is ntithing more charming than the 
Hebrew, when taken in its freshness and originality. The simplicity of the tongue 
renders it attractive. There is a freshness and beautv alwut it which even if there 
were no sacred literature given by it would make it worthy of study. It is poetical, 
chiKllike, attractive. Prof. Haq)er has published these text-books as an aid to be- 
ginners. They are well printed and are simple enough in their arrangement for any 
pcrscm to take up, and by the aid of them, begin the study of Hebrew. Correspond- 
ence is all that is necessary to carry on quite an extensive course, and this corres- 
jK)n<lence Prof. Harper has made s])ecial arrangements for conducting. 

American Explorations in the fee Zonesy by Prof. J. E. N<.)t*RSK. I). Ix)throp &Co., 
I»oston. 578 Images. 

Tlie recent ex]x*ditions under Lieuts. Swatka and Del/^ng, have revived interest 
in the Arctic regions. Prof. J. E. Nourse has prejxired a volume which combines 
the record of all the exploring mrties into one general stor)'. He commences with 
the " Voyaj^es of the Cibots," of Davis and of Cook, then {xisses on to Sir John Frank- 
lin's exi)ediiions, Kane's Voyage, Explorations of Dr. I. A. Hayes, The Cirinnell 
Ex})edilion, Hall's sc»cond ex|)edition, and finally reaches DcLong s. The l>ook is 
designed as a review of the .'\merican Explorations. It is splendidly illustrated, and 
is well printed, and is very attractive in its appearance. Ixjthrop & Co. have the fac- 
ulty of making their books tasty and neat, and always give a fair equivalent for the 
money in the art features of their works. This volume has the additional merit of 
very valuable information furnished in a condensed and interesting form. 
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Quoiiitiotis hi the AVr.' Tt'stamcnt, l>y Crawford Howkm. 'r«;>Y. Charles Scriliner's 
Sons. New York, 1S84. 

(^)u<>ialions are cla>sific«l iindtT four hca«ls: (i.) Thostr which afjrci* l>«i!h with the 
Hebrew ami the Scntuaj;inl. (2.) Those which aj^rec uith the Sepliiagiiit a^^^inst 
the Hebrew, iy) 'l'ln)Ne which agree with the Hebrew aj;aiiiNt the Sej>luajxinl. (4.) 
'ITiose which aj;ree with neither the Hebrew nor the Se]>tuaj;int. Trof. Toy nmin- 
tains that the ([notations of the New Testament are made from the Septiiaj^ini (Jreck. 
The Hcl)rew, he regards as a dead language in the time <»f Chri'>l, but the iJas.s.iges 
show great frcedtun in quotation. The mo<liHcation t)f the <»ld te-itament text heing 
sometimes intentional in order to bring into prominence an idea contained in the 
original. I'rof. Toy's fine scholarship a»nie> out in this volume, and the biH>k is an 
excellent contribution to critical liteiaiure. 

Horns Siaudnta7'hui I.itcraturc from tht' Mo>t Athicnt Times to t':c rrc^cnt, by 
Frki>I.KICK H«»RN, ami translated by Kasmus I». Anderson, S. C. < iriggs. 
& Co., Chicago. 

The study of Nor^e Literature ha> bectune altracti\e in this country. Prof. k. 
\\. .'Xntlcrson has c(»ntributed ver\' much to this result. I^his translation of V. \V. 
Horn's hisl<iry of the literature is perhaps as valuable a work as has been presented. 
It contains a I h«)rough analysis and discription of the ohl Norse literature, it treats of 
the middle age of the Scandinavian literature, then jesses on to modern I )anish, anti fin- 
ally ends with the literature of Swetlen in the nineteenth centur)-. The first part is the 
most valuable, although it is so condensed ami com|xict as to be hard reading. 'I'he 
■work is scholarly and exhibits a thorough ac piaintance with the whole field of Scan- 
dinavian literature. Five hundred ]>ages of closely printed matter, with excellent 
paj)er, gcHKl binding, and substantial instructive reading, makes a valuable liook. 
one which all students of Norse literature will be glad to secure. 

The Af\^stolw Fathers and the Apologists of the Se oni Ceutur\\ j)[). 203. 4^.6o. 
The Fathers of the Third Century, ])p. 211. $0.60. I). Apj>leton iS: Co., New York. 

These two little crown Svo. volumes bound in sober blue, suggestive of •* blue 
theolog)'," are of a series as named above, edited by I'rof. (ieorge I*. Kisher of Y'ale 
Theological Seminary, ami each (»f these was |)repared by Kev. (ieorge A. Jackstm. 
They suj)ply a long fell want. In a co.njwcl s|>ace we have a brief sketch of each 
protuinenl writer, of liie |K*ri«Kl c«nered, and then follows a mo<t judicious selection 
of the writings, whicii, s<» far as we are able to judge, have been faithfully translateil. 
In the first volume we have such as Clement's •' Kpistle to the Corinthians," Ij^natiiis* 
•* Kpistle to I'olycarji,'' "The Shephenl of Hennas." etc. Thc^e are now otlered us 
in KnL»laml where all c.in rea«lilv ct>nsult them. Kvery minister neeils them for 
handy reference, an<l intelligent laymen will find them valuable. \V. S. If. 

The .l^e Temptation of Ameriiatt Christians and Christ\^ o\on Methods of Caiviing 
the I'letory and the A'in^^dom, by \V. S. Tyi.kr. Anson I>. Randolph & C.'ci., 
New York. 

The com]>arison between the temptations of Christ and theordinar)- tein])tations of 
humanity is in this book carried «>ul in a very practical an*l suggestive way. 'I*he 
b<K>k is **an impnivement " of the temptation, ami as such ct>ntains very devotional 
reading. The subjective metluKl of treating the subject is followed out in jxirt, the 
ex]ierience of every individual apjtealed to. The objective melhrnl is also followe<l out 
and analogies between the lemjUations of Christ an<l the temptations of Christianity 
areexhibiteil by historv. 

7'rnths and Cntrnths of Erolntiou^ by foil N \\. DklRY, H. D. \nsonI>. Ran- 
dol|)h i\: (.'0., New York, 

'i'he hiatus between a|ies an<l man is so great as to be a serious stumbling bUx:k in 
the way of any theory of gradual mcKlificaiitm. ** Is it Ixxlily form or intelligence that 
is man's chief characteristic?" "The evidence is accumulativewhich serves to disprove 
the ix)slulate of materialistic and agnostic evoluti«m." These ipiotalions give an i<lea 
as to the object and intent of the l.»o<jk. The treatment of the subject is mainly 
from the theological si<le, but the |)osilions taken are attended with much forcible 
reasoning. 
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LECTURES ON POLYTHEISM. 

THE HINDOO MVTHOLOGV. 

Of all mythologies, that of the Hindoos is probably the most 
interesting, as it is historically the most important. By it we 
obtain a key to the meaning of those Greek and Roman myths 
which form an important portion of our art and literature; in it 
wc have the only elaborate and complete system of polytheism 
enshrined in a wTitten shape in all its stages. Moreover these 
writings are worthy of our study for their own sake as art, as 
well as for the religious history contained in them. Yet they 
are little read and less understood. Before entering on the main 
central system of Aryan Polytheism, I must premise that here, 
as elsewhere, the ancestral worship had not been extirpated. 
The Pitaras, or fathers, were still adored in the Vedas, and have 
hymns addressed to them like the other gods. Neither do we 
find that animal and plant worship had disappeared. The 
study of this portion of Hindoo religion is very interesting; but 
my altogether limited work will only allow me, to-day, to speak of 
their Polytheism in its stricter sense. The principal deities are 
gathered together in the Adityas, who correspond to the deities 
of the Norse, and Olympic gods of the Greeks. As to the clas- 
sification we now have no better guide than the oldest of Vedic 
commentators Yaska, who says : " There are three deities, Agni, 
whose place is on the earth. Vayu or Indra, whose place is in 
the air, and Surya, w-hose place is in the sky.*' The latest of 
these worships was no doubt that of Agni, the Fire. This god 
is represented as a red man with thin lips and short arms, riding 
the ram, w^ith flames issuing from his mouth. He lives with 
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men. He is the priest of the house who rises before the dawn, 
the messenger between gods and men, who takes up the hymns 
and oblations, and brings down the gods to theplaee of sacrifice; 
he is the mediator. He hves in the two pieces of wood that 
produce fire by friction. His mother cannot nourisli him, he is 
fed on clarified butter; in later devel(^i)mcnts he embraces all 
the creation in his being; he is fire in tlie sacrifice, lightning in 
the air. sunflame in the sky, he is Agni-Sur\a-Vayu. And this 
brings him into direct contact with Vi.shnu, who is of subordi- 
nate importance in the Veda, but afterwards completely replaced 
A'^'ni. *' Vishnu" in the Rig ** strode over the south region of 
the earth; Vishnu strode over this [universe] ; in three places 
he planted his stei)s. ^v * i= * Vishnu, t le unmanaijeablc 
preserver, strode three steps." 'Hiis to me means that the 
sacrificial fire, which is a dwarf at first, in three steps takes pos- 
session of earth, air and heaven ; this fire being but the mere 
altar fire lit by Agni himself in the early morning. The usu- 
ally adopted interpretation that Vishnu is tlie siyi ami that his 
three steps are his rising, his culminatit)n at noon and his set- 
ting seems to be very forced and artificial. Moreover the com- 
mentators Sayanacarya recognized in \'ishnu the goil of three-fold 
manifestati(Mi, Agni, Surya, Vayu, that is Agni liimself, .V 
closer comi^arison of Vishnu as rei)resentetl in the Rig with 
Agni confirms this. Vishnu establislietl ,the h.;avens and the 
earth; Agni stretched them out; X'ishnu contained the world in 
his three .strides. Agni ir> the swift messenger wlio in the repre- 
sentations of him has been less? X'ishnu with Indra made the 
atmosphere wide, stretched out the world, made the sun, dawn 
and fire, and received the homage of Varuna. Agni stretched 
out heaven and earth, formed the sun, made all that Ihes, walks, 
.stands or runs. All the gods do homage to him. I cannot see 
any reason for making Vishnu a sacrifice, nor do his pictorial 
representations do so; they make him a black god dressed in 
yellow with four arms holding a club, a (juoit, a conch-shell and a 
lotus, and he rides on a gander, the lightning-bird. This last 
trait is surelv conclusive as to X'ishnu's nature. 

Another fire deitv is Tvashtar. His nature and character are 
imiversally admitted. He is the Hephaetus, the Vulcan, the 
Tubal Cain of the \'eda. He shari)ens the axe fi>r l^rihaspati 
and forces the thunderbolts for Indra. A thirtl fire deitv is 
Savitar; he is not the Sun, but the golden sun-glow before sun- 
rise. He is golden eyed, golden handed, golden tongued. His 
chariot is drawn bv white footed .steeds. His LToklen arms 
stretched out in supplication, reach across the sky. He is prayed 
to to contluct the souls of the departed t<^ the abode of the 
righteous. He is therefore a horizon gt>d, who passes to both 
worlds, the under and the upper, and is certainly not the sun in 
his strength. He is like Agni the son of the waters (Apani 
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napat); the other gods follow him. lie is evidently a sunrise, not 
a sun god. 

A fourth deity of this class is Pushan. He is like Savitar, 
usually reckoned as a sun god. I strongly differ from this. If 
he is to be reckoned as a sun god then all the gods maybe so; at 
any rate all the Adityas who are in the Brahma Purana identified 
with the sun. Pushan in the sky beholds the whole universe, is 
the guide of travelers, the protector of cattle. He is the para- 
nymph of marriage ceremonies, is constantly traveling, especially 
as the guide of the spirits of the dead to the next world. He is 
the Hindu Hermes; the Twilight. The identification of Hermes 
with the Wind has misled some mythologists as to the nature 
of Pushan. At the funeral ceremonies of the Brahmins, these 
words are sung: ** May Pushan convey thee onward on thy 
distant road. May Savitar place thee where the righteous abide!'* 

Closely connected with Pushan are the Asvins; indeed some- 
times they see"-* to be identical with him. They have one wife 
in common, Surya, daughter of Savitar, but Surya is also beloved 
of Pushan, and is given to him by the gods. Surya is Pushan* s 
sister, hence Pushan is the son of Savitar. Surya is in fact merely 
a weakened reflexion of Savitar, the sun glow; and all the day- 
break gods the Twilight, the red Dawn, the golden Sunrise, 
form an inseparable group. The Asvins are the earliest light- 
bringers of all. They are the peep o' day preceding the Dawn. 
They ran a race with Soma (who is here clearly the moon and 
not the planet of that name), for the hand of Surya. They are 
connected with marriage like Pushan. 

And yet one more deity belongs to this group — Ushas the 
Dawn. She is almost the only goddess who has distinct per- 
sonality in the Veda. To her the most poetic hymns are 
addressed there, and in the hands of Professor Max Miillershe 
has grown into the prototype of mostly all the Greek goddesses, 
I believe this to be a mistaken idea, and that most of the Greek 
goddesses are fully correlative to Hindu gods. Nevertheless, I 
do not wish to understate her importance, and if I say little 
about her now, it is because her meaning and character are un- 
disputed. It is through her, the ever young, that the worship- 
pers are awakened, and the sacriticial iires lighted. The souls 
of the departed go to her or to Savitar. She is the friend of the 
Asvins, the wife or mother of Surya, the lord of Agni, the sister 
or mother of the night. 

Of this group of fire deities, Ushas and the Asvins, although 
largely worshipped, and Agni still more so, never attained ad- 
mission into the group of the Adityas. This indicates that these 
gods of sacrifice, so closely connected with ancestor worship, 
were displaced by the storm and sun deities, and in spite of the 
abundant popularity of their worship, were never placed by the 
priesthood on a level with them. It is true that Vishnu, Tvash- 
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tar, Prithivi and Savitar were alternately placed in the twelve 
gods, but ihey were the last four in the list, and did not form part 
of the earlier Jjroup of ei<(ht, still less of the earliest group of six. 
It was from this fact that Ilephaesus iTvashtar ) got his name 
Yavishtha, the youngest or last admitted. He was certainly not 
the voungest in any ordinary sense, and when they were ad- 
mitted it was only as a form of sun god. In the Urahnia Pur- 
ana, after a list of the twelve deities, manv of whom could not 
possibly originally have been sun gods, we read : '- These .ire 
the twelve splendors of the sun, the supreme spirit, who through 
them pervades the universe." This tiirows a flood of light on 
other mythologies, but at the Egyptian shrine the sun is the 
supreme lord of all. It is clear that the earliest worships, .such 
as those of Ptah, the fire, and Chnum, the water, have been 
assimilated to the sun eclipse, although we are unable to have 
them in a separately existing independence. 

I must now pass to the consideration of tiie storm gods. The 
most important of these is Indra. Indra, Agni and Surya ob- 
tained precedence over the other gods by sacrifice; and the 
number of hymns in the figure addressed to Indra and 
Agni, shows that of the Asvin, the two popular gods were 
those two, however the priesthood might advocate the wor- 
ship of the Sun. In a climate where the Sun's heat is to be 
dreaded, where the absence of rain is the greatest of curses, 
next to the hereditary worship of the sacrifice, comes the ado- 
ration of the Rain and Tluinder, the Storm gods. The wor- 
shipers of Indra claimed for him the title ot twin brother of 
Agni. I lis great enemy is Vitra Drought. Intoxicated with the 
Soma drink he rushes like a bull on Vitra also, and the strag- 
gling clouds meet, who restrain the rain from falling, lie is su- 
premely the thunder god: he developed into his present form 
after the separation of the various branches of the Aryan stock, 
as his name shows, which is peculiar to India, and is connected 
with the word India, sap, drop, /. t\,soma sap and rain shower. He 
has appropriated functions which originally belonged to Dyaus, 
as is evident by comparisons with the Greek and Latin correla- 
tions of Dyaus, viz., Zeus and Jupiter. He has therefore strictlv 
no correlative in other deities, but his followers, the troops of 
Maruts, the pounders are reproduced in Mars and Ares. These 
Maruts are sons of Rudre, who is of little import in the Veda, 
though in the latter worship he developed into the dreadful 
Siva, the destroyer. Vaya, the wind god, is scarcely distin- 
guishable from the Maruts on the one hand and from Indra on 
the other. He is sometimes called Marut, and is identified with 
Indra by ancient commentators. \'aya most nearly corresponds 
with ddi, or rather corresponds with Dyaus. Veda and 
Rudra do not attain a place in the Adityas, Indra does; some- 
times under his name Gorkra and Purandara, sometimes in his 
proper name. 
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The other storm, Aditya, is Parjanya, the rain cloud. There 
is little, if any, distinction between him and Indra; he is,,ho\v- 
ever, distinctly separated from him in the lists; in several of 
them he replaces Vivasvat, who is in my opinion identical with 
him. This is so unlike the general opinion that Vivasvat is the 
sun* that it may be worth while to examine it more closely. 
From the Sutopatra Brahman, it appears that Aditi had eight 
sons. But there were only seven whom men call the Aditya 
deities, for she bore the eighth Martlanda undeveloped into 
any distinction of shape. The Aditya god? said: If in his nat- 
ure he does not resemble us, it will be ratal, come let us shape 
him. The pieces which they cut off him and threw away be- 
came an elephant. He whom they so shaped was the Aditva 
Vivasvat. From the Brahman Rig Veda, it appears that lie 
was twin brother to Indra. Again, Matanisvan is the messen- 
ger of Vivasvat when he brings down Agni irom heaven. In 
the Rij von 69^-20: May the shaft of Vivasvat, the poisoned ar- 
row not strike us before we are old. In x 17:1. Ivashtar 
makes a wedding for his daughter. The whole world assem- 
bles. The mother of Yama, the wedded wife of the great Vi- 
vasvat disappeared. They concealed the immortal bride from 
mortals. Making one of like appearance, they gave her to 
Vivasvat. Saranva bore the two Assims, and when she had 
done so she deserted her first twins. In the Nimkta, xii, 10, we 
are further informed that Saranya in form of a mare was fol- 
lowed by Vivasvat in form ot a horse and bore to him the Assims. 

The previous horses were Yama and Y'ami.* The son of the 
Subiituted Savares was Manu. Max. Miiller says, Vivasvat is 
the sky, Savanya the dawn, Y\ama and Y'ami, day and night. 
Dr. ^fuir says, '- Vivasvat is the firmament expanding to the 
light through the approaching light," Savanya is the " dark and 
cool air heated and set in motion by the approach of the rising 
sun." Sir G. Cox says, Vivasvat is the sun. I do not in the 
least understand the interpretation of these gentlemen and very 
likely my own may to some seem equally unfounded. It has, 
however, the merit of explaining certain corrected Greek and 
Norse myths. The parents of Yami and Y'ama are in R. V. 
X. 10, said to be the Gard horse Apye Yosha, the Cen- 
taur and his watery wife. 1 do not see how these can be any 
thing but the thunder cloud and the mist. This explains the 
horse forms of Vivasvat and Savanya and the cognate myths 
of Ixion and Nephele. The horse Cronus and Philyra, the horse 
Poseidon and Demeier Erin vs. who is plainlv Savanya; which 
in turn cast light on the birth of Castor and Pollux Helen and 
Clytemnester the ofispring of Zeus and Lida; Zeus in this 
story being disguised in a cloud-shape as a swan is not appear- 
ing in his majesty as the Heaven. 

" In my essay on mylhs in the Amkrican A.viU^rARlAN, Januar}- 3, 18S3, p. 10, 
1. 4, ic;i<l Mara for Varna and Vams. 
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These two Adityas, Indra and Vivasvat, form the concluding 
twin i)air of the list of the ei^^ht children of Aditi, the remaining 
six are Sun and Li^ht deities. 

The first pair of twins produced by Aditi were Dhatri and 
Aryaman. Dhatri, the creator, is but sli<^htly noticetl in the 
Veda; but in one list, and that probably the earliest, he is re- 
placed by Daksha. In Ri<^ >', 72, 4, we read Daksha spranc; 
from Aditi and Aditi from Daksha. Roth says that Daksha 
means spiritual pnwer antl Aditi eternit}*. M ix Miiller says: 

*' Ailiii !-» llji' \i-iMr iulini'.'.-, \i>ilili'li\ tlii- iMkr<i cxi-, 
'llic on<IU>"> L'xuuiNi: lirvuDil tlir iMilli, l)i-vi)n<l lljc >1\V." 

la * « 

Muir says she is "a personification of universal all- 
embracing nature;" others say she is the sky, and somi 
later Hindoo writings identify her with the eartli. It i: 
of ifTQdt importance to ^et true views on this point as Ma.> 
Miiller's whole theorv hin^'es on it. I confess mv absolute ina- 
bility to reconcile the reciprocal generation of Daksha and Aditi 
with any of these theories. It is noticeable, indeed, that this 
the most remarkable thing known about these devices is quietly 
shelved by modern interpreters. It stands in the way ot' their 
metaphysical solutions. Hut if any thing is clear it is that onlv 
som*: rhythmical or constantlv recurring phenomena, such as 
Day and Night, Summer and Winter, JJirth and Death, or the 
like, can be symbolized by this pair of deities. I have no doubt 
that Day and Night, Light and Darkness, was their oritrinal 
meaning. Dhatri or Daksiia will then be the creative Day, Aditi 
the Night. How the idea of Inlinity is connected with 
that of Darkness is too well known to any one who has 
been afraid of tlie dark in his childhood: Now the same 
idea is connected witii the earth as beiuir the onlv thin"" 
recognizable in truth when the heaven is shut out froni 
sight is clearly illustrated by the Greek u^od- 
desses Leto and Demeter, who indifferently occupy the same 
place amon|4 the Olympic deities. The husband of Aditi is 
Aditya or C'asyapa. To completely understand his position, wc 
must remember that there is another form of this principal pair 
of deities, vi/.: I )yaus and Prithivi. I'Vom them all the gods 
are said to have s])rung, as the Atlityas from Casyapa and 
Aditi. Dyaus. the universal parent an<i creator, as Dhatri 
< Daksha) is. Hut no one doubts that Dyaus-pater is the samea.s 
the /eus-j)ater, Dies-pater. Jui)iter, the Heaven father, or Day 
father, and I'rithavir is the earth. There can be now little diffi- 
culty in recognizing the innate connection between Dhatri, the 
creator, Daksha, the da>', Casyapa Aditya, the husband ofAditi, 
Dyaus, the day sky, on the one hand, and that between Arza- 
man, the dark, Aditi, the night, Prithavir, the earth, on the other. 
These are all but slightly differing aspects of the same concept. 
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Most intimately connected with this pair are the two next twins 
of Aditi, Mitsa and Varana. Mitsa scarce!}' ever is mentioned 
alone, and both of them continuallv are associated with Arva- 
man. In many texts those three are spoken of as if thev' were 
all the Adityas, Mitsa noted in the day, Varana in the' niijht. 
I^Iitsa is the brifrlit blue sunlit day, Varana the starry, cloudless 
night sky. Tiiey diller from Dyaus and Aryaman in the ab- 
sence of' clouds. liut in the latter developments of Hindoo 
mytliology, when the heavenly bodies were supj)osed to float 
shipwise on an aerial sea, while this sea was inclosed with the 
world -surroundinfj ocean that had not been penetrated bv man 
nor Varann, ihe god of the star sky, became the god of the 
ocean like the god Poseidon. The remaining pair, Amsa and 
Rhaja, are of much less note in the Vedas. There seems to W 
uncertainty in regarding Rhaja as a sun-god. I would reii^ard 
Amsa as a moon-god, as being the nearest twin brother ot the 
sun. The great sun-god, however, is never mentioned by name. 

I.oM.oN. C. 15. J. G. Fl-EAV. 



THE AXCIKNTDATKSIN THE HISTORY OF SOUTH 

AMERICA. 

Tr.iiislalol l>v Kev. Wkmworth Wkhsier, IJasscs Pvrcnocs France. 

The onlv region in South America which has a continuous 
history is that of which the present State of Peru is the centre. 
The one incontestible early date in the history of Peru is the arri- 
val of Francesco Pizarro at Guayaquil. There he heard of the em- 
pire of the Incas, and resolved to conquer it. This was in 1524 
under the Inca, Huayna-Capac. who died the following year. Ac- 
cording to information which seems incontrovertible, and which 
results from the chronology established by Velasco, the most 
trustworthy historian of these countries, the sum total of the 
regnal years ot Huayna-Capac (tifty years) and of his two pre- 
decessors, Tupac-Vupangui (thirty-six years) and Yupangui the 
(jreat (thirty-nine years), forms a total of one hundred and fif- 
teen years; so that the duration of the so-called government of 
the Incas, during which Peru was under a despotic communism 
begins in the year 1410 of our era. 

We remark that beyond this date we fall into a mythological 
period which includes two or three personages who are merely 
personifications of ideas. The first, dating backwards, is a so- 
called Pachacetec, whose name signifies jubilee. or a chronolog- 
ical century. The second, called Viracocha recalls a certain 
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divinitv, or rather a divine manifestation which became incarnate 
in one of the Incas. Garcilasso de la Vega attempts to group 
round these names some events, which are far from filling up the 
one hundred and ten years which he attributes to them. The 
first, at least, of these two names must be suppressed, as has 
been already done by Balboa, Oliva. and even by Montesinos. 
There still remain seven Incas whose reigns give a total 
which carries us back to the year 1257 of our era, the final date 
of the pretended reign of Manco-Capac, who himself is but an 
allegory of the period of formation. Such is the true duration 
of the dynasty of the Incas, and this is proved by various lines 
of arguments. 

The most important of these sovereigns is ^layta-Capac who, 
in the year 1 230, made the conquest of the country of the 
Aymaras, that is to say of the chain of mountains called the S/trn-a, 
which extends to the south of the vallev of Cuzco: this is the 
seat of government. This chain which contains the highest 
mountains and plateaux of the new continent, has in its center 
the celebrated Lake of Titicaca, whence the Incas claim their 
origin, and the islands of which contain their principal monu- 
ments. To the south of this lake, in the most elevated part of 
the plateau, the army of Mayta-Capac found the ancient city 
of Tiahuanaco which the few inhabitants of the country asserted 
had been abandoned for i 50 years; this takes us back to the 
date 1 170, long anterior to the establishment of the kingdom of 
the Incas. Cieza de Leon, a young scholar whom Charles V 
had ordered to make a journey of exploration in the territories 
of the Incas, visited Tiahuanaco about 1545, and he found there 
the tradition still existing of the expedition of ^layta-Capac, and 
even of the impression which these monuments had produced 
on his companions. 

The first observation to be made is that the works had been 
suddenly interrupted by some unknown catastrophe, for the 
buildings have remained unfinished, and many blocks of stone 
are only half cut ; but no one, either at that epoch, or since, has 
been able to tell who were the artisans. In the journey which 
he made in 1<S33, Alcide d'Orbign}- re-disco\'ered these ruins in 
the same condition in which Cieza de Leon had described them. 
The publicity given to these discoverii's excited the cupidity of 
the countrymen of Bolivar, to whom the ruins oi Tiahuanaco 
now belong. They were used as a public quarry whence the 
government of Bolivia extracted materials for the construction 
of churches, and private persons for their houses. Statues 
were easily pared down and formed into rollers for the fabrica- 
tion of chocolate. Never has barbarism caused so much de- 
.struction as the pretended civilization of these degenerate 
descendants of the Spaniards. In 1846 Castelnau could still 
see a part of these remains, but in 1873 Squier found only those 
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left the size of which had happily defied the skill of the work- 
men of the country. If thqre still exist two colossal statues, 
two great monolithic doors, and some enormous sculptured 
blocks, it is only because these masses resisted all the attempts 
• of the inhabitants of La Paz to blow them up with gunpowder. 
It is evident that this people are descendants of a country which 
was colonized by the Vandals. 

Squier, when he saw what remains of these ruins of Tiahuan- 
aco, was transported with the greatest enthusiasm. This cele- 
brated traveler, who had visited all the curiosities of the New 
World, did not scruple to explain that these remains are 
superior to all else that America possesses, and perhaps, adds 
he, to the most admired remains of the whole world. This is 
going a little too far. Nevertheless, we may grant that the 
buildings of Tiahuanaco were the finest of all America, and that 
the masonry is as perfect as anything that can be found else- 
where. It is a mistake to attempt to compare this masonry and 
these methods of construction with those of Greece, Etruria 
and Rome. The Greeks employed generally a method which 
consisted of squared blocks of white marble, fitting perfectly 
without mortar, and joined together on the inner side by clamps 
of copper. At Tiahuanaco they are not squares but great 
blocks, usually sculptured in intaglio, a practice absolutely un- 
known to the Greeks. It is true that mortar is replaced by 
clamps; but in addition the superposed blocks are bound together 
by a bar of copper, which is let in vertically to the whole height 
of the wall. The Etruscans and Romans built with equal and 
symmetrical blocks, and they employed cement or mortar to 
bind them together. On the contrary, at Tiahuanaco the blocks 
arc of the largest possible dimensions, cut at a very acute angle, 
and laid immediatelv one over the other without the least trace 
of cement. Lastly, there is one special characteristic of these 
buildings, it is the employment of piers, not as with us formed 
of pillars built up, but monoliths, each side of which is cut 
out to receive the head of the nearest block, which fits into it 
like a tenon in a mortise. This system of construction is abso- 
lutely unique, and resembles none of the classical methods 
already pointed out. and still less those more ancient methods of 
the Pelasgians, the Phoenicians and the Egyptians. 

The great difficulty is to know whence came the builders 
and the materials ot these monuments. It is useless to seek in 
a southerlv direction: all our attention will be directed to the 
north, from the shores of the Lake Tilicaca to Mexico. The 
materials are not found on the spot; they do not exist there, but 
are met within quarries either to the west of the Lake Titicaca, 
or on the shores of the Lake Umayo which is in the same 
district. This first indication may put us on the right track; 
but it does not tell us who were the marvellous engineers who 
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knew how to transport in one block the wonderful pieces which 
contemporarv savages are quite incapable of lifting, and who 
have covered them with sculptures so delicate that we really 
know not with what style of art the bas-relief of the principal 
door of the temple can be compared. What was the obfect of 
the building of Fiahuanaco: What ust^ could all this be put tor 
Situated at 4,200 metres given by Markham 12,156 meters 
(13,779 ^^^^ ** inches). Tiahuanaco is uninhabitable for six 
months of the year; it is therefore a dream to seek there the 
capital of an empire of the Aymala which has never existed, 
and the capital of which, in anv case, would be found in the 
habitable regions to the west of the lake, and particularly at 
Ilatum-colla, which was in fact the capital of a district. We 
must acknowlt'dge then that Tiahuanaco was but a place of 
pilgrimafje resorted to in the sunmicr .^eason only. Ii results 
therefore that the suspension of tlie work, and the abandoninenl 
of the localitv are not the issue of a simple conquest or of a dis- 
placement oi political power, but are doubtless the consequences 
of an invasion of barbarians which rendered the country hence- 
forward uninhabitable. It is necessar\ at once to clear up this 
important point. 

Since the voyage of circumnavigation of Dumont d' Urville. 
in 1839, the identity of the inhabitants of Polynesia (the Archi- 
pelagos of Gambicr, and the Society Isles), with those of 
the southern joint of South America, who are known under 
the name of Patagonians, has been admitted by all. From cer- 
tain indications, which we cannot dwell upon here, it may be 
supposed that the emigration would date back to 600 years be- 
fore the above cited date; and by straining the calculations a 
little we arrive very near to the date of the abandonment of 
Tiahuanaco. Now, among the traditions of Peru, there was a 
memory according to which the Peruvians formerly inhabited 
Tucuman, and the banks of the River Pilcomayo, whence they 
had been expelled by an invasion of barbarians. The fact is so 
much the more probable because the Peruvians are of the same 
race as the Araucanians who anciently possessed Chili, and who 
now inhabit the southern parts of the Cordillera. Relating to this 
tradition, Santa Cruz Pachacuti, the national historian, but a 
fervent Catholic, has thought himself boiuid t(^ mrike it coincide 
with the commencement of our era, in order to give an oppor- 
tunity of identifying tiie Apostle St. Thomas with the mythical 
personage Tounassa, whose history ^I. Castaing has related in 
the legend of the white man. { Archives of the Auicrican Society.) 
In his opinion the abandonment of Tiahuanaco is connected 
with the retreat of the Peruvians, or more correctly of the 
Ouichuas, driven out of Tucuman by the Patagonian Theuel- 
ches and others, and who took refuge first on the shores of 
Lake Titicaca, and afterwards in the valley of Cuzco. 
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The true Aymalas had, how'cvcr, preserved the western shore 
of the lake. Their city and their buildings have no connection 
with those of thelncas, or even with those of Tiahuanaco. Cer- 
tainly the Aymares have always been skillful masons, and it is 
beyond doubt that they were the artisans who made the best 
works of the Incas, but their monuments have an entirely dis- 
tinct character. We do not speak here of the Chulpas or tombs 
raised hij^h above the ground ; a description has been ^iven of 
them by M. deSarti^es, minister of France, and by M. Castaing 
{The Architecture and the Arts of the Ancient Inhabitants of Peru) 
at the International Congress of Ethnographical Science in 1878. 
There is nothing like them, either in Peru or elsewhere, unless it 
is perhaps in the country of Tunis. 

Our attention is particularly attracted to the collection of 
monuments united in the peninsula of Sillustani, bathed by the 
waters of the lake of Umayu. Squier does not hesitate to 
declare that what he calls the Sun circle of Sillustani is "so like 
the Sun circle or Druidical circle of England, and of several 
other countries of northern Europe and of Asia, that the differ- 
ence can hardly be distinguished.'* Such is not the opinion of 
^I. Castaing. The stones of the Cromlechs are isolated and are 
fixed directly in the earth; whilst those of Sillustani are joined 
together so as to form a wall, and they rest upon a foundation 
of masonry. In any case, they resemble nothing in Peru or in 
America, and they do not give the key to the origin of 
Tiahuanaco. 

Going northward we find in the neighborhood of Guayaquil 
and of Quito the ancient kingdom of the great Chimu, which 
is entirely covered with constructions of a different character 
from those of Peru. We meet there with enormous tumuli 
pierced with burial caves, sometimes divided according to se.v 
and age; with immense palaces only the foundations of which 
remain; with prisons which are a model of the cellular system; 
with halls entirelv covered with inextricable labyrinths, with a 
lacing of stucco reproducing the designs of mats and shawls; 
with vaulted chambers which were incrusted with ornaments 
of gold and silver. All these wonders were the products of an 
art which had its centre in these districts, and which seems to 
date back to the Xth Century of our era. In fact, according to 
the information gathered by Velasco, the kingdom of Quito, 
and of the great Chimu had lasted 550 years, that is to say, 
from 925 to 1475, the epoch of their annexation to Peru. These 
works were attributed to a race of men from the north and who 
were called Caras, and who had wandered for about 200 years 
before fixing themselves. We must then place the first appear- 
ance of the Caras about the middle of the Vlllth century of our 
era; their earliest work consists of the wells hollowed in the 
rocks which are still to be seen at Point St. Helena to the east of 
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riu^ya .^ull. We know tha: the word Cara sign^ines man. axxi 
bv e>::en7?:on, warrior: some a::cmp:ec :o derive Caribe, and 
^i'jarar.i from this word, although :here is no e\-ident reladoo 
Ixtv.een lr,rz<*t races and :he Caras. The Peruvian traditions 
repre^^rn: these latter as formidable jjiants- vicious, but skillful 
art''«t=, especially :r. cuttin:^ the diamond. 

To rc-^-m-:* th-j studv of the reruvian re;r:ons furnishes the 
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de la .Soci'jtc-American do France. 




.MARVMLOL'S CURKS AT KPIDAURUS. 

lilpidaurus was the most famous seat of the worship of -.-Es- 
tulapius in antiquity, and it was thither that the Romans during 
the third century \\, C. in time of pestilence sent an embassy to 
convey the god to Rome; and from the same ancient seat" the 
rites were carried to l*er<^amus, Cyllene, and many other points. 
Strabo (37^) says that the temple is always full of suppliant 
invalids and of consecrated tablets upon which the cures were 
inscribed: and to the latter custom JMinv attributes the founda- 
tion of medical science. Pausanias, in the second century of our 
era, has the following note (ii. 27 »: 

** Within the precincts lof the temple at Epidaurus) there 
stand six slabs (they were more numerous in former days), upon 
which are inscribed the names of men and women who have 
l)een cured by ylisculapius, and the maladv also with which 
each sutlered, and how they were cured. The inscription is in 
the I)(jric dialect." 

These stehe dillered from the ordinary' tablets erected bj' 
individuals, as may be inferred from these passages; and we 
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now know that they contained a collection of many individual 
records of former years, probably renewed by the priests from 
tablets going to decay, or from the traditions of the temple, if 
some were not manufactured. 

In previous numbers of the Antiquarian, mention has been 
made of the excavations which the Archseological Society, of 
Athens, was conducting on the site of the temple at Epidaurus. 
In the last number of their Ephomeris for 1883, the account of 
their discoveries is continued bv P. Kabbadias, who has charge 
of the work. As they were c!igging about seven metres from 
the north wall of the temple they came upon a long building, 
in which they hit upon the wall of a mediaeval house. On tak- 
ing down this wall they found more than twenty pieces of in- 
scribed slabs built into it, nine of which, on being fitted together, 
formed a slab nearly complete; the others also fitted together, 
but did not supply the whole, and the inscription is accordingly 
withheld from publication at present, in hopes that it may be 
completed by further excavations. The entire slab on being 
read was perceived to be, beyond doubt, one of the very stehe 
referred to by Pausanias. It records about twenty marvelous 
cures, nearly all of which are furnished with a short caption to 
indicate the subject-matter. The record is so unique and opens 
so fresh a page in ancient life, that we do hot hesitate to give it 
nearly entire. It may be classed as one of the rare cases in the 
desert-land of inscriptions. Its dialect is Doric as Pausanias 
said, and its language is simple and natural in the extreme. 
Some of its pictures are idylic in their vividness and simplicity, 
and the whole may be ranked as a production of no mean lit- 
erary merit: 

" (iOI). (iOOD FORTUNE. 



(( 



curf:s i»erformf:u by afollo and -*:sculapius. 



" Cleo was with child for five years. This woman being now 
with child five years came to the god as suppliant and slept in 
the Abaton (Temple Dormitory ), and as soon as she had gone 
forth from this and the temple grounds, she gave birth to a boy, 
who immediately washed himself in the fountain and walked 
about with his mother. Meeting with such good fortune she 
had inscribed upon her offering: 

'' ' Not at the size of my tablet wonder, but more at the marvel. 
Cleo for five long years was bearing the weight of her burden. 
Till in the temple she slept, whence as mother she went.' 

" A three years' child. Ithmonike of Pellana came to the 
sanctuary for otVspring, and when she lay down to rest she 
saw a vision. She thought she asked the god that she might 
become pregnant of a daughter, and ^sculapius replied that 
she should be so, and if there was anything else she desired it 
should be granted her; but she answered that she wished noth- 
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;:.-' r.-.^r^'. Aftrr\v;ird> Ii.ivin^ '-piriirK-d i.cr prater, she carred 
':.'■ • r.ii'i if,r •.!ir»ri: years, aini rinLiI'.y v. en: lo the g"od as sup- 
p.;.::/. f'/r rit-.ivt.-ry. On lyiri:: il >\vi :o >!;:t.*p >:ic saw a vision: 
• :.•' *:.oiii;nt -i.i: ^od irjquiririi if -^'..c lii.i no: ha\e all she had 
A-'r.i'\ i'tv. for "-lie h:i(l >.i:ti n«/.':i:;i:^ ab.a*. dclive-rv, al:houi,^h he 
I.;jo ;j4:«:fl if -^fir wariLcd Mnytiiirii,' c-l>e and said he would Tnin: 
i* : \)\\\ MO'.v ;i> vj.f: li.tfi conic ai la^: a> suppliiinc for that, he 
nio:ij!-rd liial it >iiould hi* \\'\\\\ \\\:v a-^ ^hc pr.iyed. (join;; ou: 
llj':ri fr'iJii lir.: Aha'on, a> soo:i a^ >h- \\,t> witiioiit liic sacred 
'M'ound"- >hu iT-i^i: hirtli lo a ciaiiiihtrr. 

•• A man wiih the nn;,'crs ot \\\< hand paralyzed, except une. 
(amr lo the '^nd as .sujiplianl: bu: r^n seein:^ ilie tablets in the 
ir-riiplir hr* b«-canic >keplical c»f ihe cure< and ridiculed the in- 
s( riplioTi>. However, lie lay down l«» sjeep and saw a vision. 
\\*' tliou^^ht ihat hi: was playin^^^ dice in ihe temple, and as he 
was about to make a ihnnv the l(<x1 leaped upon hi,s hand and 
^trai;.;htened out liis lin^^ers. Wlien the L(<^»d had stepjied otll he 
sj'iriFH'd to bend his hand lo;^elh».*r hiin<eh, and tlien ex:end his 
lin^rrs r)ne bv one. Wlien they were ail .siraif(htencd out, the 
L^'od asked him whi-ther he sliil di^^believed the inscriptions on 
llie tablets in the sanctuary. "No.* iie replied. "Well then. 
U:ar not Ixrcause v<ni were incredulous before; that vou mav 
havir faith for the luture, l^e il mm. you as with the believin*^' 
At (lav break he went forih whole. 

'*One-e\'e<l Ambr<»sia from -\lhrns. 'i'his woman came as 
Mij)j)Iiant t'» the i;*>d. and while talkin;^ about llie temiile. r'xdx- 
Mil«-d sunu; <»r tin: <:ur(;^ a>^ incredible and impossible — that the 
blind and halt shunhl be cured .^impK' b\' beim^ visited bv a 
(h'ram ; but on i\'iiV4 dnwn ti» rest she saw a vision. She thought 
that the i^od sIoimI I>\- her and said that he would indeed cure 
jicr ; but m return sJKr must consecrate in the sanctuary a pig of 
siKer. as a mem<»rial of her stuj)idily. Sayini^ this, he parted 
lln- r\c that was diseased and i)nured in some lotion. ^\t dav- 
bii'.d; -.hr went foilh whole. 

"A «lumi)bo\- came to the sanctuar\' as suj'»i)li:int ft)r his \-oice. 
\\ Inn he jiad ])i;rformeil the initiatt)r\' sacrifices and done all 
that was c ;i>loniar\', the attemlant of the l,"<.>i1, looking at the 
lalhi-r «if the )ad, .sai<i. 'Promise within a year, if you obtain 
that lo|- whiih he i-^ i^reseiU. t»> oiler the pro])er sacrifices for 
llniure.' ."-^uildrnl}- the lad exilaimed, * I prt.)mise,' and the 
latlh I" in astonishment bade him speak a-.iin. lie did speak 
a'-ain. and from that lim<.' was cured. 

" I'audarus, a Thes^alian, haviiiLC letters branded on Ids brow. 
'I'hisman when .isleep in tlie temple saw a vision. The god 
^eenieil to him tv) tie his own tillet o\er the brands, and to bid 
him when he ist)ut i>f the .\baton to take ol'f the fillet and con- 
M'ci.ite it in the temple. iJay dawning, he awoke, removed 
the lillet. and found his brt>w* cleared of the marks. The fillet 
he consecrated in the temple. 
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*' How Echcdorus received the letters from the forehead of the 
same Pandarus in addition to his own. This man having 
received money from Pandarus, to make an offering to the god, 
went to Epidaurus on behalf of him who had given him the 
money, and in his sleep saw a vision. The god seemed to stand 
by him and ask if he had any money from Pandarus. If so, he 
should deposit it as an offering in the temple ; but he denied 
that he had received any such thing from him. However, if the 
god »vould make hmi whole, he would get a likeness of him 
painted, and consecrate that. Then the god bound the fillet of 
Pandarus upon his brands, and bade him when he was gone 
forth from the Abaton to take off the fillet, wash his brow in the 
fountain and look into the water. When day came, he went 
forth from the Abaton. took off the fillet, from which the letters 
had now vanished, looked down into the water and saw that his 
brow had acquired the brands of Pandarus in addition to his 
own. 

" Euphanes, a boy of Epidaurus. This one slept in the temple 
because he was a sufferer from the stone. The god seemed to 
him to stand by and say, " What will you give me if I make 
you whole?-' He replied, "Ten dice." The god burst out 
iau<rhini{, and vowed he would cure him. When dav came, he 
went forth sound. 

" A man came to the god as suppliant, with ont^ eye so far gone 
that it had eyelids only and nothing beneath them but the empty 
sockets. Now some of those in the temple spoke of his folly 
in thinking that he would receive his sight, when his eye had 
no existence whatever, only a cavity, llowever, a vision ap- 
peared to him in his sleep; he thought the god boiled some 
kind of a drug, and then drawing his lids apart poured it in. 
At davbreak he went forth with his evesirjht completelv re- 
stored. 

" A drinking cup. A slave carrying his master's baggage was 
journeying to the sanctuary. As he was approaching the 
Dekastadion, he fell down, and on arising opened his pack and 
looked at the shattered articles. When he saw that the cup 
with which his master was accustomed to drink was broken, he 
was in great distress; and sitting down began to put the shards 
together. Thereupon a wayfarer, observing him, exclaimed, 
* \'ou unlucky fellow, why are you trying to put that cup to- 
gether so fruitlessly? For not even Aesculapius or Epidaurus 
could make that whole.' Hearing this, the slave put the pieces 
together into his pack and proceeded to the temple. When he 
had arrived he opened the pack, took out the cup, and found it 
whole. He told his master all that had been said and done, and 
the latter, on hearing it, consecrated the cup to the god. 

" Aeschines, after the suppliants had already gone to rest, 
climbed a tree and peeped over into the Abaton; out losing his 
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III . t'H- 

•■ .\lc«'.i ■, of II;ill(«-. TIjIn iii;in bfini; blind had a vision; the 
ytn\ i«-fiH-d to liirn to ;i|)|)ro;ii h .'lud oprn his eyes for him so 
liiiit III- ■;i-.- ilir trrrs in th«: p:-»\inil plainly. At daybreak he 

ilcp.il trd \\ liolr. 

'■ II«i;iii , of M\tilriu*. 'I'his man had no Iiair on his head, 
liut ;iliMtMl.irM r on his cliin. iMelin^" aslianicd because olliers 
iidit uird liitii, lir went tf> sh'irj) in tlio tciuple, and the ^od an- 
(.inlrd liii Ihm<| wiili ,\ j)rtrparalion and make his hair grow. 

•• 'I'liu .^n «»f llrimioip',a blind i^ov, had iiis eyes licked in llie 
«l.i\ timi- li\ •inr uf thr dons about liie temple, and departed 

In id! ilii-.«- I ;r.r , tlir cnri' is j^roduceil at :>nce by the appear- 
.iiH (' (il tin- y^tul in ;\ dnMm, or thr(ai<4h his ai^ents. TJic ser- 
M« III i;. tin- univi'is.iL the do^ a common eml^lem of this deitv. 
III. jn.tiii- ma\ punish ihc wicked, as in Aristophanes; but his 
loi iMN i iHv;.'. is ('\«'i irad\" to the iinbelievini^ and the foolish. 
Ill- riijo\s ,\ juke wiili a keen /est, and well ileserved his epi- 
ihels «>l "llic kindly," *Mhe gentle,'" ** the philanthropic,'" — char- 
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acteristics which are imprinted upon his features in art, where 
he is usually represented as a bearded man, rarely as a youth. 

The cures recorded upon our tablet, then, are all miraculous 
faith-cures, and must ha/e acted powerfully on the imaginations 
of the invalids as they were read day after day with longing 
hopes. It is commonly stated that the patients came to learn 
the proper remedies from the t^odin dreams, so that these might 
be applied afterwards. That seems to represent a stage more 
rationalistic when the miracle was hardly looked for. In our 
tablet the age is one of miracle only, and the natural inquiry 
arises, when were these cures performed. The epigraphic evi- 
dence of the stone itself points to the third century B. C. as the 
approximate date of its inscription, but Kabbadias cites from 
Hippys of Rhegium, the historian who flourished about the 
fifth century, a story which is also found related upon the sec- 
ond tablet mentioned above; and Pausanias (ii. 361) speaks of a 
town Halice, near Hermione, which was utterly deserted in his 
day, but he proves its earlier existence b}" citing " the Helicean 
story" which he had seen on a slab at Epidaurus — the veritable 
slab which we now possess, and Alcetas is the person involved. 

All this proves that the cures recounted in this slab, at least 
in the main, were handed down from a much more ancient pe- 
riod, though the age of faith cures is confined to no time nor 
country. Kabbadias adds another inscription from late Roman 
days of quite another class, resembling, in fact, those referred 
to by Pliny. A certain M.Julius Ppellas, of Mylasa, in Caria, 
recites the cure w' rought in his case, which was a bad dyspepsia 
that attacked him at intervals. He"^' was often sent for by the 
god when the attacks came on," and while in -.'Egina en the 
voyage, was warned not to get into a passion, as dyspeptics are 
prone to do. When he arrived at the temple the remedies w^ere 
prescribed to him in his dreams, and he follow^ed out a regular 
course of diet and exercise. At the outset he is required to He 
covered up for two davs, probably fasting. Before his meals 
he is to eat bread and cheese, celery and lettuce. He must 
bathe himself without the assistance of the attendant, though 
he must pay him his fee ; he must exercise running, take bits of 
citron steeped in water; use swings in the gymnasium, sand in 
wrestling; w^alk about without sandals before going to the bath; 
pour wine into the warm water for bathing, and take milk with 
honey. One day when he drank it without the honey the god 
reprimanded him, and insisted that he should use the honey to 
cut the milk. Finally, he must use salt and mustard, and for a 
headache gargle his throat with cold water. After pursuing 
this course fo* some ten daj's, the god told him to set up this 
inscription in all gratitude, and he then departed a well man. 
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" But how did you see all this, you rascal, when you say you 
were all covered up?" 

" Why, through the holes in my blanket, and there was plen ty 
of them, by Jove. Well, first of all he began to mix some 
salve for Ncoclides, throwing in throe heads of Tcnian garlic; 
then he brayed some assafoetida and squills, diluting the whole 
with the sharpest of vinegar, and then rubbed it into the pa- 
tient's eyes, turning back the lids to give him all the benefit. 
Ncoclides, leaping up with an execration and a roar, tried to 
run away; but the god burst out laughing and said, ' Lie here 
now with your eyes well plastered, that I may cure you of your 
tricky obstructions in the Assembly.' " 

" How patriotic and wise the god is." 

** After that he sat down by Plutus, and in the first place he 
touched his head, and then taking a clean napkin wiped his 
eyes, and Panacea covered his head and his whole face with a 
red cloth. Then the god whistled and two large snakes darted 
out from the shrine, and creeping under the cloth licked his 
lids, as it appeared to me. And before you could swig ten 
cups of wine, Plutus rose up with his sight restored. I clapped 
my hands with joy and waked up my master, while the god 
disappeared within the temple and the serpents with him." 

That this is intended as keen satire, especially upon priestly 
methods, and indirectly upon the wonderful cures attributed to 
the sanctuaries of -^sculapius, is easy to see; but it was hardly 
to be expected that after the lapse of some twenty-three centu- 
ries we should suddenly light upon a priestly memorial which 
not only would boast of such cures, but would point trium- 
phantly to their testimony to silence all ridicule, whether from 
the Aristophanes of comedy or the Aristophanes of daily life. 

Coi.imiuaCoi.lkge, X. V. A. C. MerRIAM. 



THE HILL TRIBES OF INDIA. 

TRinKS OF THE NORTHEAST BORDER. 

In our last article we began a survey of the Hill Tribes of 
India at the eastern extremity of the Assam valley, and thence 
turning north and west, skirted the foot-hills of the Himalayas 
until we found ourselves on the confines of Bhutan. There still 
remain to describe in this part of India some interesting tribes 
which had in like manner secluded themselves in the mountain 
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region forming the southern border of the vallev. We ?'*« 
promised to speak of the tribes which had made their home 'i 
the lowlands, and had as a consequence given up nianv ot thtir 
savage characteristics. Let us then cross the vallej* in a south- 
westerly direction, and mount the highland at the point whcit 
it overlooks the plains ot east Bengal. This region, known 25 
the Garo Hills, lies between 25 57' 18" — 25" 9' 20" norh 
latitude, and 90 o' 10" — 91 east loni^itude, and has an area 
of 3653 square miles. Here has been settled from time ini- 
memorial the tribe which has given its name to the district, and 
which numbers about ioo,cx)0. A few thousands more have 
found their wav down to the adjoining provinces of Goalpara, 
Kamrup, and Niaimansinh. The Garos ?re one of the moa 
primitive tribes of the great Thibeto-Burman family, and belong 
to that branch of it called Kachari. Since they are able to gi\> 
no account of any migration to their present abode, and an 
shut in on three .sides by an Aryan population, it seems probabl 
that they were among the earliest settlers of India. Althougl 
the existence of the tribe and sometliing of its character becami 
known to Europeans in the last century bv traffic with tho& 
who ventured into the plains, vet the people, as they were ii 
their native hills, were imperfectly understood until the Govern 
ment took charge of them in 186S. A military expedition int 
the hills in 1872-73 resulted in the submission of the tribe t 
liritish authority and the making of a complete survey of thei 
country. 

The ( iaros are divided into three sub-tribes — Atong, Abengj'i 
— Achik — and these into clans. In physical appearance the}' ar 
decidedly unprepossessing. They arc rather below the niodiur 
height, but stout, and capable of enduring great fatij^uo. The; 
have high cheek-bones, eyes obli(|uely set, large cars, thick lipf 
little or no beard, and a dark, brown complexion. The clothin) 
of both sexes is of the scantiest, consisting usually of a waist 
cloth, a little larger for the women than for the men. A snial 
blanket of cloth, made by beating out a species of bark, l 
sometimes carried in addition. The women are able to \veav< 
and dye their cloth, but it is of a coarse texture. What is lack 
ing in dress is made up in ornaments, which are worn in profu 
sion on all parts of the body. They are especially fond o 
piercing the lobes of the ears and enlarging the apertures bj 
appending heavy weights. Should the cartilage be broken, it i: 
considered a mark of beauty. Their homes are much likethos< 
already described in this region. They are usually built on « 
side-hill with an angle to the slope, being supported on props a 
the lower end, in order to keep the level. They are about fiftcci 
feet wide and fifty to one hundred and fifty feet in length. Th( 
interior has one or more small apartments partitioned off a 
sleeping rooms for the girls and married people of the household 
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but the space is chiefly in one large apartment where are the mud 
fire-places, and where most of the domestic operations are per- 
formed. The boys and unmarried men sleep in the viorang, 
or bachelor's hall, which is also used for the transaction of 
public business. The Garo men spend their time in a rude cul- 
tivation of the soil, in which they are assisted by the women, 
in journeys to the market towns at the foot of the hills, in war 
and idleness. Their mode of agriculture is called /////;;/, and 
consists in clearing and burning a patch of jungle and seeding it 
in the ashes for a couple of years, when it is abandoned for 
another spot. The only instruments used are the dao^ or hill- 
knife, an ax, a hoe and a sharpened bamboo stake for making 
the holes, into which the seed is thrown. The Garos are little 
skilled in the mechanic arts, being able to make, besides the 
coarse cloth mentioned above, a little rude iron work, some 
rough pottery and wicker baskets. They depend greatly upon 
barter with the people of the plains, giving cotton of an inferior 
quality, lac, wax, india-rubber and other jungle products in ex- 
change for domestic animals, salt, weapons, and a variety of 
manufactured articles. 

In former days war was an important part of a Garos* occupa- 
tion, but the strong arm of government has done much to pre- 
vent the outbreak of disorders. In case one member of a clan 
is injured, all the other members take it up as a common insult, 
and unite to seek the life of the offender or of one of his rela- 
tives. If the aggrieved party is unable to get revenge, he hands 
down the grudge to his children, and thus feuds between clans 
are sometimes perpetuated for generations. The usual weapons 
are a spear, sword, bamboo shield, and a stock of panjies, or 
sharpened bits of bamboo, which are stuck in the ground to 
wound the feet of pursuers. The Garos are not nice about 
their lood. Besides the usual domestic and wild animals, which 
arc eaten skin and all, frogs and snakes do not come amiss. A 
dog fed to repletion with rice, and then killed and roasted, is es- 
teemed a great delicacy. Milk alone is held unfit for use, as 
being an excrement of the cow. For drink rice-beer is swal- 
lowed in enormous quantities, and every house has its brew-tub. 
It has a pleasant, sub-acid flavor, and is mildly intoxicating 
Marriage with the Garos is generally an affair of inclination 
but is peculiar in that the maiden has the privilege of" popping 
the question ;*' for the young man to do so would be considered 
an insult to the girl's clan, to be atoned foi by a generous feast, 
or even by^ blood. When proposed to, he is not at liberty to re- 
fuse ; in fact all matters pertaining to a Garo marriage seem 
based on the superior rights of the female. The bridegroom is 
taken to the house of the bride with the same display of force 
and feigned reluctance which is elsewhere characteristic of 
the bride. The marr led couple live with the wife's parents, 
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and the husband becomes a member of her clan. In i 
mother-in-law becomes a widow, her son-in-law is, under cd 
circumstances expected to marry her also ! Children bc\'J 
the clan of their mother, and property always descent s 
female line. The wife is practically thi? head of the far:"vl 
relieved by her husband of the heaviest drud<Terv, and«s j 
much real consideration. Polyj^amy, though allowed wilh: 
consent ofthetlrst wife is not generally practiced. 

When a (iaro dies, his body lies decked out h\ liisbestapd 
until the relatives have had time to assemble, when it is b\int 
and the ashes are buried near by within a little bamboo <J- 
ture. Within or near this are i)laced food and other artic!e<i-l 
the convenience of the soul in its journey to the spirit hnd- 
supposed t(^ be Chikman^^ a hi^h peak near the southeast C2^l 
ner of their country. It is a curit)us fact, noticed also in cfel 
parts of the world, that cooking utensils are first drohn.ir^] 
causing them to pass into spiritual forms, in which way aicffl 
they can be used by the deceased. Dogs are killed to tracked 
the path for the soul, and formerly in case the deceased was*! 
chief, slaves were dispatched to attend their master. Ben<^a!ij 
were in great recjuest for this purpose, and head-taking expe6-| 
tions kept the people t)f the adjoining plains in constant alann. 
A rude wooden effigv of the dead is set up in the verandah oi 
the house, and some families can point with pride to lonn- rowj 
of these portrait mementoes of departed ancestors. If a man 
has been killed by a tiger, his shade sometimes appears to his 
relatives in a dream, urging them to change their names lestthe 
tiger find them out. S<jme men have the power to change 
themselves before death, into the form of a tiger or other ani- 
mal. 

The Garos are said to believe in a Supreme Deity, whom they 
call Saljang, and who manifests himself in the sun. They do 
not trouble themselves to worship him, since he is too benevo- 
lent to require propitiation. Their chief concern is to keen the 
peace with a host of minor spirits, to whose capricious will thev 
owe their good and evil fortunes. They have no temples nor 
images of their gods, but before each house bamboo poles are 
set up, to which are tied fillets of cotton or strips of cloth be- 
fore which they worshij). Similar objects are stuck alonij the 
foot-paths in order to frighten away demons. Their worship 
consists in the presentation to the spirits, of pigs, fowls and other 
domestic animals, the flesh of which is afterwards eaten bv the 
villagers. The Garos have priests, but the office is not heredi- 
tary, and may be assumed by anyone who has the requisite 
gifts. The duties of the priest are to perform certain rites at 
births, weddings, and other festivities, but especially to act as 
physician: for, since all sickness is due to the possession of the 
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sufferer by some demon, exorcism is the only rational means of 
cure. 

The Garo language, of which there are several dialects even 
within this limited area, structurally considered, lies on the 
border between the monosyllabic and agglutinative divisions of 
speech, and deserves attentive study. It has never been written 
by the people themselves, but has been printed in both Roman 
and Bencrali characters bv missionaries for translations of the 
Bible and other religious works. The language has adopted 
many Aryan words, which is not strange, considering how 
closely the Garos are invested by an Aryan population. We 
have a brief grammar by Keith, and a Garo-English dictionary. 
The Garos bear in general a high character for frankness and 
truthfulness, so far as they have not been corrupted by inter- 
course with the people of the plains. Their oaths are taken 
with peculiar solemnity, and are seldom broken. 

Following the border ranges directly eastward we come to the 
district known as the Khasi and Jaintia Hills. Its limits are 26'' 
9' 30"— 25^ 8' 28" N. lat. and 91" 9'— 92"* 51' 30" E. long., and 
its area is 6,157 square miles. It contains a population of about 
170,000 souls according to the census of 1881. The western 
part of the district is occupied by the Khasias, while the Jaintia 
Hills are the home of a closely allied people called Syntengs. 
The characteristics of the two tribes are so much alike that one 
description will suffice for both. Physically, they exhibit the 
Mongolian type — the Hat face, tawnv complexion, high cheek 
bones, oblique eyes, and scanty bearcf. They are small in stat- 
ure, but stout, and have an extraordinary development of the 
knees and calves. The Khasias can give no account of their 
primitive history, save the tradition that they once dwelt in the 
plains, and were driven to the hills bv some convulsion of na- 
ture. They first became known to Europeans when the East 
India Company acquired the sovereignty of Bengal in 1765, but 
did not in any way become subject to British authority. It has 
been about fiftv years since thev came directlv or indirectlv 
under foreign restniint. The whole of the Jaintia and a part 
of the Khasi Hills are now British possessions; the remainder is 
broken up into petty democracies, each governed by a chief, 
who is appointed by election, but always taken from the same 
family. 

The Khasias are not remarkable either for intelligence or en- 
ergy, and have made little progress in the useful arts. They 
have no fixed standards of measure, and distance is estimated 
by the number oi pan leaves chewed, each lasting about half an 
hour. Their dress, though rather more ample than that of the 
Garos, is not woven by themselves. The houses of the poorer 
classes arc built with stone, mud, or plank walls and thatched 
roof; while those of the well-to-do are more solidly constructed, 
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ani'j-t r-. 1 :..- Kr.a-::i:^. :t!:-.r L.;rr.;r.^ t;:e cead. deposit tb 
a "r *::'.'- ::r.''.:r :•. or'.ac tlrit -t.r.-j .-:.::/■: rtci ?to:I-Iike on shor 
Tiii'.rtr-. -^r «-rect r- •.;;;:: r:- r.: !::':> :■ ■ ■ rL-L-rve :hc mcnior\- of th« 
^ic-.'i'l. Tiii- -: P..;'.: *.ar cu-::ni. '.■.:; :c:: t.i.:c> not occur elsewher 
in A"ji'im. :-? exactly rLj^r-. J::cj».: :in::::^ the Ho> of Centra 
Iruji.'i. and rai-crr t::c -i:?:»:cion that there may have been som 
anci'jnt connection b'jt\^een the t'.\ tr:be<. 

Thr nrlij^ion of the Kha^ias :< of tiie simple type alread 
described, but ^hows the inriiien».e of Hindu ideas. Thev niak' 
much of inLanlr.tions and <acri rices to avert cahimitir^s, and ar 
particularly fond of divinin;^^ by the con ten is of e^jg^s. The^ 
believe in a future life and in tlie tran<mi;;ration of souls, ihoufjl 
these doctrines do not seeni to ailect conciuct. The lan^ua^e o 
the Kha>ias and Syntcni^s, oi which there are several dialects 
di tiers >o much fn^m surroundin:^^ tnn^ues that it has l:een pro 
visionallv set in a fan^ily bv itself. It is essentiallv monosvllabit 
with a tendency to a ;,';{] uti nation. Grammatical relations :in 
indicated for the most part bv tiie simple iuxtaposilion of words 
each of whiih has an independent use and meanin*j. It recog- 
nizes ina«i uline and feminine, but no neuter Render. The lan- 
;(ua;;«: has no literature, nor written character, but Roman and 
I>irn;;ali l\ pe has bi:en used to print translations of the Xew 
Tc-^i anient and elementary books into Khasi. We have a small 
but v(!rv acceptable grammar with readin^f lessons and vocab- 
ularv bv Kev. \\*. l*r\se. Calcutta, iS>^: and it is understood 
that a Khasi-iCn;^Iisli diclicjiiary is in preparation. 

C'rrjssin;^ th«* Kapili river, which forms the eastern bounchirj" 
of the Jainiia I liils, we enter the country of the Naga tribes, 
whi( h spread over the rem. lining border land as far as the east- 
ern extremity ofa\ssam. Before describin^^ this lar^e and inter- 
rest in;^ pcf)ple we will speak briellv of two less important 
triJM'.s wl>i(h ha\e found homes on tluMr western borders, 

'I 1m! aMikirs are settled amon^ the low hills alon*; the Kapili, 
fii) the northern side of the hifjhland. They are peaceful in dis- 
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position and resort freely to the vallej' to trade. They have a 
fine physique; but are somewhat lacking in courage, and stand 
in dreaci ot their neighbors. Their houses are built upon plat- 
forms, ten or twelve feet above the ground, and are reached b}' 
notched poles or ladders, which for greater security are drawn 
up at night. Their religion is Pagan, but infected with Hindu 
ideas. They are excessively superstitious, and when unable to 
overcame the visitations of disease by the usual orterings, they 
are wont to forsake everything and flee to the jungles. 

The Kukis, who occupy nearly the same region but farther to 
the south, are the only fragments of a large and powerful tribe 
or series of tribes, extending through Kachar and Manipur down 
into British Burmah. They wear little clothing and are exceed- 
ingly filthy in habits. They are great smokers, and like some 
other tribes, are fond of sipping the oil of tobacco which col- 
lects in the bottom of the pipe bowl. They have hereditary 
chiefs to whom thev vield obedience. Their notions of a future 
life are unusually clear. It is a state where men are rewarded 
according to their deeds. The angel of death conveys the souls 
of the good, to the gods, where they have every enjoyment; 
while the souls of the bad are subjectected to the worst tortures 
which their imaginations can devise. 

The X<?g^7s not only are the most numerous and wide-spread 
of the rude tribes of Assam, but they excite our interest on 
account ot their manly qualities. Their country stretches 
from southwest to northeast between the 93d and the 97th 
degrees of east longitude. The western portion, where the hills 
approach nearest the Brahmaputra, is known as the Nag*^ Hills 
district, and is under direct British control. The tribes farther 
cast are more independent, and their country has never been 
carefully surveyed. The name Niiga has been variously derived 
from the liengali nangta ' naked,' the Kachari naga ' young 
man,' 'warrior,' or from the Sanskrit nagd ' snake,' thus connect- 
ing them with the serpent worship, once so prevalent in India. 
No precise statement can be made of the number of the Naga 
tribes, but it is said to be not less than thirty, all of whom speak 
dialects, and perhaps we ought to say languages, mutually un- 
intelligible. This diversit}^ of speech, existing sometimes among 
tribes, not more than a day's journey apart, is quite remark- 
able; and is doubtless in part owing to the broken character of 
their country, and in part also to the state of perpetual warfare 
in which they live. It should be said, too, that since the name 
Naga is not used by the people themselves, but was first applied 
to them by the Assamese, it may include tribes of different 
ethnic connections. 

In the present state of our knowledge, any classification of 
these tribes must be regarded as provisional. Lieut. Col. R. G. 
Woodthorpe, than whom no one has enjoyed better opportuni- 
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•'ilJ -.1 ill' .Lull 'T **f.;ilj) of a f'»r, an<l h.i.> ais«.» submitted to the 
|ii'.'' . nf t.it«i»»in;.;, u itli wliicli thcsi: people (greatly (lis ti^^^irti 
ill' ir l",.Ii. .. 'I licy ;ir(.- satisfirfl with one wife, who is expected 
tn d'l.ill tin- li;ir(l work, hill is otherwise- well treated. 

\Vr ii.ivr little (lellnittr information rei£ardin<f the rcHirion of 
tin- .\.ii;.i >, hut it seems to consist chielly in propitiatory otlbr- 
in«4s to m;iN'volrnt spirits. They make nuich of omens, and 
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when about to start on an expedition, often cut a soft reed into 
slices, and judge of the probable result by the way the slices 
fall. In disposing of the dead, the body is taken from the vil- 
lage and suspended from a tree in a boat-like coffin until it has 
wasted away, when the skeleton is brought back and funeral 
ceremonies are held. These consist of dancing, feasting, and 
passionate denunciation of the demon who carried oft' the spirit 
of the deceased. At the conclusion, the remains are burned, 
buried, or preserved in little wooden structures, according to 
the custom of each tribe. The Nagiishave no hereditary chiefs 
nor organized system of government. When convened in 
assembly, some influential man is chosen as spokesman, and the 
elders advise regarding the interests of the tribe ; but no author- 
ity is vested in either party. The punishment of injuries is left 
to the parties most concerned, and tie fear of revenge seems to 
act as a powerful restraint upon disorder. The principal tribes 
of Eastern Nagas are, from west to east, the Hatigonia, Tab- 
lung, Joboka, Bardwaria and Xamsangia. They difter in a 
marked degree from the western tribes, in the scantiness of 
their clothing. In some tribes the men — less often the women — 
wear no clothing except their head, or m<nallic ornaments. In 
others, the young men assume a loin-cloth at marriage. In 
other respects the general description of Naga customs above 
will serve for all the tribes, though there are numerous vari- 
ations in details. 

We have now come around to the point whence we started 
on our survey of the tribes living on the border of the Assam 
valley. We are strongly tempted to descend the southern 
slope of the highland and visit the kindred tribes whose home 
is in the mountains south of Assam, but this would lead -us too 
far at present. 

It only remains to say a few words concerning the non-Aryan 
tribes of the valley, who have not refused intercourse with their 
Hindu conquerors, and have for the most part adopted their 
civilization. Passing over some inferior tribes, or sub-tribes, we 
shall notice the Ahams, Chutias, Lalangs, Koch, Mech and 
Kachari. We have already (p. loi). spoken of the Ahams. 
They are found in all parts of the valley, but chiefly in the east- 
ern portion. They number about 1 50,000, and are not distin- 
guishable, except in features, from low-caste Hindu. The 
Chutias are supposed to have entered Assam from the north- 
east, but at what time is not known. They became for a sea- 
son the ruling power, but were driven from lower Assam by 
the Koch, and in upper Assam were reduced to subjection by 
the Ahams in the thirteenth century. They early gave up their 
language and primitive customs. A fragment of their speech is 
thought to have been preserved by a little colony in the dis- 
trict of Lakhimpur, who call themselves Deori Chutia. The 
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Chutias now differ so little from Hindus in ph>'sical trait> iha: 
their nun-Aryan origin has sometimes been questioned. They 
number about 50,000, and are found mostly in upper -.Xssani. 
The Lalanj^s, whose home is in the Nowjj^onj^ district, arc cI«K-ciy 
allied to the Kaeharis, and number about 3j^,cx)o. T\\z) 
have in part adopted Hindu customs, but arc said to have re- 
tained their lan^ua<;e, thouijjh usin^^ Assamese trot- ly. Ti.c 
Koch are one of the most important of the tribes, earh' inva- 
din*^ Assam. Tliey are found m all parts of the vaJlcv, and 
spread westward into l>f!i^al where they are represented in the 
little kinijilom of Kuch l>ehar. Thev number not less than one and 
a half millions, liie <^n-eater part of whom have adoj->ted Hindu 
usages. A remnant. amountin<j to 10,000, and livincr at the fi^l 
of tlie (jaro Hills, still retain their ancient customs. T'he Koch 
entered Assam from the west, and lounded a powerful kingdom, 
whicli lasted several centuries, but was linallv overthrown bv 
the Muliammadans in the west and the Ahamsin the east. The 
Koch are remarkable for their very d;»rk complexion, ditlering 
in this respect from the other tribes of the valley. Their ethnic 
connections and early historv are buried in obscuritw Col. 
Dalton n.'^ards them as an ollshoot from the Dravidian stock, 
driven out of the Ganges valley by advancing Aryans. Others 
have connected them with the Negritos. The Mechs and 
Kacharis are closely allied branches of a <^reat peoj">le who early 
spread over lower Assam and eastern IJengal. They liave a 
lighter complexion and more marked Mongolian features than 
the Koch. Some of the Kacharis have become completely 
Hinduized, and have settled down to agriculture in the plains. 
A lar^e j)ortion prefer a home amon^ the low hills at the edge 
of the v.dley, where they lead a nomadic life, and preserve with 
greater or lesspurity, their primitixe beliefs. The ^Icchs sinj;ju- 
larly clin^ to the marshy and fever breeding jungles at the foot 
of the mountains, which by long habit have become more salu- 
brious to them than the open phiins. 

We have now described the most important of the non-Aryan 
tribes of the northeastern frontier of India. Hasty and imper- 
fect as our sketch has been, we trust that enough has been said 
to >.how that Assam ])resents an extensive field of almost virgin 
soil for the labors of the scholar. Here owe can study religious 
beliefs, social and civil institutions, under most primitive condi- 
tions; and especially the great diversity of huiguai^es, which we 
have observed, cann^^t but furnish \aluable illustrations of the 
laws which govern the ileveloi)ment of human speech, whenever 
thev shall have been attentivelv studied. 

r.')\\ iMiiN ( iii.i K<.l.. lJniii-\\ i«.k. Mr. JOM.N AVIvK^'. 
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READ IJEFOKE A SOCIKIY AI' MILTUN, Wl^. 

In presenting to this body the results of some investigations 
made during the fall of 1874, among the mounds at Indian Hill 
and at the foot of Koshkonong lake, I naturally ft el much em- 
barrassment. My very limited acquaintance with the sciences of 
Archaeology and Ethnology, will necessarily confine me to a 
simple presentation of facts and things as they came under- my 
observation, leaving you to draw therefrom your own conclu- 
sions. A small party, composed mostly of students, under the 
direction of Pres. W. C. Whitford, of Milton College, were en- 
gaged in the work, spending in all about five days. The first 
works examined are situated on sections nineteen and twenty in 
the town of Fulton, on the right or northerly bank of Rock 
river, one mile below the village of Indian Ford, and three- 
fourths of a mile above the mouth of the Catfish creek. This 
is the locality described by Dr. I. A. Lapham in "Antiquities of 
Wisconsin," under the name of *' Indian Hill." The crest of 
the hill is ninety to one hundred feet above the bed of the river, 
the river bank itself being about thirty feet high and quite steep. 
Here are twelve long mounds or embankments, averaging about 
six feet in width and two and one-half in height, and of varying 
length, the longest being two hundred feet, the shortest ninety 
feet. Ten of them are nearly at rightangles to the course of the 
river. Of the others, one, running parallel with the river, joins 
the lower ends of the two parallel mounds, forming the third 
side of a parallelogram, the fourth, or upper side being open. 
The remaining one extends along the river bank joining one of 
the longer ones at right angles. Near the center of the line is 
what Dr. Lapham called a "dugway." Although at the 
present time it shows no traces of artificial construction, there is 
nothing in the conformation of the land to indicate that it is a 
natural water course. The area covered by this system of works 
is small, being about three hundred yards in length by one hun- 
dred yards in breadth, and containing something more than nine 
acres. There are additional mounds on the Catfish bottom, 
which are not included in this description, and which do not 
properly belong in this series of works. The soil of the hill is 
quite gravelly, and covered with a second growth of oak. 

We commenced work on the conical mound ^marked "A" in 
the accompanying cut Fig. i). The top of the mound had 
been cut away some years ago by a party who, however, only 
penetrated to a depth of two feet. As we found it, it was six 
feet high and thirty feet in diameter. Beginning at the south 
edge, which almost overhangs the river bank, we opened a 
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of reddish sand-stone, mottled with light and dark spots, auite 
smooth and rounded on three sides. The fourth side v.as oro- 
ken; three-quarters of an inch from the broken end is a small 
hole, drilled from both sides. This stone is two and three-quar- 
ter inches long, one and one-half inches wide and one-quarter 
inch thick, and mav have been an ornament or amulet. 

The small mounds at '*B" and "C," each about ten feet in 
diameter and three feet high, were then examined, but were 
devoid of any remains whatever. 

Our next work was at the top of the hill w^here were two 
large mounds of equal size, being forty feet in diameter, and six 
feet high. In the center of each of these we sunk a shaft. 
After removing the surface soil to the depth of six inches, we 
came upon remains of fire occupying an area of several feet. 
Ashes, charcoal and burned stone were found in abundance, 
with a few fragments of charred bone, and the underlying earth, 
to the depth of several inches, was burned quite hard. An 
arrow-head and a harpoon-point of a dark rolored stone were 
found in one of these mounds. We carried our excavations to 
the bottom of the mounds, but found nothing more. 

Returning to the foot of the hill, we made a partial examina- 
tion of the tumuli "f " and " g," each of about the same size as 
the one first opened. 

The one marked " f" was, indeed, identical in construction 
with that first examined, and it contained also, the two deposits 
of human remains, one at the top, the other at the bottom. 
They were, however, much decayed, and we were unable to re- 
move them in good condition. The last mound opened was 
the one marked ** g," and it was only opened to the depth of 
two feet, where the bones of an Indian were exposed. This 

mound, unlike all the 
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others examined, was 
composed almost en- 
tirely of gravel. 
Darkness interrupted 
our work here, and 
circumstances have 
prevented us from 
Ki^. 2. resuming it. We 

thus made an exam- 
ination, more or less complete, of seven of the mounds at Indian 
Hill. Three of them proved to be tumuli, two sacrificial, and with 
regard to the remaining two, we found no evidence as to their use. 
As complete an observation as possible was made of all the 
crania found, and a very general agreement noticed in the con- 
formation of all those taken from the bottom of the tumuli. 
Those from the upper deposit were of the Indian type. 

There are remaining a number of mounds, west of those 
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.\ ;/'/r*:'.r: '/f tl:^- v. "r!:- ar-; i:i Cv.!*ivat'jr: rlc'.-i-, and r::c ;:-jij:.: 
'/f tli'; iii'i'.ri'l- lia-. h':':!i nia^.:ria!!-." r':'!-.;cLd bv rciiec^^e ■ -''- - 
irj'/;,. Jf'.p: til': n;:ir-''Jii;ij;in;4s, fra;4:n'jnt-> of potterv. f^ ;•:::-:■ :' 
it. ' on-.i'!rrab!'/ oi nanir nt- r], arr^»'.v. ■^w.ar and IiarD-"-"- r --.-■■"--= 
•' rajj'.i-. aii'l axr.- ar^j foiitvi in ahMn'lancc. A numb;.r ofVicCv- 
of nati-.'. i.'>\,\t*.Y lia*. '; a!-'i !;-.«. n jjicl.'jrl n;> liLrc. 

Our first work lit: re v. :i^ 
tl'.«; Mjjcnin-^ of a nii»i:::.; ^ 
feet liii^h and 40 feet in ci:rt::v 
«t<:r ■pS.jl- Fi.c^. 2, by means 
«'f tlu.trc'ch. Tlie material 
of this mound was the i.'r- 
dinar\' surface soil, mixed 
uitli which were numerous 
rocks, .sunic of large size. 
A black oak 12 inches in 
diameter ^rcw upon tlie top. 
At tlic Center of the mound 
(»ur excavation revealed a 
cavity in tlic natural soil, 5 
l<( 1 I'Hi^;, ;'/ f'-'t u idi.', and ijj feet dee[). The earth coni- 
jjo.-iii'; thr -.ides and bottom of tliis pit was leaked (juite hard, 
as was that imm'(h"at«;l>' above it, tlie heat having been suflFi- 
I H Mt to ( han-,(rtln: h"mesinne,mi.\e<l with the soil, into quicklime. 
In tlir <a^t en<l of the cavit}' was the skelet(.)n of an adult, in 
tiir \\r-A i'\\{\ that of a ^mall chiUl. The bones were so much 
di< a\i'd, and so broken that we could save nothing of value. 
I hr mound ** b " w vs ne.\t opened. It is within a few yards of 
the river, and had an altitude of thirteen feet, and a diameter of 
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seventy-five feet. We sunk a shaft five feet wide by eight feet 
long in the center. The material of which it is composed is iden- 
tical with the soil of the river bank at this point, being a black 
loam with a large proportion of sand. It had mixed with it an 
immense quantity of the muscle-shells, two varieties of " Unio," 
which are abundant in the river. 

At the depth of twelve feet a deposit of ashes was encoun- 
tered three to four inclies in thickness, and immediately below 
the ashes was a flattish stone weighing in the neighborhood of 
150 pounds. 

Removing the stone we found many fragments of decayed 
wood or bark, and under these a human skeleton, the bones in- 
termingled with ashes. Neither the bones nor the surrounding 
earth showed any traces of fire, so that the ashes must have 
been brought from some other locality and deposited with, and 
above the remains. Two skeletons were uncovered here, but 
one of whidi was at all perfect. Part of the bones were, ap- 
parently, nearly dissolved by the action of the alkali. One 
skull from this mound, although much broken up, I have re- 
stored sufficiently to make some measurements and photographs. 

The measurements of this skull, and the one from Indian Ilill, 
are appended hereto, and are as follows: 

Skull from Indian Hill : 

Inchfs. 

longitudinal diameter .-->..._ 7.07 

Parietal diameter .._._-,. ^.^i 

Fnmtal diameter -------- 3.40 

Vertical diameter .--..--- ^.^^ 

Occipita-frrmtal arch, (from nasal depression to foramen magnum) - 14. 

lIuriztMital circumference -...._. 19.80 

Greatest transverse diameter (being through the tcmjx)ral region) - - 5.48 

(.'ubic caixicity -.--.-.. O7.5 

Facial Angle ----- - - 78*^ 

Skull from foot of Lake Koshkonong : 

Inches. 
Lonj^itudinal diameter ------- 7.25 

Paritrtnl diameter - - - - - - - 5.75 

Frontal diameter -------- 4.37 

Vertical diameter ------- 6.20 

Occij)it<)- frontal arch ------- J5'30 

Ilori/ontal circumference ------ 21.22 

(Ireatcst transverse diameter (temporal) ----- 5.90 

Cubic capacity -------- 85. 

Facial angle --------- 

The prominent supercilliary ridges and the great outward 
sweep of the zygomatic arch, arc noticeable in both these crania. 
The smaller one luis also the Ossa Wcrvtensia; and the jaws arc 
proganthous, the front teeth of the lower jaw shutting directly 
against those of the upper. It will also be noticed that the 
greatest transverse diameter in these skulls is through the 
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temjx^ral region. Just above the canaj for the ear. n^H . 
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iivs u]Jiy^r portion of the parietal?. We noticed in neaxbr^K ^ 
ih*s :^>:tletor> taken from the botto: 



the mofl':Tn Incian .ro far as my observation s^es, h is 

We noticed in nea: , 
m of the mounds, the^^^ ^ 
in^ of the tibia, memi-'ncd by Dr. Foster and others. 

From th:-^ *hort sketch vf •.•ur work it will be scent: 
still an opportunity fcr cxtenced research at both thej 
visited by u-r. c-pec:a!!y tiiu latter one. Along the shoG 
Lake Ko^hkonon-, there are doubtless roo mounds as ye 
disturbed, and 1 tru^t that the c-oming summer "will bring, 
one with time and ability to make a thorough investigatitt 
that locality. 

M:i 'N, W:-. \V. P. ClAMi 



KMBLEMATIC MOUNDS AS WORKS OF ART. 

THK A!l IJ I I'hS ol 1 HK AM*! M > KFi-KK>E.VTEI». 

In .studyinj^ the emblematic mounds we have thus k\ 
considered them irom a scientific stand point, having given e3»' 
cial attention to their shapes, and by their shapes having idat^ 
ficd the animals represented. We now turn to another aspect 
of the subject and propose to crmsider the mounds as works o{ 
art. In doin^ so we shall c^ivc attention to attitudes of Ac 
animals represented and in these find the evidence of artisdc 
skill. It is a very interestin«x fact that the attitudes of the 
animals arc presented to us by the mounds in a verv life-like 
manner, .so that the effigies are exceedingly attractive 'as works 
of art. The study of the mounds is in fact like a studv of the 
animated nature. It not only bnngs before us the grand di- 
visions of the animal kinj^dom and suggests methods of classifi- 
cation according to their haunts and habits, which are very 
suggestive viewed in a scientific light, but it brings before us 
the peculiar attitudes and positions of the animals which prove 
attractive to the eye, viewed in an artistic sen.se. We do not say 
that they were intended as works of art, or that the build- 
ers of the mounds were trained artists whose effort was to 
make them artistic, any more than we maintain that they 
were educated scientists acquainted with classification 
of science; but this is the fact concerning them, the builders of 
the effigies were both naturalists and artists who were uncon- 
scious of their knowledge and skill, and their w-orks are more 
interesting because of their very naturalness. It is one effort 
of art to reach the point of naturalness, so that the expres- 
siveness and simplicity of nature may come forth free from the 
factitious and artificial iippcarance. Here, however, we have 
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a native art which presents this peculiarity to perfection, 
the skill of the builders having been exercised in the most 
natural way and the objects wrought out by them coming before 
us in the most natural and life-like shapes. It is worthy of no- 
tice that art existed among the primitive races, and that in some 
directions it reached a high degree of perfection, even at a very 
early period. For skill in portraying the animal shapes, the 
primitive artists were even superior to many of the modern and 
trained sculptors and painters. 

We do not need to dwell upon this point, but would merely 
say that the earliest specimens of art in all countries have 
abounded with animal figures, and that the period which may 
be considered the child-like age of the race has furnished many 
beautiful specimens of art, showing that there is a natural faculty 
in the human race, which enables men., even when untrained, to 
imitate animal forms. The relics which have come to us from 
rude and uncivilized people often present specimens of carving 
and drawing which are absolutely astonishing. The early 
coins of Greece and Troy contain animal figures; the sculptures of 
Assyria, Babylon, and Egypt, also contain the statues of animals, 
which, viewed in an artistic light, are admired by all classes. 
The specimens of pottery, the carved pipes of the mound builders 
contain animal figures. The totem posts, carved boats, and the or- 
namented implements found among the Thlinx kects of the north- 
west coast illustrate the same point. The art of carving animal 
tlgures reached a high point among these races. The same 
thing is true with the inhabitants of Mexico and Central Amer- 
ica. The sculptured facades of their palaces abound with ani- 
mal shapes and the carved idols and images present many 
animal figures. One explanation of this is that the native races 
were familiar with animal life, and as they had much imitative 
skill they were able to portray the animals in a natural and life- 
like manner. Another explanation is that the so-called animal 
worship which prevailed among the primitive races, gave them 
a great admiration for animals, and led them to notice and to be 
impressed by the shapes and attitudes of the animals. They were 
regarded by them as divinities, and their moods were considered 
to be expressive of the mind of the Divinity and conveyed to their 
superstitious minds great awe and fear. This fact throws light 
upon the specimens of art and animal figures which have come 
down to us from the early and primitive times. A com- 
parison between the carved bone implements taken from the 
caves of Europe with the bone implements found among the 
Esquimaux proves that the primitive races were skillful m drawing 
animal shapes. The same conclusion, we think, will be reached 
by our readers when they come to see how skillful the emblematic 
mound-builders were in the same work. The writer has come 
in contact with native artists at the west, and found that their 
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skill in dcpiclincj animals was perfectly natural, and noticci I'r.i: 
it .^LL-nied easy for them tu not only draw the shape of r 
animal but to ;^ive it an expressive utlilude. Traveiers ar( 
eariv settlers who were in tlii? state while the Indian races wcr 
still inhahitin;: it. have alao inlornied the writer that ihev h::vi 



even if thuv are artistic in their sliapcs, but they are intercstin. 
as lliey brin^ before us the native artists in all the: 
uncon>!cious skill and make us to see how familiar l!ie> 
artists were with animal life. We do not think th: 
there was anv set rule bv which the eth^^ies were erected c 
that any established order or style o! representiiiir the aninu 
exislird, for everythin;^ seems to be perfectly natural, and ll: 
j)erfeclion of the artist is tiiat tlu-y were so artless. 

The attitudes of the animals illustrate a point \vorthy of n 
tici*. The animals come before us as illustrations ol animate 
nalurr and the scene becomes as lull of life almost as it tl 
animals were restored to the native liaunts. Xothin*^ Cc 
j>resent to us a greater variety nor a more interesting stuti 
than the eili;^ies do. The several points to which we shi 
refer will illustrate the artistic skill of the emblematic mour 
builders. Our readers will, however, consider th 
this skill ia not to be brought before them by pen \ 
paper. The descriptions which we shall give are mere hint 
The skill exhibited by the artists can be appreciated only bye: 
c'lmining the effigies themselves. There are effigies in existcm 
which retain the original shaj)e ami symmetry, and sucli convt 
an iiU a of artistic beauty which is not given by the ordinal 
sj)ecimi.-ns. We are aware that many, who look upon the cfi 
gius obliterated by time as they are, and in the midst of tl: 
works of civilizali(jn, fail to see the resemblances to the attitudt 
of animals which we have describetl, but these descriptions ai 
not taki-n from obliterated mounils, and are not based upon th 
imprrfect data with which many come in contact. l\aniiliarity wit 
the mounds from childhootl has -'iven the writer an ideaof tliei 
s\ inmrtr\', which few LTet bv nassiuL:" observation. When w 
spi;ak of the attituiles, we speak not so much from what we hav 
si-in in anv i)articular localitv. but from what we have scon i 
many localities, so that the i)oints which we make are percepti 
ble to us while they are imperceptible to others. We do no 
consider the descrii)tions overdrawn. 

1. The first point to which we refer is the variety cor 
tained in the attitudes of the animals. We furnish a serie 
of cuts to show how the different animals are made t 
assume a great variety of attitudes. The scries might b 
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indefinitely increased, for if there is one thing more percepti- 
ble than another in the effigies, it is this, that the attitudes 
arc so varied. We confine ourselves mainly to the land 
animals, and give only a few specimens of these. There is, 
howexcr, scarcely a group of effigies in the state in which new 
cittitudes are not perceptible, and we therefore only hint at the 
point, and refer our readers to the mounds themselves as illus- 
trations. The descriptions and figure are based upon an accu- 
rate and careful survey. 

The writer has found by experience that the plotting of the 
mounds by actual measurement, always brings out the attitudes 
of the animals, and has frequently corrected his own drawings 
by a second measurement. We take the bear as a specimen, 
but would say, there are many other effigies which illustrate the 
point even better than the bear. We find that there are five or six 
attitudes in which this creature is represented, each effigy be- 
ing expressive of some attitude which is natural with the bear. 
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The shape of the animal, is natural and life-like, but the attitudes 
exhibit the various dispositions or moods of the bear, showing 
that the artists were familiar with all the habits of the animal 
and were very skillful in representing them. 

Two of these figures are taken from the works of Squier and 
Davis. One was situated in Richland county, and was first de- 
scribed by Mr. R.Taylor. It was fifty-six feet long and twenty 
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inches high. The second was discovered at Blue River, on 
Kngh'sh Prairie. It was eighty-four feet long and six feet high. 
The third was discovered by Dr. I. A. Lapham. It formerly ex- 
isted at Honey Creek, and represents the bear as in the attitude of 
climbing. Ihe fourth was found by Dr. Lapham, at Otter Creek. 
The effigy does not resemble the bear so much as the other fig- 
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ures, and yet was intended to represent one attitude of the animal. 
The fifth was also discovered by Dr. Lapham, and was found 
by him at Sauk Prairie.* A similar effigy has been discovered by 
the author at Lake Monona. The sixth was described by Dr. De 
Harte. It was found by him on the Asylum grounds, north of 
Lake Mendota. These are all isolated effigies, and cannot be 
said to have any other use than as representations of the ani- 
mals, though it is possible that they were employed as totems. 
The bear was a common totem among the native races, and its 
form was often used in native heraldry to indicate the clan or 
tribal connection of individuals or families. The effigy of the 
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bear placed on the ground near the residence of some chief or 
prominent person, may have represented the totem or clan sign 
of the chief, ver\' much as the totem posts found in the north- 
west coast, and among the Aleutian Islands do at the present 
time. This may also explain the attitudes of the animal as they 
are seen in the effigies. We know that pictures of animals were 
frequently placed on the grave posts, and that the attitudes of 
the animal became expressive of the incidents or events in the 
history of the individual. There are many illustrations of this. 
Schoolcraft has given cuts representing the totems of the Sioux 
and Chippewas. lie says: " The grave board contains the sym- 
bolic, or representative figure which records, if it be a warrior, 
his totem; that is to say, the svmbol of his family or sirname, 
or such arithmetical or other devices as seem to denote how 
many times the deceased has been in war parlies, and how 
manv scalps he has taken from the enemy, two points on which 
the reputation is essentially based." The attitudes of the animal, 
then, were probably significant, and the variety of the attitudes 
is worth noteini^ on this account. We need onlv to remember 
thatt he natives had the same love of approbation that civilized 
people have, and if they could not record their deeds by written 
language, they could, nevertheless, make them known by pic- 
tures. We may conclude the animal shape as expressive of 
the clan or tribal connection, and that the attitudes were ex- 
pressive of personal history. 1'he effigy was a totem 

'Sec Sniitlisunian C'ontril)iition>, Vol. I, Plate XLIII. 
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. 'ihovving the tribal connection, and a symbol showing what 
Jivinity had appeared to the chief in his dreams. It would also 
•represent the legend or traditionary record of the individual, 
and would serve as a sort of picture writing, which to the na- 
tive eye would be expressive of the life, character and history 
of the individual. There are efHmes of this kind which were 
placed in the midvSt of villa^je inclosures. They apparently 
serve no othtT purpose than to mark the spot w-here some per- 
son had once dwelt, and where possibly he was buried. 

As an illustration of this point, we would refer to a locality 
near Madison. Here, on the ground formerly owned by Gov. 
Washburn, is what we have taken as the site of an ancient 
village, the walls surrounding the place giving indications to 
this effect. There are at this place various effigies, which are 
scattered over the surface of the ground, without regard to 
their use. either as defense or lookout, giving the idea that 
they may have been totems in front of some habitation. 
Among the effigies so situated is a bear, a bird, two rabbits, two 
lynxs and a panther. See Figs. 7 1 and 72. Some of these effigies 
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are situated on the edge of a swail, indicating that they were used 
as partial guards, but others, those of the rabbit and hare, are 
situated in the midst of the so-called village. The attitudes of 
the effigies are all of them indicative of a peaceful condition. 
The panther crouches as if at rest, the bird soars in the air, and 
the lynx stands quietly, every effigy having the same expressive 
attitude, the indication being that village life was here enjoyed, 
and the totems of the village were placed at the very doors of 
the houses, as if they were enjoying the security and the vil- 
lagers were themselves partaking of their peaceful mood. 
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The ancestor worship which prevailed, would account for il 
location of the effigy. It was a superstition among the naiivi 
that the spirit of the dead remained near the fjrave, and gre 
care was taken to appease the spirits and to keep them at pea 
with the livinff. There was also an endearment which led 
the placin<j of the distinguished dead close b^' the living, 
sense of protection was secured by the presence of the effiij}' 
some prominent person. The emblematic mounds were I'r 
quently burial mounds, and, as such, were at times scattered i 
discriminatelv over the surface of the earth. This, then, is i\ 
first use of the efligy to which we would refer. ConfirmatO! 
of this we might speak of the great number of elK^jies whii 
are thus found scattered about without any apparent order i 
intent. 





I. 
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We take an illustration of this from the survey of IMr. H. 
Canficld, who was an early settler in the state, and a great s\ 
dent of the emblematic mounds. 1 Ic has depicted a group 
effigies which formerly existed on the banks of the ]-5ai 
boo River, close by the village i^f Baraboo. See Pig. 7 
It is a remarkable group, but has now nearly disappcare 
It will be noticed that in these localities a great variety of an 
mals is portrayed and that the animals are given in a ver^- di 
ferent attitude. The four-footed cre.itures abound here moi 
than birds. Among these the most prominent are the weasc 
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dead. The natives supposed that the animals were ancestors 
and that they had ^reat control over their destiny. The totems 
were then expressive, both of tribal connections and of the 
tribal ancestry. Alonjr with this notion of an animal ancestry, 
there was connected another, namely, that of a divinity. The 
animal divinities were supernatural creatures, who ruled in the 
Te^ilms of the spirit. They were not only divinities, but they 
were also the spirits of the dead. The doctrine prevailed that 
the spirits of the dead entered into animals or took animal 
shapes. The rudimentary form of all religion, Mr. Herbert 
Spencer says, is the propitiaiion of dead ancestors. The custom 
of worshiping the dead was common. One of the most im- 
portant religious ceremonies of the Ojibwas was the feast of 
th*^ dead, in which they kindled a tire at the graves, and 
burned meat as sacrifice to the dead. The Virginians 
also worship the manes of those buried in their tumuli. 

There is no doubt then that the presence of the animal effi- 
gies in connection with the burial place was significant of the 
religious faith and that the custom of erecting these effigies 
sprang fro""* their animal worship. Perhaps this will explain 
tho care with which the effigies were constructed. It is re- 
markable with what skill the effigies were shaped. This skill is 
mainly exercised in depicting the attitudes. A soul or spirit 
was thrown into these so that the effigies became very expres- 
sive. The religious faith expended itself upon these works, but 
the faith apprehended the spirit and sought to delineate it in the 
effigy. Animal spirits were worshipped and feared, and what- 
ever could express that spirit had great power over the people. 
There is no doubt then that the attitudes were made to illus- 
trate the spirit of the animal. This gave a naturalness to the 
attitudes. The people were very impressible. The fear which 
they had made them so, even if they were not naturally im- 
pressible. The skill of the artist is in his impressibility and in 
his power in reaching or effecting the impressibility of others. 
The natives were on this account true artists. Just as the religi- 
ous emotions in the times of Raphael and Guido gave such a 
wonderful charm to the face of women, the mariolatry of the 
period having almost apotheosized womanly beauty, so in 
this period of animal worship and demonolatry the religious 
sense gave a wonderful expressiveness to animal shapes. 

The wild sons of the forest were more impressible than we. 
True children of nature, they drank in the spirit of the scenes. 
Their untutored mind had no knowledge of Divinity, except as 
thev saw it ni the forms of nature. In a sense the earth itself 
was a Divinity, just as it was to the ancients, the great mother 
Demeter ruling over all, ;vhile the sun, as the father, was the 
over-shadowing power. To them there was a soul in everything; 
every cloud that cast its shadow across the sky, every change 
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that came upon the blue-waved lake, every season that Itf: 
foot-step in field or forest, was but the varied movement of :i: 
;jn:at Divinity. The smihn;^ meadow, the darkening fore?:, : 
rustiin;^ leaf. cvcr\-thin;^ in nature wa> expressive to then:. '• 
may, howjver. find the same impression, the scene remain* i 
th*: cffii^ies brin;^ back the animals to people the scene. 

As a picture of animal life, Ihc.-e j^roujjs are worthj- of -?:*.:. 
It is like entering into the haunts of the animals and ob^^jn: 
tli<:m as they move and act in their natural condi'tior:^. T 
cfH^^ies are not conventional, and ilo not present the animals 
stereotyped manner, but a wonderful freedom is displaved. T 
artists have j^reat skill in throv. inc,^ spirit and life into the ai 
tuderj of the animals. They are none of them constrained 
unnatural, but they move before us in all their native force, ea 
animal acting' out its own disposition, and each attitude havi 
some apparent intent before it. It is very interesting to go ii 
the midst of tliese effi'^ies to see how varied ever\" attitu 
is, and how true to nature every shape becomes. The see 
is alive with animals, every animal beinc; represented in t 
most expressive attitudes. These attitudes both represent t 
mitural pose of the animals, either as rampant or crouching, a! 
as jjrowlin^ after or pouncing upon their prey, as either antag 
nistic in conflict, or as victim and victorious. One sees the bir 
in flij^ht, chased by one deadlier, or soarinj^ peacefully with o\ 
spread wings, or occasionally with weary wings lapped a 
lagging; or again as darting through the air. The crane h 
the crook in his neck which the hunter knows to be peculiar 
the crane; the night hawk swoops in the way peculiar to th 
bird; the [)igc(m ilies with sharp, (juick wing; the eagle soa 
with stately measure; the wild geese fly in flocks or follow o: 
another in line; the hawk chases his prey with savage bill; tl 
king bird hangs close to the weary wing of the long wing< 
heron or crane. So too of the other animals; the turtle craw 
up from the channel of creek or river, and rests on the bro 
of the hill, or stretches neck and tail on its very summit. Tl: 
li/ard s[)reads out his crooked legs and narrow body and tape 
ing tail; the tadpole almost wiggles before one's eyes; the bul 
])out fl()j)s his tail, and his crooked body lies panting on the hil 
the snake twists his narrow body along the ridge; the otter lie 
with snout protruded ready for his slide; the fox creep 
stealthily; the mink drags his long and slender body along; th 
crawfish spreads his claws, and the skeptical critic stands an< 
says where did you see all this? It may be seen, nevertheles! 
The attitudes are indeed the most expressive and important pai 
of the animal and forms. Their attitudes were the expression 
of the spirit of the animals as they were known, but they wer 
also expressions of something more. If the mounds had an; 
significance this imitation itself conveyed the meaning. 
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It is not possible that all those thousands of elaborate and 
massive forms were designed only for the fancy and as a play- 
thing thrown upon the top of the earth. There is too much variety 
and too much expression for this. The attitudes then, had a signifi- 
cance as w-ell as the forms. There was the work of imagination 
in the attitudes, but it was probably an imagination controlled by 
their superstition. We come then to the religious significance 
of the mounds and say, did we know more of this we would 
know much more of the significance of the forms. 

There is one peculiarity about the animal effigies, and that is 
that the artist and the hunter were united in their construction, 
and they present to us animal life in all its natural state, and 
with the very wildness which once existed. This has, however, 
departed, and therefore the picture jjiven by the mounds is the 
more valuable. Sportsmen spend days and weeks upon the 
banks of these lakes, but they rarely become familiar with the 
habits of the animals. A few may come to understand in a 
verv limited extent the habits and wavs of the birds, but ihe 
wild animals have so departed from the region that supreme 
iljnorance prevails concerning them. A menagery may bring 
a few animals from distant countries, and imprisoned and con- 
strained as they are, they are looked upon by the crowds. In 
the zocjlogical gardens, birds and wild beasts are less constrained, 
but even here we see very little of the true nature of the ani- 
mals. The collection of the animals according to locality, and as 
the representations of the fauna of our countr}'', is a work which 
is becoming of great interest to intelligent persons. One of the 
most attractive features about the Centennial exhibition was 
that in the Colorado building. Here was a collection of the 
wild animals which abound in that state, the animals all being 
represented as they were seen by the huntress in their natural 
haunts. The collection was prepared by a woman, and proved 
how near to nature's heart a woman may become when she 
enters into the real spirit of nature. 

The naturalist takes the skeletons of animals and analyzes 
them and dissects but he rarely hunts. Naturalists as a class, 
are not acquainted with the habits and haunts of the animals, 
and are poor in their representation of animal life. They under- 
stand the anatomical peculiarities, and can describe the physical 
structure of the animals, but artists are much better acquainted 
with the attitudes and moods. The native hunters, how-ever, 
were artists as well as naturalists. They differed from modern 
sportsmen in that they became familiar with the very haunts of 
the creatures which they portrayed. They followed the animals 
and entered into their inmost life. Their zeal was expanded in 
tracking the animals to their inmost hiding place. The more 
intractable the animals were, the more their ardor was aroused. 
The inmost principle of wildness was understood by them, and 
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impres- 
sion-, whioh thL- ficI(K and liouscs make, to feel that it is a crallen' 
full of iif': and one which conforms to the scenery. " The ar- 
tist und'-TsfK/d how to translate pose into meaning and action 
into iitt';rance, anrl -elected those poses and actions which con 
vey the broadest and mo^t comprehensive ideas of the subject.* 
" He not only knows the posture or movement the anatomica 
structure of the animal renderb possible, but he knows precise!} 
in wliat d<:j;ree such picture or movement is modified by the an- 
imal's physical needs and instincts. " There is a subtle am 
deef) meaning to the effigies. At first there is the simole ani 
mal, loo simple to be artistically interesting, but upon Yurthe; 
study a deeper meaning appears in the attitudes. " The simpL 
animal avouches his ability to transcend any conception of him 
The instinct and capacity which inform all of his proceedint^s 
the surencss and efficiency of his every manifestation are inth< 
effigies, but they are concealed from a hasty glance by the ver\ 
perfection of their state. Once seen and comprehended, how- 
ever, they work upon the mind of the obser\'er with ar 
eve-r increasing jjower. They lead him into a new, strange anc 
fascinating world, and generously recompense him." Very few 
understand what perfection there was originally in these colossal 
shapes, carved out of the earth and covered with the green 
sward. They seem to move under one's feet. It always seems 
a great pity to have them disturbed. The wear of the elements 
has a tendency to destroy the sharpness of their outlines, but 
it did nr)t take away from the wildness or naturalness of the 
attitudes. The plow and the spade are the great disturbers or 
nature. The relic hunter is the iconoclast. Utility and curios- 
ity have invaded nature's art gallery and have made sad havoc. 
The images arc many of them destroyed. Artists occasionally 
enter the wild fastnesses of the west, and become familiar with 
the wild animals, that they may become familiar with their 
works. Tainting and sculpture have both been devoted to the 
representation of animal figures. Such artists as have given 
attention to this line have been admired. The paintings of 
Catlin are known and admired because of their excellence in 
portraying animal life. The government has purchased these 
at great expense and placed them in the museum, where they are 
safe. The recent review of the statuary by Kenney, in a popu- 
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lar journal,* has called attention to the beauty which the animal 
figures and attitudes that the animals have when shaped in 
bronze, but here we have in the earth-molds animal figures 
which are life-like and true to nature as any artist can make 
them, and yet we are careless in reference to their preser\'ation 
and their destruction is inevitable. As works of art and pictures 
of the native fauna we think these figures are invaluable, and 
make our plea that they be preserved. 

IT. We call attention to a second point in connection with 
the attitude ot the animals. The distinguishing peculiarity is 
that they have a hidden significance, and were expressive of 
the superstitious views with which the people regarded the an- 
imals. 

The significance of the attitudes may not be understood, but 
when viewed in connection with the moods of the animals and 
especially with relation to the office which they served they be- 
come expressive of a hidden meaning. The moods of the ani- 
mals are depicted in the attitudes presented by the effigies, but 
these moods are expressive of something more. It is interesting 
to go from group to group, and to see how expressive every 
effigy is. If the language or intent may not be read or under- 
stood, the animal attitudes at least prove attractive to the eye. 
The moods of the animals are exhibited — not by a single group, 
for it is seldom that the same attitude is repeated more than once, 
but passing from group to group we see the different moods. 
In this place the effigy presents the animal in a standing posture, 
quiet, symmetrical, and with a poise which is expressive of the 
animal's strength. In another the creature is in conffict, either 
confronting an animal of the same kind ready for battle or in the 
attitude of conflict, such as would be most natural to the species 
or perhaps as triumphing over the enemy and driving it from 
the field. In another place the attitude is expressive of motion, 
every part of the animal giving the idea of fleetness, as if the 
creature was in the midst of a chase. Such effigies are gener- 
ally found in connection with groups which are supposed to 
have been used for game drives. In other places the animal is" 
seen in the attitude of prowling, the figure having a peculiar, 
stealthy appearance with the limbs bent and ever}' part strained 
for close attention. In other places, still, the same animal may be 
seen resting, the body and head and limbs all being in a relaxed 
and restful state. In other places the effigy will be seen stand- 
ing guard over the caches which are placed near its head or 
presenting its massive sides as a defense to an inclosure, the 
wall to which is composed in part of its figure. Ever}'where 
the attitude of the animal is most life-like, bat the mood and 
spirit are depicted in a very artistic manner. 

We present a series of cuts to illustrate the point. We have 
taken the panther as the specimen best calculated to represent 

* The Century for May, 1884, 
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it. These elTi;^it.s have been no:iced and their shape 
and attitudes studied by the author, and the figures are her 
pn-v-t-ntcd from actual surveys. They are not the works c 
ima;^:nation, for tney are driwn accordincj to actual tneasu« 
ment. The tii^ures are taken from widely separated localiuc 
but they are given as thev were found. 

It sjh'ould be said that etri;^ies are generally found con&ne 
to certain localities, some presenting panthers numerously bi 
othi;r localities presenting some other animil with the same pron 
inence. A ruling divinity always presides over a locality. 1 
one j>lace it may be the eagle, in another the turtle, in anoth< 
the j)anther, in another the vvild goose, and in still another tl 
raccoon or wolf. The attitudes of the animals will be seei 
not in any single group, but by studying the various groups, < 
all the groups are characterized by the presence of the rulin 
divinity, one group furnishing one attitude and another su 
other, the whole series giving a history of the Divinxtv < 
showing how varied his moods were. The figure presente 
on l''ig. 7 J, is an ffligy which was discovered by Or. Laphao 
at Waukesha, on Hircl Hill. It presents the panther in an att 
tude which is verv common. 
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The author has seen efTigies of the same kind in many locali 
ties; one at (jreat Bend, serving as a guard or part of a village 
wall of def(!nse; others at Madison forming portions of a lonj 
line of effigies, which surmounts an elevated ridge near the 
cemetery; another, having the same attitude, is a member of a 
grou|^ whicli abound with panthers, situated near Beloit. This 
altitude is the one which may be regarded as expressive of 
strength, and it is often accordingly seen in connection with the 
works of defense, as it is appropriate for such works. 

_ -gg. t A second attitude is giver 

^^^^ ^E by figure 75. This is aiso a 

^r ^p conmion attitude, There arc 

I t^ several localities where the same 

^L^ ^ ^[^ figure has been seen by the au- 

^^^^^^^^A J^ thor, and Dr. Lapham has men- 
^^^^^^B ^g tioncd still other places. One 
J.. ^ such panther formerly existed at 

'^' ^^' Kilbourne Cit>% on the Wiscon- 

sin river. The body of the effigy has been destroyed in the 
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grading of the street, and the tail is all that is left at the present 
time. Another figure similar to it, formerly existed at Burling- 
ton, on the Fox river.* This has been destroyed. The attitude 
is expressive and one that is natural to the panther, the lion- 
like disposition being very manifest in it. The figure is one of 
a group seen at Ripley Lake. Here, as in all other cases, when 
seen in this attitude the animal is placed on an eminence and evi- 
dently was intended as an outlook; the animal, from his position 
on the summit of the bluff overlooking the lake, suggesting this 
idea. The third attitude is one where two panthers are seen 
in apparent conflict. These effigies were discovered on the 
banks of Ripley Lake. Fig. 76. The significance of the at- 
titudes will be understood from the figures. Two others 

resembling them 
may be seen 
on the banks of 
Green Lake. 
There are pan- 
thers in conflict 
among a group near l^eloit, 
but the animals in this group 
are pictured as parallel with 
one another, thrusting their 
claws into each other's bodies. 
The heads and tails are 
thrown out, but the hind legs 

Fi^;. xo. 76. Panthers in conHict at Kip- drawn near together. A fourth 
ley i-akc. attitude IS onc represented m 

Fig. 7]^. Here the male panther is in the attitude of tri- 
umph. The female contrasts with the male, both, however, 
having shapes which are very natural and expressive. This is 
the figure which has been visited by so many of the attendants 
upon the Monona Lake Assembly, as it is on ground belonging 
to Mr. Griffith, not far from the Lake Side. 

The attitudes of the animals are unique, and express much 
as to the moods of the creatures pictured. 

A fifth attitude of the panther (see Fig. 78) is the one which has 
been referred to above. It represents the animal as in the act of 
running, and the connection of the effigy with a game drive 
would mdicate that the intent was to represent the panther as in 
a chase after game. This effigy was discovered by the author 
on the west bank of Lake Koshkonong. It forms one of a very 
interesting series of effigies, among which is the tortoise, another 
panther, and several other animals. A similar effigy to this has 
been seen bv the author near New Lisbon, on the banks of a 

small stream, and not far from the site of an Indian dance ground. 
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this has been furnished by the 
same author, but the animal is 
therein watching a mound where 
was a cache of grain, indicating 
that the piKpose was to repre- 
sent the animal as guarding the 
stores of grain which had been 
hidden away by the native build- 
ers. Another attitude of tlie 
panther may be seen in Fifj. 70. 
Here the panther is at rest. 
This effigj' contrasts with the 
other figures, and yet it compares 
with the animals surrounding it, 
as the effigies in this group are, 
as we have stated, all in a peace- 
ful mood, their very attitude ex- 
pressing rest. We have been 
particular in describing the atti- 
tudes of the panther, because 
this animal is always ^ery prom- 
inent among the nioimds. There 
are localities, to be sure, where 
the effigies are more numerous 
than in others, but the effigy 
seems to have been a prevailing 
one throughout tiie whole state. 
The panther is very prominent 
in the vicinity- of the four lakes, 
and it will be noticed that most 
of these specimens have been 
taken from this region. The 
seventh attitude is shown which 
is here presented in Fig. 79, and 
which is seen to be in an imiirely 
ditli;renl attitude. This tigure 
was discovered by the author 
near the site of an ancient vil- 
lage, at Great IJend. The pur- 
pose of the effigy was, evi- 
deiilly, to protect the grain 
which had been deposited in the 
pit or caches near its head, the 
superstition of tlie builders hav- 
ing given to the animal ligure a 
charm which made it powerful 
as a protector, as well as an ob- 
ject of fear and adoration as a 
divinity. 
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tail would leave a vacant space, there were placed the caches, 
in which the stores of grain were hidden. The object of the 
effigy seems to have been to represent the animal as ready to 
hook and drive off any one who might approach the caches, the 
position of the head and tail and legs all giving the same idea. 

That storing of the grain in 
such an effigy as that gives the 
idea that the animal could pro- 
tect may to us seem childish, but 
to the primitive people it was a 
poweriul protector. Fear was 
the prevailing emotion and what- 
ever might arise, a superstitious 
fear would serve as a guard and 
protector. The buffalo repre- 
sented as guarding the caches 
of grain referred to above is 
situated at Lake Wingra, not 
far from the site of an ancient 
village between this bay and a 
ridge where were the burial 
mounds which belong to the 
ridge. The place where the ef- 
figy was built was surrounded 
by" long lines of burial mounds 
and by various effigies and 
straight ridges, but the figure 
itself is isolated. It is an inter- 
esting effigy, both because of its peculiar shape, and because the 
double significance of the attitude of the animal is perceptible 
in it. The effigy represents one particular move of the buffalo 
when engaged, and is very expressive of danger, but the office 
work of the eftlgy is exhibited by the caches hidden away 
more than bv the attitude itself. 

III. A third peculiarity of the attitudes of the animals is 
their usefulness. It appears that the animal effigies are some- 
times strangely distorted, the skill of the builders having been 
exercised in making the distortion expressive and at the same 
time useful. There are many animal effigies which have this 
peculiarity. Panthers are represented in effigy, but their bodies 
are unnaturally prolonged. Birds are represented in life-like 
shapes, but their wings are distorted, drawn out to a great 
length. Turtles are presented in their natural shape, but their 
tails arc prodigiously lengthened. These distortions give rise 
to the idea that these effigies were designed for use. The imita- 
tions of nature could never lead to any such result. Great skill 
is exhibited in making the distortions expressive of the animal, 
but the skill was also exercised in making the effigy serve a pur- 
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s«:iTi hv I)r. Lapham. ai Great 
l>«:rid.^ Here the effig"ies are 
pjiritliirs and turtles combined. 
TlnTc i^ but one tapering mound 
in tin: j^roup. Ttie game drive 
was Jierr formed mainly by the 
fffi^^ies, the distortions of the an- 
imal ligures having been such 
that they served the purpose of 
walls or long ridges. There are 
other purposes that distorted 
figures may be supposed to have 
served, but here the use is plain. 
i.i |Miifiiii » iif.ii Unury 'I'hese distortions of the effigies 

arc interesting, as they prove not 
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only that a subtle significance was given to the animal figures, 
but what practical utility was an object in erecting. As an evi- 
dence of the usefulness of these ridges as a game drive or as a 
screen against the attack of animals, we give an incident which 
happened to an early settler. A Mr. Meggs, living at Arena, on 
the Wisconsin river, was out with his gun one morning when 
he came upon a bear. The result was that he was thrown into 
a panic and fled to the first place of refuge. Fortunately there 
was one of these artificial ridges near by. Hiding behind this, 
his trepidation gradually wore ofi' and as the bear came near 
he actually shot and killed it. The use of the effigies for game 
drives is enhanced by the distortion. It makes the efligies longer 
so that they serve the same purposes as long mounds or ridges. 
It seems strange that the mound builders should have resorted 
to this expedient, but they evidently had a superstition that their 
animal divinities would aid them in shooting game or would pro- 
tect them from the attacks of animals while they were hunting 
them. There was a combination however, of a mechanical con- 
trivance with a superstition or charm, and their safety was 
owing as much, no doubt, to the contrivance as to the super- 
natural power. 

The distortion of animal figures was not used solely for 
the purposes of the hunter. There are many effiiries which 
seem to have served the purpose of defense as well as those of 
the chase. Probably there was a combination of hunting ani- 
mals and defending villages as well as fencing garden beds and 
places of cultivation, for there were many effigies where all of 
these purposes could be served. We find distorted images of 
panthers in game drives, but we find also huge images of pan- 
thers surrounding village inclosures, the sides of the panther 
forming a wall of defense. In other localities we find the eagle, 
similarly situated, the ditlerent attitudes of the eagle having 
difierent offices; one shape appears as a guard to a village, an- 
other appears to have been used as a screen for hunters, still 
another served as a fence or guard to protect the fields, and 
still another as a guard to the burying places. The distor- 
tions of the eagle are as numerous as that of the panther. We 
give illustrations of this point. 

Tiiere is a region where the eagle abounds in effigy and 
serves a more prominent place than any other efligy. This is 
on the Wisconsin river, near Muscoda. Here the author has 
discovered game drives, with the eagle unnaturally distorted as 
the essential part of the group. In the same vicinity there is a 
village site, the inclosure being surrounded by eagle effigies, 
each efligy, however, having its natural shape. In the same 
vicinity, burial mounds are guarded also by the eagle. Illus- 
trations of this point are given, taken from a locality which 
has been visited by H. M. Canfield, who surveyed the 
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Ci?'L" irj^.-rc. In rrii ^^^^ 
■vf trr.z-s a.: Mills' \V>:^ 
v. 'J r.'.::cei that rhe r-rii 
'jfr.-'ie- were placed as look- 
c '-:•?. that bei^j^ their usual 
f fr.ij. We noticed that the 
V. :p"s oftheea^Ie stretched 
from one group of rjrtles to 
another, they havinfi been 
unnaturally prolonged in 
order to make them extend 
the whole distance, the ob- 
ject of the extended wing 
having been to furnish a 
sin^^le unbroken wall of de- 
fenr^e across the whole face 
of the blufi*. other bird effi- 
gies in front of the eagle 
having only partially ser\-ed 
the same puq^ose. There 
arc many other places 
where bird effigies arc seen 
in distorted attitudes, the 
wing being unusually pro- 
longed. One such effigy has 
been seen by the author on 
the east bank of Lake Kosh- 
konong. Here the bird effigy 
is attended with a long line 
of burial mounds, but the 
bird is situated between the 
burial mounds and the lake 
.shore, the wings extending 
in front of the tumuli 
throughout the whole length 
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of the ridge. The length of the wings is here some 250 feet, 
one wing being nearly twice as long as the other. A similar 
bird effigy, with wings extended 1,000 feet, has been seen by 
the author on the banks of a small stream near Muscoda, the 
intent of the builders evidently having been to make the wings 
a substitute for a wall. Eagle effigies are not always distorted 
when used for defense, for at times three or four eagles will be 
placed in a line with the wings extending from one to another. 
The office of the eagle is, however, generally one of defense and 
the position of the effigy as well as the distortions of the wings 
frequently shows this purpose. Illustrations of this are given 
in the following figures. 

Tn one locality the wings of birds form a barrier along the edge 
of a hill, and are so placed that they serve as a guard to the hill 
and as a guard to the pass up the 
bluff, which intervenes between 
them. This group has been describ- 
ed by W. H. Canfield. Fig. 83. It is 
situated at Honey Creek Mills, on 
the edge of Sauk Prairie. Dr. 
Lapham says, " On the cast side 
of the creek commences a series of 
earth works of a very interesing 
character. The principal figure in 
= the form is a bird, with a forked 
^ tail. They are on the margin of a 
•o beautiful level plain, a part of the 
i great plain or prairie, called Prairie 
£• du Sauk. Several excavations 
2 made in building the dam have dc- 
~ stroyed several of the work*:. The 
-g illustration of the group is hcre- 
■= with given, 
v .V It will be noticed that the eagles 
J have their heads in opposite direc- 
.1 " tions, but always toward the point 
3 S of approach. Oiieof them is placed 
■ -j on the bank of the stream and 
" guards the bluff in that direction. 
Another is placed near a break in 
the bluff and guards the pass at that 
point. Still another overlooks the 
pass and protects the bluff on that 
side. A fourth, which is the largest 
of the group, has its wings ex- 
tending to a great length along 
the brow of the bluff, and pre- 
vents approach from that side. 
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Other effigies we 
also arrang< 
along the bluff 1 
yond. There is 
doubt that the i 
tent of the gro 
was to protect t 
village from a 
p roach by way 
the stream. T 
immense size 
the effigies indica 
this as well as tl 
situation. 

In the vicinity 

Muscoda there'is 

group of eagU 

the most of thej 

however, havii 

their wings pa 

tially expande 

They surround 2 

inclosure whic 

evidently was oik 

used as a villag 

site. On one sid 

of the inclosure th 

effigies are placc< 

with their wing 

parallel, forming i 

fragmentary a n c 

uneven line or wall 

On the other sidt 

the eagles have 

their heads and 

bodies in a line, the 

wings forming the 

wall. No other 

effigy than the 

eagle is seen near 

the inclosure. 

There are a few 

long, straight 

mounds, which 

serve to protect the 

village. 

The eagle is the 
effigy which guards 
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the place. The approach 
to the village is also 
guarded by eagles, for the 
banks of a stream which 
heads near the village site 
has eagles stretched along 
nearly its whole length un- 
til an extensive marsh is 
reached. These eagles, 
which guard the approach 
along the stream, are, how- 
ever, built with their wings 
extended. One of them has 
wings nearly a thousand 
feet long. 

Another place w here 
eagles have been noticed 
having the purpose of de- 
fense is at the foot of the 
dells of the Wisconsin 
river. Here the writer, 
in company with Professor 
F. W. Putman and J. Kim- 
ball, discovered three eagle 
effigies, a figure of which is 
given. The eagles were 
stretched along at right 
angles on the bluff of the 
river, itself forming a wall 
between the river and a swail 
and guarding the bluff from 
approach. Within this wall 
the ground seemed to be 
broken as if there had been 
garden beds or corn lields. 
Possibly the effigies were 
designed as a fence to pro- 
tect the corn fields. This 
was on the farm of Mr. 
Katon. There were other 
mounds about a half mile 
north of the line, but they 
had been obliterated and 
could not be surveyed. 
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TIIK CAMKL ANH KI.KPIIANT MOIWDS AT PKAIRIK DU CHIEN". 
Kditor American Antiquarian: 

While prosecuting archctological researches in Vernon and 
Crawford counties, Wisconsin, lately, my attention \^*as especiall\ 
called to that part of your article on ** Effigy Mounds, publishec 
in \'ol. 9, of the Wisconsin Historical Society Collection, whicl 
treats of certain earthworks of that class, situated in Campbell': 
Coolie, not far from Prairie du Chien. The style in which youi 
informant, Dr. Phene, treated them naturally created a curiosity 
which only actual examination could satisfy. I therefore visits 
this locality and made an instrumental survey of the best pre 
served of these remains — two so-called elephants. This plao 
is two miles north of the center of Prairie du Chien and t\vi 
and one-half miles east of the Mississippi river. There ar 
three groups of effigies in the coolie proper; one at the moutli 
one about one-quarter mile from Dousman's house (surveyed)^ani 
one near the spring, one-half mile off. I found the elephants t 
be the only figures with perfect outlines. In connection with thet 
were one cross, three birds and twelve other mounds and em 
bankments, but not worth surveying. 

A camel at Campbell's Coolie might be somewhere on th 
surrounding bluff, for I do not believe that these " elephants 
were the effigies Dr. Phene saw, but I rather think the " camel 

was in some other coolie, a 
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no one at Campbell's knei 
of any person having bee 
there to see the groups 
have j ust described. Ther 
are some mounds and em 
bankments on the bluffs 
but I could not find or hea 
of any effigy with them 
J People living a few mile 
I'iK- »• further up, however, sai« 

that visitors in carriages ha< 
been seen one time in their neighborhood looking for sucl 
things. Nearly one mile west of these "elephants" is anothe 
ruined one, in a field near the Catholic burial ground. 

It occurred to me that perhaps you might think drawings o 
these •• elephants," plotted from my field- notes, worthy of th< 
attention of your readers, and I therefore send you three dia 
grams herewith. Two are large scale plans (i 1400) of the ani 
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the discussion of the sub- 
ject of the co-existence of 
man and vuintmoth in this 
northwestern region; at an> 
rate they are interesting lub 
jects for speculation. 

In my further travels I 
may meet with more such 
puzzles in antediluvian (?) 
zoology, in which case if 
you desire, I will briefly no- 
tify you of the facts. 

Lansim;. Iowa, May ji, 18S4. 



mal figures separately, the third 
is a little outline map, onc-lifth 
the scale of the others, (or, 
1:2,000), showinjj the two 
creatures in their relative posi- 
tions to each other, and to the 
slope of the contiguous hill. 

These pictured outlines may 
be considered, I think, in the 
light of a trustworthy contribu- 
tion to the material needed in 




STOXK SNAKES IN MINNi:S<»TA. 



1 send you an extract from a private letter from L. N. Tower, 
a gentleman in the employ of the Chicago and Northwestern 
R. R. at Tracy, Minn., who, at my request, \-isited the locality 
and made measurements, etc. : 

" There is a snake on top of Medicine Butte (near Pierre. Dak,,) 
formed of stones about the size of a man's head. They arc laid 
in two rows (varying in width apart to form a proper shape) from 
one to six feet,thewhole being three hundred and fifty feet long. 
There are stones at the tail to represent rattles. They have 
been rudely car\-ed. The eyes are two large red bowlders. 
Along the whole length, in the center of the snake, is a path 
where no grass was allowed to grow until last season. Tlie 
Indians (Sioux) have now abandoned the Hutte as a place of 
worship. There is about seventy or eighty acres of good land 
on the top of the Butte and most of it is covered with circles of 
stones that mark the graves of former chiefs," 

CiNci.N.vATi, Aiif., 1S84. E. A. Allrn. 
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coUecling of relics seems lo be a subordinate matter. This puts 
the subject in the right light. We are glad to know that the 

[)amphlet is to be issued as a circular by the Smithsonian, and 
lope that it may be so thoroughly read "that its instructions will 
be heeded. 



From May 23dj to May 30th, the Congrcs Archcologique de 
l^Vancc, held its fifty-first session in the department of the 
Aricgc. The centers of excursions were Pamiers, Foix, and 
Saint-(iirons. The programme embraced the archeology of 
all periods, from the prehistoric period to the Renaissance; 
also including religious, civil and military architecture. Philol- 
ogy was insisted on in the study of the different idioms and dia- 
lects, and in the FLtymology of local names, in this section 
FLthnology also finds its place. 

In June, a Congrcs Geographique was also held in Toulouse, 
one section of which was devoted to Spanish and Pyrenean Geog- 
raphy and Ethnology. We hope much from the labors of these 
two meetings, especially as the department of the Ariege is the 
least known district of the French Pryenees. 

The last number of the Boletin of the Royal Academy of 
History of Madrid, contains a most interesting article by Rev. 
P. F. Fita, on the Roman inscriptions in the diocese ot Barbas- 
tro, in Aragon. on the southern slope of the Pyrenees. Several 
of these inscriptions are new or from stones or monuments only 
lately discovered. They were many of them erected by heirs 
(h(eres)cx t(estamcnto\ and seem to give evidence of the very 
early existence of the actual '* derecho consuetudinario " of Up- 
per Aragon, according to which (as in the South Slavonic tribes 
cf I\arly Law and Custom, by Sir II. P. Maine, 1883, p. 245. 
scq.) the heir could be chosen from any member of the house- 
community, son or daughter, uncle or aunt, or even one merely 
adopted into it (cf. Derecho Consuetudinario del Alto Aragon, 
por Joaquin Costa Madrid, 1880). Among the Basques the 
rule of absolute primogeniture whether female or male seems to 
have prevailed, at least in later times. The attention of Ameri- 
can readers may be called to the " Memoria historica, politica 
y e(on<'>mica de la Provincia dc Misioncs de Indios Guaranis," 
now being printed for the first time in this monthly Boletin, 

W. W. 
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The American Society of France at its. meeting' of Febr 
18, discussed the interesting question of the most ancient * 
in the history of South America. 

M. Castaing, who h.id undertaken the study of this ques 
began by observing that South America, having scarcely kr 
and not having practiced any kind of writing, it is from t 
tion only that we can seek for information on its history, 
tradition was collected in the early years of the Sp:inish 
quest, during the XVlth century; but certainly comparii 
with the chronology of Mc.vico, this fact constitutes no infe 
ity, since the monuments of the latter country, both pict 
and written, date scarcely higher. Nererthcless, M. Casi 
has not thought fit to employ tlic affirmative method hab 
with the Mexicanists; he will not present a complete chrono! 
like that which classical .studios have enabled scholars to e: 
lish for the antiquity of the old continent; but he asks 
Society to follow him in his researches according to the retros 
tive method. 
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NOTES OX CLASSICAL ARCH.IiOLCXiY. 

The Paintin<; of Statuks. — 'ITie question, ** Shall we Paint our Statues ?" is under 
discussion among antiquarians in (jcrmany. George Treu has written a bnxhure with 
this title in which he sums up the answer of the i)ast to the question as follows: " It is a 
])roved fact that all antiquity, including the Ciracoo-Roman e])Och, and the Middle 
Ages, as a general rule, painted and enlivened their statuary, if not of bronze, with 
colors; and that ]X)lychromy was first banished from the plastic arts through an 
archaeological misunderstanding in the Renaissance ix:rio<l.'' (i. Semper wrote some 
years amy. ** It is extremely difficult to convince people that the ancients could have 
coverecf so noble a material as their white marble with colors. Dut apart from the 
oldest monuments of woo<I and clay, the most of the (ireck temples, and all of the 
oldest, consisted of a gray limestone, or of ix>rous stone, and were covered with a 
stucco before the surface was painted. White marble was chosen afterM-ards, and 
only then where it was close at hand, or later in buildings of extraordinary splendor, 
and then especially for the following reasons: i. liecause, on account of its hardness 
and fineness it was callable of more cxt^uisite working. 2. Because it made stucco 
su)x;rfluous. The last layer of all antique stucco- surface consisted of a fine marble 
dust, which appears to have been necessary for the encaustic (ninting. Dut to mar- 
ble temples painting amid be applied at once, and tlie colors were more brilliant and 
more lasting. Tliis is the reason why few traces of ancient painting remain upon 
temples which were covered with stucco, while at Athens and in all marble monu- 
ments the colors still adhere. 3. Because a great value was placed upon the cost- 
liness of the material. The unseen substance must correspond to the external 
splendor. 

** If one would convince himself how unsightly and offensive a marble structure be- 
comes when bare in a southern clime, he has only to view the Cathedral of Milan, 
whose whiteness the sun renders blindmg, the shade icy cold. The golden crust of 
Greek monuments is lacking, lliis crust is usually regarded as the result of time, 
but it is nothing else than the residue of ancient painting. As regards sculpture, 
wherever it formed a part of the architectural structure it could not remain colorless 
where all else glittered with colors. And so it is found. AVith isolated statues, the 
case was different. But here, too, the surroundings were taken into account. Under 
the open air, in the midst of green leaves and grassy lawns, ])ure white was an ad- 
vantage. But the tendency towards color may be seen from the number of bronze 
and gilded statues which were scattered everywhere." 

In order that more exact knowledge of the coIorini<; of statues among the ancients 
may prevail, the Archaeological Society of Athens will sotm publish some thirty col- 
ored facsimilies of the sculptures recently recovered upon which the traces of {Xiinting 
are most vivid. 

The Papyri from the P'ayitm. — These Pa|yyri, of which some account was given 
in the second number of the Antiquarian of this year, continue to be unrolled at Vi- 
enna with success, and with continual additions of important documents. In the de- 
partment of (yreck, the announcement is made that the remains of a jxipyrus roll 
contain a hitherto unknown polemic speech against Isocrates, written in tne finest 
Alexandrian callioraphy. Another piece is added to that already discovered of the 
history of ThucycTides, containing scholia also, and some notable readings, 'llie 1st, 
2d, 4tn, 8th, i ith and 17th book of the Iliad, and a paraphrase of the 4th book are repre- 
sented, though the extent of each is not great, fragments of an aesthetic treatise of 
the 2d century, A. I)., and a whole philosophical dissertation in the style of Aristotle, 
fragments from the trimeters of a dramatic writer, patristic works, one of the oldest 
Christian Manuscript works, fragments from the Old and New Testament, (renesis, 
Isaiah, the ]*satms, the Kvangelists (4th to the 6th century), numerous documents of 
value for chronolog\', giving dates according to the Macedonian and Kgj'ptian meth- 
ods, etc., are mentioned in the list. Of Ijitin papyri alx>ut ten only have thus far 
been found, but some three hundred Sassanid- Persian are enumerated, some on pa|))'- 
rus, some on parchment, some on leather. The Arabian {xipyri mount up to one 
thousand, among which, twenty-five documents have the original lead seals attached. 

Cypriote Inscriitions. — Professor Sayce writes to the B^riiu Philohf;. IVochm- 
.uhrift^ that in addition to the forty-four Cypriote inscriptions which he copied at 
Abydos, he also found one at 'Iliebes, in one of the graves in the Valley of the Kings. 
The most of these inscriptions, as was to be expected, consist of proper names only; 
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lory. 'ITie adjective KVKLIKOS has the general sense of * conventional,' and is 
also used as tne name (or nicknamv) of an Alexandrine school of poetry. 'ITie scriptor 
cvclicus of Horace is one of this school, which has nothing whatever to do with 
tide early post-Homeric ix)ets, callctl * Cyclic' in our histories of Greek literature." 
At the May meeting of the Hellenic Society, Mr. Mimro read another mi^r in con- 
tinuation, on the Kpic Cycle, ^ving a summary of the Aethiopis and ifiou-Persis of 
Arctinus, and of the Little Iliad, and showing how Ihey carried on the story »>f the 
Iliad with interesting deviations, and additions of distinctly ix)st-IIomeric character. 

The Archaeological Museum at Cambrid^, England, was officially openc<l to the 
public on the 6tii of May. Cambridge is the only Ikitis'h university in whfch 
classical archeology has obtained a fixe<i place in the scheme of classical teaching, 
and much of the impulse towards the gathering of the casts and the foundation of this 
new museum has been due to the enthusiasm and keen artistic insight of Dr. Charles 
Waldstein, a former native of New York and student at Columbia College, who has 
been lecturing for some years at Cambridge upon archaeology with remarkable suc- 
cess, and has recently been apixiinted director of the Filzwilliam Museum to succeeil 
Prof. Sidney Colvin, who has gone to the British Museum. Dr. Waldstein will also 
have charge of the collection of casts in the new museum, llie building comprises a 
large lecture room, a librar)', a^xirtments of the curator, and nx>ms for the collection 
of casts and the local collection of the Cambridge Antic^uarian S<x'iety. On the (x:ca- 
sion of the opening. Prof. Michaelis, of Strassburg, wrote to Dr. \valdstein in mrt 
as follows: ** In Germany, since the days of the venerable Welcker, we are fully 
aware that such a museum (as yours) is as necessary a sujiplement to archceological 
lectures as a laboratory is to lectures on physics or chemistry, or as an hospital is to 
oral instruction of medical students. I have little doubt that your example will soon 
be followed by the sister universities in your country, and that your museum of casts 
will in future days be regarded in Great Britain witn a feeling of grateful veneration 
similar to that with which (lerman archaeologists regard the museum of the lionn 
University, founded about sixty years ago, in which many of our living archreologisls 
have ac(}uired their first personal knowledge of the inasteqiieces of Greek art.'' 



NOTES FROM ORIENTAL PERIODICALS. 
By !*R<)F. John Avkry. 

Where Does the Soma Grow? — Under this title Professor Roth, of Tubingen, 
communicates to the Journal of the derman Oriental Society some results of a 
search for the home of the plant whose juice formed so important an element in the 
religious ceremonies of the ancient Hindus. The Soma, was not, the writer thinks, 
indigenous to India; and since neither the plant nor its expresse<l juice would suffer 
distant transportation, if we could find it growing anywhere at the present day, that 
spot must be regarded as the home of at least the eastern branch of the Indo- 
Euroi^ean family before it settled the plateau of Iran or the \'alley of the Indus. 'ITie 
reason that this clue has not been followed more carefully hitherto is due partly to 
the feeling that the (pialities ascribed to the Soma-plant were the prcnluct of a religious 
phantasy, and that its juice, unlike that of the grape, was never a common beverage; 
and inrtly to the danger attendant upon exploration in the countries north of IncUa. 

About two years since, Dr. .\lbcrt Regel, a l>otanist in the service of the Russian 
government, was directed, at the instance of l*rof. Roth, to search the region 
l)etween the upper waters of the Ox us and the Jaxartes and their confluents, for a 
plant answering to the description of the Soma. If it had ever grown there, the 
chance was good of finding it still, since its home was upon high elevations, not easily 
reached, and its destruction for religious uses had long ago ceased. The >earch was 
carefully made by Dr. Regel, who was stationed alK)ut two hundred miles south of 
Tashkend, with the result of assuring him that no plant like the Soma grew thereat 
the present lime. He, however, saw reason to believe that farther east; the little 
known region of the Hindu Kush was far richer in floral treasures, and it is there, if 
anywhere, that we may hope to discover the Soma-plant. 
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shorne, which first appeared in the Fortnightfy Rexfiew for March, 1876, and was re- 
printed in the Indian Antiquary for November, 1879, and a monograph of 143 pages 
^ Prof. Virchow, of Berhn, publishe<l in 1881, in which he brings together and di- 
gests all the accounts hitherto given of the Veddas, and compares their physical and 
mental Qualities with those of their neighbors. 

The \ eddas, or Weddas, as we are told the name should be written, occupy the flat 
and heavily wooded districts east of the center of the island, comprising an area about 
ninety miles long by forty wide. Owing to their wandering life, any estimate of 
their numbers must be taken as a guess. Earlier writers ])ut them as high as 8,000, 
but later accounts reduce the nuniber to a few hundreds. They are divided into 
Village and Jungle- Veddas, and these two classes, though undoubtedly belonging to 
the same tribe, have been so differently affected by dissimilar modes of life, tluit tney 
have lost all recognition of kin^>hip and all tribal affection for each other. It is the 
forest clan that has best prescrvect the distinctive features of the i^eople. 

Their name, which signifies "archer," gives a hint of their mode of life. They do 
not construct even the sim])lcst hut, but nnd shelter from the weather under a rock 
or within a hollow tree. They do not till the soil, though all the other rude tribes of 
India are accustomed at least to jhum culture, which consists in felling and burning 
the jungle, and scattering seeds in the ashes. Still, they are not rc<luce<l to the help- 
lessness of brutes; for,- besides the fruits of the jungle, their bows are used with 
much skill to i)rovi(le them with the flesh of monkeys, deer, wild boars, and even 
elephants. No flesh is eaten without first having been cooked. They drink only 
water, and, though fond of chewing the bark of certain trees, cannot be induced to use 
tobacco. Kire Ls kindled by the friction of two pieces of wo(xl, and by the use of 
flint and steel. Besides the bow, they are usually equipped with an ax, which, as 
well as the ti|)s of their arrows, is procured by liarter from their civilized neighbors, 
lliere is no trace of flint or stone implements found among them, though their name 
for ax implies that it was once constructed of stone. 

'Ilie Veddas are rather below the medium stature, the tallest adults examined 
measuring a little more than five feet and the shortest about four feet. Their features 
are said to l>e decidedly non-Aryan, being characterized by flat notes, thick lips, short 
thumbs, and dark complexions. They are one of the few tribes of mankind who 
never laugh; except in the case of several half-civilized indi\dduals who had been 
specially traine<l for the purpose, all efforts to excite their risibilities have failed. 
^^'hat the}' lack in laughter they make up in tears. According to Mr. llartshome, 
these people have no ideas of numbers, even the smallest, and do not use their 
fingers for the purpose of counting. They do not practice polygamy or polyandry, as 
do the Singhalese; but marriage is allowed with sisters, except the eldest, and with 
daughters. TTiey show great affection and constancy for their wives. 

Their religious notions are extremely \'ague and simple. They have no temples, 
priests nor festivals; but l>elieve that the (lead l>ecome malicious spirits; hence when 
a Vedda dies his ghost is appeaseil by an offering of food, which, however, is ulti- 
mately consumed bv the mourners. No confident statement can be made regarding 
the race-affmities of^ the Veddas. 'lliey have been classed by different scholars with 
the Negritos of the South Seas, the Ar^'ans and the Dravidians of India, and with 
an earlier population that is supposed to have overspread the country before the in- 
coming of either of the other races. Prof. Virchow is inclined to the last view. 



We take the following from advanced sheets of the forthcoming rcjwrt of the 
American Antiquarian Stxricty. 

Frki>. W. PiTNAM, Curator of the Peabody Museum of American 'Archaeol- 
og)' at < . ambridge, made a few remarks bearing u(X>n the antiquity of man in Amer- 
ica, basc'l u)x>n objects recently received at the .Museum. 

He presented photographs of four blocks of tufa each containing the imprint of a 
human fool. These buxrks were cut from a bed of tufa sixteen feet from the surface, 
near the ?.liore of Lake Managua, in Nicaragua, and were obtained by r>r. Karl Flint, 
who ha» been ffir >everal years investigating the arch;eology of Nicaragua for the 
museum and has forwanled many important collections from the old burial mounds 
and sliellheaps of that country. The volcanic materials above the foot-prints probably 
represent several distinct volcanic eruptions followed by deposits of silt. In one bed, 
apparently of clay and volcanic-ash, six and one-half feet al>ove the foot -prints, many 
fossil leaves were found. Specimens of these are now in the museum and their spe- 
cific determination is waited for with interest. While there can be no doubt of a great 
antiquity for these foot-prints, only a careful geological examination of the locality and 
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a stii'ly of the f«is>iN in the '<u|H.'rimjK»'ie.l !>cls will tleterniiiie whclhcr thi! j-- 
ijuily iN t(i l>e couhIl-iI by ceiiliirics or hy j^coloj^ic.al time. 

lie ;il>c) exhiliited a (Mirtion i.»f the rij;hl si«le of a hiininn iin«icr-jaw whic'*. ^c- 
foiuid by Dr. ('. I'. Abbott in place in the j;ravel. fourteen feet fmni the >ertji:;. r 
the railroail cut near the station at Trentiui, New Jersey. 1-t will !)e rerueini rr'" 
tJial in this .same j;ravel 'leposit Dr. .\bbi»tl has fijuinl iiunier<»ii«^ rinlt*Iy nutle ii:v. - 
iiients nf Ntoiie, aiiil lh:it in 1SS2 he fnuinl a huniau iiM)th about t\\cl\c feet fr 'in ■..:- 
^urface, unl far from the Nj)oi where, as he stales, the frajjment <>f i:i\v was tI:>C'Mtri-' 
on .Viiril iS, 1SS4. rmth the tonih an«l pieee of jnw are in the IV.^lMi-ly Mii^ei-. 
and thev are nuuh \\«»rn a< if bv attiilinn in the gravel. That thcv arc a^ i\.\ ••.» :.*- 
gravel dejxisit it>elf therr >ee!n> In be n«» ilmilil, wiiale\er a^e «^e«»li»i^isi> iii.i\ .i'- ^ 
to it, ami ihey were .ipjsiri-nlly tlej"»'.ile«l mi'ler the -^nine ciin(liti(»ii'^ a^ the ni.!*;-*:-! 
lu>k whii'h \\a> fuund NfNc-rnl year> >ince nnt far fnun where the human reuiain-; '.wrr 
ili^eovere«l. While there is nn «l«iubl as in the human origin at llic chiy^i-cii s!"iir 
imjilennMils which iiave been foun-l in the 'I'rentnn ^^ravt-l. :i iIiNC«t\crv in whi:"*- 
arch.'.'nln^y is inilcbleil t«> Dr. AblMiti, the fnruinale tindinj; of iJicst* fni^nienl'' I'll'".: 
human skeletnn ail«l t«» the evi«lent:e which Dr. Abbntt has obtained in relation !'i \'i.i 
existence nf man previnus tn the fnrm.ilion nf the ^reat Trenton yravcl ileiJ-isii. 



r.O(»K KKVIKWS. 
Annuls 0/ Ft^rt M,i.l'in^u\ by Dwii'.Hi" H. Kri.mN, V. S. Army. I^^Iand edition. 
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name of a blulf, which when seen frnm a distance, resenibles a sitlinjj r.il»bil. Ill 
Pafpin in<lians were in the habit of ntV/rinj^ sacrifices ti» the spirit whicli resided i 
the bhitf, showinj^ Imw ])revalent ihe animism wa> which transfornicil nature inl 
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a divinity. The sj)irit of amimals fre pienlly beinj; suj^i»osed to l>os^C'i^ r«K."ks. islauii 
and hiil-tnps, ihe IkmiK is a valuable one in many resj»ects, the arranj;enient, hn\» 
ever, ini}^ht be imjirnvetl. The li*its of names i^{ nit"icer> and other statistics, woul 
liave been Ix'tler if pl.nced at the close nf the b«hik, antl the lej;;ends would have ]»ee 
ninre attr.active if mnre nf ihem h.id been j;iveii. The views prei».ireil are attrae'.ivt 
and the conlenls are insiruclive. 

/Vr-/'«;///f /»/'/»'////' A'//i'.*."/t"./;Y, ///. I''rr<'i I.i^ht'i /t\>m t':c Antient .l/i>/i//i//^«/..-. b 
A. II. S\Y(l". M. A. A sketch nf the iiinsi striking contirmation of the Hibl 
frnm receiil «lisc«peries in I'-j^ypt, .\ssyria. I'alestine, liabylonia, Asia Minor. 

Dr. 'viyce has j^iveii in this liiile vnlume. a very \alu.:ble resume of recent »lisci.»v 
eries in the easl, as he is well i)re|Kire<l lt> ilo from his acipiaintance with the archa'«. 
lo^v nf ihe rej^inii. The vnlume cniitains a descriptinii ^^\ the C'lnieiforni alpha !>ei 
ami the disctivery and interprelalinn nf Ililinj^ual text. The creation Jtablets ai 
aUo describe 1 as well as the nmibiicsinne. The Silnam inscription is al:st» "ivcii i 
fac-siinile. .\ brief accnunt (»f the Ilittites fnllnws, and a review of Assyrian seuk 
tare.". Il is an excollenl re\ lew «»f tli'.- W'»rk which his bcv-n dt»ne by arch.et)l(ii»'i«»is 
anil shnuld b." nwned bv i-verv t Jrienlal sclmlar. 

Kk \/hK I'lM MM ail'l < il.«». M. D\Wsi>\, I). S. 

The jjenlo^ical survey of Canada has dniie L'«»<»d service in ollecting the vocabu 
laries<jf ihe l-.nj^lish laii«;uai;e nf liritish t«ilumbia. The collecting is the joint wtui 
of Mr. (len. NV. Dawsnn and Mr. W. V. rnlinie. The tribes represnicil arc first 
the Thlinkeet, Ilaida, an«l Teshinsian, tin: Nisknalli, ihe < 'hinook, the 'J'inneh, thi 
Selish, and several others, which we will nnl meniinn. The \olume is attendee 
with maj)s nf the Hritish ('(dumbia. in wliich the tribes are h.Krated, and which an 
colored according in the languages prevalent. 
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77/ <r Foik-Iuve of Yucatan , by Daniki. (I. Brinton, M. I). From the Folk- Lore 

Journal. I'arl I, \'ol. 8. 

In llic Folk' I Aire of Yucatan we find what a ixnver is nniversally ascribed to the 
magicians of transforming themselves into beasts. 'ITie same, intercourse between 
the stars and heavenly IxxUes an<I human ])eings. One of the most celebrated kings 
of the Kiclics, of (luatemala, it is said, everj* seven days descended to the sky, fol- 
lowed the jwth of the al)odc of the dead, put on the nature of a seq^nt, an eagle, 
and again of a tiger, and then became cf>agulated blood, going through tlus round 
every seven days. There is a new version also, among the Mayas, as to to thewnver 
of salt. In tins case a woman was in the habit of going to the m(x)n, but the throw- 
ing of salt up<m her destroyed the charm. 

Papers Conct'rnin^i^ Early Xaviji^ation on the Great lAikes, by William Hohgk. 
••Capt, David Wilkinson," •* The Pioneer Steamboat." lUiffalo Historical So- 
ciety. 
The reminiscences of Wm. Hcnlge in reference to early navigation, have consider- 
able historical value. The Walk in the Water was the first steamlxxit on the lakes. 
It was in the habit of starting out with six yoke of oxen, but when it esca^ied from 
the current of the Niagara River, true to its name, it ran, or rather walkeil, but a 
few seasons, and gave place to more pretentions vessels. 'ITie peri(Kl covered by the 
narrative is that v-hich elapsed between 1813 antl 1837, a very interesting jxiriod in 
the history of the Interior. 

Navajo Silversmiths^ by I>r. Washington Maihkws, U. S. A. 

Dr. Mathews has describe*! the meth(xl of work common anumg the native silver- 
i>miths of the west. 'ITie one point is noticeable and that is the natural skill in draw- 
ing and ornamenting exhibited by the natives. As a rule he savs, they find 
approximate centers with the eye, and engrave all figures by the unaidea guidance of 
this unreliable organ. It illustrates the probable method which is common among 
the natives of prehistoric times. 

Okadaira Shell Mound at Ilitachiy being an appendix to Memoir, Vol. I, Part 1, 
of the science de\iartment. Tokio Daigaku by I. llIIjiMAand C. Sasaki, stu- 
dents of Biolog}'. 

The shell mounds of Jajian have been described by Prof. Morse. An appendix to 
Mr. Morse's pamphlet has been prcjiared l>y two Jaixinese students. The appendix 
has fewer words in the letter press, but more plates and illustrations, 'ine two 
together form a \-aluable contribution to science. 



NKW PUBLIC.VnONS. 

PiNART, Ali'H. L., Catalogue de Livres rares et precienieux. — ^This is the catalogue 
of the explorer's linguistic, ethnologic and anthropologic library containing 1440 
numbers, among them 975 rare and valuable books on America; it includes the Abbe 
Brasseur's collection of manuscripts and }>rinte<l books. The auction sale will take 
place at No. 28 Rue des Bons Knfants, Varis^ fnmi Jan. 28 to Febr. 5, 1884. 

Brscii, Max, D. Med.: die Wotiaken, eine ethnologische Studie. Stuttgart, 18S2, 
Cotta publisher, 4to., pp. 185 and two col. plates. Contains interesting legends, 
]n}'ths and songs of that Turanian nation. 

TkANSArrioNS of the Anthroix>logical Society of Washington, D. C Vol. II. from 
Febr. 7, 1882 to May 15, 1883. Washington, 1883, 8vo., 211 pages. Illustrated. 

Ci'Riis, William K., Children of the Sun. Chicago, 1883, PP* ^54» *6mo. — 
Describes a visit to the Zuni Indians, New Mexico. 

Fi.KTCiiKR, Ron., Tattooing among Civilized Peojjle. Washington, D. C, 1883, i)p. 
27. Separately printed from the alwve "Transactions." 

Flkti/iikr, Kok., Kx]>eriments on Serjxjnt Venom, 8vo., pp. 16. Sejiarately 
printed fnim Amer. Journ. of the Medical Sciences. 

Von (iizYCKi, Dr. (iKorc, (irundzuge <ler Moral, Leipzig, Friedrich Publisher, 
18S3. 121110., pp. 140. 

SxircKKR, Isaac, Mound Builders' Works, near Newark, Ohio, pp. 20, i6mo. 
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THE RACES OF THE INDO-PACIFIC OCEANS. 

POLYNESIANS. 

The vast island-world which, as a southern extension of the 
continent of Asia, has been properly called Australasia, and 
which may be roughly defined as lying between the 95th degree 
of east and the 138th degree of west longitude, and between 
the 22d degree of north and the 47th degree of south latitude, 
has been the home within historic times of at least four distinct 
types or races of men. Three of these races are black, or 
very dark in complexion, and are called respectively Papuans 
or Melanesians, Negritos and Australians — the last including 
the extinct people of Tasmania. The fourth is a lighter, cina- 
mon colored race, and is usually divided into three affiliated 
groups, which are known as Polynesians or Mahoris, Microne- 
sians and Malayans. 

It is our design, to sketch in a popular way the physical 
characters, the languages, the customs and beliefs of these types 
of mankind scattered over an area exceeding that of Asia itself. 
There is much in their past history and ethnic connections that 
is still and perhaps will alv/ays remain a subject of controversy; 
but we shall give little space to these discussions, confining our- 
selves to facts and theories which are generally accepted by 
scholars. In some parts of the field the eflforts of missionaries 
and the spread of commerce have wrought so great a trans- 
formation in the occupations and beliefs of the people that, as 
our purpose is to show them in their primitive guise, the picture 
must be sometimes understood as portraying the past ,though not 
a remote one. 

We will begin our survey with the lighter race, and with its 
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easternmost branch. If one will draw a line from New Zealan 
northward to Hawaii, curving it to the west so as to include th 
Ellice or Lagoon Islands, but excluding Fiji, all the islands ea* 
of that line will represent Polynesia, properly so-called. Th 
principal groups scattered over this great expanse of ocean ar 
Hawaii or Sandwich, Marquesas, Paumotu or Low Archipelag( 
Society, Cook, Tibnai or Austral Ellice, Tokelan or Unioi 
Samoa, Tonga, and New Zealand. Besides a few other group 
of inferior importance, two single islands of deserved specie 
mention — Pitcairn, where the descendants of the mutineers < 
the Bounty still reside, and Easter, whose architectural remair 
have greatly puzzled archaeologists. 

1 1 is necessary to remind the reader that the name Polynesi 
"many islands," though most appropriately applied to the inni 
inerable islands and islets that dot the eastern Pacific, is ofte 
extended in popular usuage as far west as New Guinea, and 
even made to include Australia and the Malay Archipelag< 
But even in the narrowest use of the term, stretching as it doe; 
over 70° of latitude, it embraces a considerable variety of climat 
and productions, though not so great as in countries farther re 
moved from the leveling influence of the sea. 

All writers agree that physically the Polynesians are amon 
the finest looking races on the globe. Their average height i 
about three inches greater than that of Europeans, and thei 
limbs are shapely and muscular. The men are rather superio 
to the women, who, though attractive in childhood, incline t 
grow too stocky at maturity. Their complexion varies from ai 
almost European fairness to a dark brown, with occasionally ; 
yellow or olive tint. The head bears a heavy crop of haii 
which is usually black, with a tendency to curl. The growth i 
small on the face and other parts of the body, and is carefulb 
plucked out. The nose is apt to be long and aquiline, but dis 
figured by a flatness at the extremity. The mouth is well shapei 
and displays teeth of pearly whiteness. The shape of the heac 
differs little from that of Europeans, belonging, to speak scien 
tifically, to the mesocephalic order, with a tendency to the doli 
chocephalic. The wide range of physical variation which ha: 
been noticed among these islanders, which at first view suggest: 
mixture of race, is due probably to their relatively high develop 
ment, which always tends to differentiate men, to the extent o 
their domain, and the infrequent communication between iti 
parts. Only on the border of Melanesia are we to think of inter 
mixture of races. 

The custom of tattooing the body formerly existed in all part^ 
of Polynesia, but is now generally abandoned, except amongthe 
ruder Islanders. The process was substantially as follows : The 
artist first drew the desired pattern upon the body of his sub- 
ject ; then taking a fine-toothed comb, made of shell or bone, he 
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dipped It into a liquid composed of the pulverized coal of the 
candle-nut and oil, and placing it on the spot caused it to punc- 
ture the skin by a blow with a mallet. Soon a bluish color ap- 
peared under the skin, which did not fade for many years. The 
first marks were made about the time of pubeity, but so painful 
and even dangerous, was the process that it was not finished at 
once, but the pattern was elaborated year by year up to ad- 
vanced age. The designs were mostly arrangements of curved 
lines, showing great artistic skill and appearing to the eye like 
a drapery of fine lace work. Often figures of men, birds, dogs, 
fishes, or other objects were pictured. The extent of the per- 
son covered by tattoo varied on different groups, but the thighs 
were invariably marked. High chiefs were exempt from the 
custom, as were the lowest class of freemen, slaves, and to a 
great extent women. Various theories have been proposed to 
account for the practice, but tie only satisfactory one finds its 
ground in religion. The figures of hving objects so common 
are the totems of the individual or tribe in which guardian spirits 
are believed to reside. The operator is always a priest, and the 
patient \s tabu *holy' during the process. The primitive idea 
seems to have been that by drawing the visible emblem of a 
deity upon tht* person his favor was thereby secured. Later, 
this conception laded out, and the custom came to be simply a 
mode of ornamentation or mark of social distinction. The chiefs 
were not tatooed because, themselves partaking of the divine 
nature, they did not require it, and the rest were exempt because 
they did not deserve it, for a reason which will appear here- 
after. 

Though the climate of most of the islands is such as to ren- 
der clothing needless for comfort, none of the people, except 
children, often go entirely naked. The men wear the usual 
girdle about the loins, and when necessary, especially on festival 
occasions, they wrap the person in many folds of native cloth, 
the amount or material used being in proportion to the wealth 
and dignity of the wearer. The women wear besides the cfir- 
dle, a sort of petticoat, reaching from the waist below the knaes. 
Neatly-woven mats also serve for garments. 

The manufacture of the native, or tapa cloth, is an inter- 
esting process. The bark of the paper-mulberry, or of several 
other trees is soaked in water lor forty-eight hours, when the 
inner layer is easily separated from the coarse outer bark. It is 
then placed upon a table and beaten with a mallet until it has 
any desired thickness. If considerable body is sought, several 
layers are beaten until they firmly unite. Since each strip is but 
a few inches in width, several are laid side by side with over- 
lapping edges; these are glued and then beaten into one piece. 
The cloth is rendered water proof by smearing it with a sort of 
gum. The final process is to construct upon it colored designs, 
which are often delicately and tastefully drawn. The width and 
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length may be any measure desired, and rolls often contain 
hundreds of yards. The most expensive garments known to 
Polynesia are the feather head dresses and mantles. They are 
constructed of fine mat work, in the meshes of which are in- 
terwoven the feathers ot various birds. The most famous of 
these mantles are those of the Hawaiian kings. A little honey- 
bird, somewhat rarely occurring, has under its win^s, one or 
two golden-yellow feathers about an inch in length. These 
are plucked out, and wrought iuto the garment with infinite 
patience and skill. Many years are required to complete a sin- 
gle garment, and its value is priceless. 

The Polynesians are generally cleanly in their persons where 
the heat of the climate and nearness of the sea make daily bath- 
ing a convenience and comfort. In New Zealand, on the con- 
trary, the colder climate disinclines to frequent washing, and 
the uncivilized native is filthy and covered with vermin. The 
principal food of the people is naturally fish; but bread-fruit, 
yams, bananas, cocoanuts, and the fruit of the pandanus, to- 
gether with the flesh of such animals as abound on the islands, 
form a part of their diet. Even lizards, rats, and a kind a of 
larvae are not despised by the poorer classes. Since the art of 
pottery or working metals was unknown before the arrival of 
Europeans, all cooking was done with hot stones in a shallow 
pit in the ground; and all accounts agree that food prepared in 
this way had a delicacy of flavor quite unknown to modern 
.culinary art. At one time or another cannibalism seems to 
have been practiced all over Polynesia, but not so habitually or 
persistently as among the more savage tribes of Melanesia. On 
some islands the custom had been voluntarily abandoned before 
European discovery, and elsewhere real or assumed abhorrence 
of it was commonly expressed. Only the bodies of enemies 
were eaten, and women and children were generally excluded 
from the feast. Whatever may have been the origin of the 
practice, one motive for its continuance seems to have been the 
supposed transference of the qualities of the slain to the eater, just 
as some tribes in India eat the tiger for the same purpose; hence the 
flesh of the bravest warriors was eagerly sought, and the part 
in which the courage was supposed to reside was especially 
prized. 

The houses of central Polynesia are built within inclosed 
yards, and consist of a leaf-thatched roof lying upon rafters, of 
which one end is fastened to tall central posts and the other 
rests upon lower side posts. There are no walls, to allow a free 
circulation of air, as frames of plaited leaves serve the pur- 
pose. The structure usually rests upon a rude stone platform 
raised a few feet above the ground. The furniture for the 
house is simple, consisting of mats for the floor and for beds, 
rolls of native cloth, tools and weapons, and wooden vessels of 
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various descriptions, some of which are carved in pretty pat- 
terns. The inmates of each house, exclusive of slaves, sleep to- 
firether on the floor, or in some cases the unmarried men occupy 
a public building by themselves. The neat and picturesque ap- 
pearance of Polynesian villages embowered in tropical vegeta- 
tion has been often remarked by travelers. 

The cooler climate of New Zealand requires a more solid 
and weather-tight construction, and the houses were generally 
built with stone or wooden w^alls. Owing to incessant wars, 
the site for a village was selected with a view to security, and 
its natural strength was increased by stockades. 

The Polynesians are cultivators of the soil, where the character 
of the islands permits, and raise, besides the usual tropical 
fruits, plentiful crops of sweet potatoes, yams, etc. In early 
limes only rude wooden tools were used, commonly pointed 
stakes hardened in the fire. The drudgery was left to the 
slaves, but the higher orders and even the chiefs did not disdain 
to work in the fields. It is an important evidence of the com- 
paratively advanced civilization of Polynesia that women were 
exempt from field labors. 

Of the mechanic arts known to this people the most import- 
ant was the construction of canoes. Some of these were more 
than one hundred feet in length, and would carry two or three 
hundred men. Sometimes they were built double, the two 
being united by a platform. They were propelled by oars or 
sails. The latter were three-cornered mats, suspended between 
two masts, one in each ship. The smaller craft usually had an 
outrigger on one or both sides to prevent upsetting. When we 
consider that the only tools used were made of stone or shell, 
we can see that it must have been the work of years to construct 
one of the larger canoes. One must not think of the parts as 
fastened with bolts or nails. The keels were trunks of trees 
hollowed with the stone adze or fire ; to these were attached 
planks trimmed to fit closely, and bound with cords of cocoanut 
fibre. They were made water-tight with a filling of gum mixed 
with the same fibre finely divided. These seemingly frail crafts 
were yet so seaworthy that they outrode severe storms, and en- 
dured voyages of hundreds of miles with entire safety. We 
have already said that women were as a rule well treated in 
Polynesia. Their principal occupations were weaving mats, 
manufacturing the native cloth, caring for the children and pre- 
paring the food ; while the men built the houses and canoes, 
raised the crops, caught fish, or engaged in war. Women some- 
times accompanied their husbands to battle, encouraging and 
even joining them in the fight. They were admitted to the 
celiberative assemblies, and their advice was respectfully re- 
ceived. On some of the islands, wives ate with their husbands; 
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b;t el vr'A'hcre the sexes to-ok their m^^Is apart, and certain kinds 
of fv>d were tal>»&d to '.vomen. 

Marriage was contracted at about 1 3 or 20 years of age, 
though the parties were sometimes betrothed by their parents 
in in^ncy. In some cases taking the bride home \ras the only 
form of marriage: in others presents were offered to her and 
her father, and if these were accepted, the affair was concluded 
with a feast more or less elaborate according to the rank or 
wealth of the families. The custom of real or pretended kid- 
napping of the bridf, which has prevailed so widely among^ rude 
fKrooIcft, was also known in Polynesia. Polygamy u'as generally 
practiced by those who could afford the luxur>- of more than 
one wife. The one married first, or who bore the first son, was 
called the principal wife, and the others were required to show 
her resf>ect and obedience. Polyandr>' was not unknown 
but rarely practiced. Infidelity was not common on the 
part of wives, and in their case was punishable with beating or 
death. Fault on the husband's part was usually condoned. 
Sefiaration could occur by mutual consent, but did not often take 
place when the marriage was fruitful. Widows and widowers 
in New Zealand were tabu until the burial of the dead. There, 
and in Tahiti, widows could remarr>% but on Samoa they were 
accustomed to cut their hair and live in retirement On Tonga 
it was once the custom to strangle the principle wife on the 
death of the highest chief, and there is a tradition that the ear- 
lier practice was to strangle all wives who survived their hus- 
bands. Incestuous marriages were considered unlawful, except 
in royal families in order to secure a proper succession to the 
throne. 

After the birth of a child the mother and infant lived in a little 
hut by themselves, and were tabti for six weeks or two months. 
Infantcide was once very common, and it is said that on Tahiti 
two-thirds of all the children, especially girls, were destroyed 
at birth. This most often occurred when the parents were of 
unccjual rank, for if the children were killed the father was 
elevated to the rank of his wife, but if they were allowed to live 
the parent higher in rank sank to the level of the other. 
Kvcry where in Polynesia two principal orders were recognized 
in society, the nobility and the common people; belcw these 
were the slaves. The lower orders were esteemed of little ac- 
count as they liaci no souls that survived death; hence all their 
possessions were to be used for the good of the higher class, 
who represented the gods on earth. The words for chief and 
priest were originally the same. On Samoa each noble family 
selected a representative head; the family chiefs selected a village 
chief; the village chiefs chose a district chief, who presided over 
one of the ten departments into which the islands were divided. 

mong the district chiefs some one held the highest dignity. 
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Each chief was regarded as the father and protector of his peo- 
ple, and was treated with the utmost respect. The first draught 
from the Kava-bowl, and the choicest delicacy at the feast were 
his. Courtly language, varying according to the dignity of each, 
was used in addressing them. They were called by high- 
sounding names, which were thenceforth ladu until their death. 
The chiefs of each village formed a state council, by whom the 
interests of the community were discussed, and measures were 
decided on. 

A similar political constitution existed in the Tonga group. 
At the head stood the Egi, the highest nobility, among whom were 
subordinate grades of rank. Next stood the Matabules ; third, 
the Muas ; and last, the Tuas or plebians. A certain number of 
Matabules attached themselves to each chief as attendants and 
advisers. The eldest son of a Matabule succeeded to the rank 
of his father, but the other children became Muas. In the same 
way, all but the eldest son of a Mua became Tuas. Rank was 
inherited through the mother. In case both parents held equal 
rank, the husband took precedence of the wife ; the eldest son 
was preferred before the eldest daughter. If there are no 
children, the brothers and sisters of the husband inherit the 
rank in like order. In case the wife enjoys higher rank, the 
right falls to her kindred. All property goes down in the female 
line. Ordinarily rank is acquired by birth, but instances have 
occurred where individuals on account of special services to the 
Egi were raised to the rank of Matabules, and the dignity was 
inherited by their children. 

The Matabules and Muas directed all the public feasts, being 
careful that everything was conducted with due regard to the 
relative dignity of each participant. They also assisted in the 
training of the younger Egi. The Tuas or common people were 
held in no higher consideration than are Samoa, and to them 
fell the humblest services in the community, except what was 
performed by the slaves. These last were captives in war or 
criminals. Though they were liable to be put to death and 
even eaten at the caprice of their masters, they do not seem to 
have been treated with special cruelty. No traffic in slaves 
appears to have existed. 

The civil distinctions which we have outlined, and which are 
repeated with greater or less exactness throughout Polynesia, 
evidently had iheir foundation in the family. The terms father, 
son and grandson are applied respectively to the Egi, the Mata- 
bules and the Muas. It remains to speak of a somewhat dif- 
ferent, and in some respectb superior, order which existed on 
Tong^a. It was the religious order, at whose head stood the 
Tui-tonga, " Lord of Tonga,*' who onc^, as his name implies, 
was a supreme temporal ruler, but later was clothed with spir- 
itual functions only. He was believed to be descended from the 
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Gods, and, as a partaker of the divine nature, was never cir- 
cumcised or tatooed. His person was sacred, and would not 
be approached within a certain distance by his attendants. A 
special place was assigned him at feasts, and the kin;r sat in his 
presence as a sign of inferiority. His marriage and funeral 
were aitend;:d with unusual ceremonies, and his place was tilled 
by his son. 

The support of the state on Tonga took the form of gifts 
from the inferior to the higher chiefs, and the people to the 
class next above them. This tribute consisted of mats, cloth, 
fruits, material for canoes, or whatever was they desired. They 
were generally brought twice a year; and since the lower class 
in society had no rights of property, no objection could be 
made to any demands the chiets might set up to the products 
of their toil. 

The political constitution of Tonga seems to preserve best 
the arrangement of society which once prevailed all over Poly- 
nesia. The same is true in a less degree of Samoa. On Tahiti, 
Rarotonga, and Hawaii, as in Tonga, the kingly power has 
raised itself to special prominence ; while m New Zealand, the 
Marquesas and Paumotu, a condition more like that on Samoa 
prevails. As wc have more than once intimated, the political 
system was framed on the theory that there were two distinct 
orders of mankind — the one derived from the gods and deserv- 
ing divine honor, the others sprung from the earth, and having 
no expectation beyond this life. Any commingling of the two 
orders was a corruption of the purity of the higher one, and 
the fruit of it ought to be destroyed ; hence infanticide in the 
case of mixed marriages was a duty and merit. 

Ikfore the introduction of Christianity the islanders were in 
a chronic state of warfare. Fighting seemed to be a pastime, 
and the slightest pretext was sufficient to fan the embers of strife 
into a flame. In Tahiti, when occasion for war arose, a herald 
carrying the royal banner was sent around to summon the war- 
riors to an assembly. No one dared to remain at home and 
encounter the charge of cowardice. If after discussion the 
majority decided for war, and the gods sent favorable omens, 
preparations were made for the conflict. Profuse offerings were 
brought to the friendly gods, and prayers were put up for their 
aid; an attempt was even made to bribe the gods of the enemy 
to desert their votaries and come to the other side. The priests 
with their idols acccMiipanied the war party, and used the offices 
of religion to inspire the warriors to heroic deeds. There were 
certain other persons also whose duty it was to urge on the fray 
by frantic shouts, or the recital of stories of prodigious exploits. 
In New Zealand, war was in some sense a religious act, and the 
warriors were /u^ii until the close of the battle. In this case it 
was unlawful for women to be present. 
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Sometimes stout mats were worn as a defensive arm but 
usually the warriors went into battle with naked bodies, except- 
ing daubs of paint and huge feather head-dresses. The weapons 
were mostly clubs and spears- The former were of stone in 
New Zealand, but of wood elsewhere; the latter were for thrust- 
ing and throwing, but throwing sticks were not employed as in 
Australia. Bows and arrows were not unknown, though less 
commonly used than among other peoples. J. Avery. 

Brunswick, Mk. 



CENTRAL AMERICA AT THE TIME OF THE CON^ 

QUEST. 

The collosal and diflusive architecture of ancient and extinct 
empires with its amazing proportions and massive elements, the 
labyrynthine detail of minute ornament or the extravagant extent 
of its court yards, walls and chambers, compared with the sup- 
posedly ruae and imperfect instruments which primal civiliza- 
tions possessed, has for centuries astonished the world. The 
melancholy and sublime ruins of palace and temple, with their 
endless circumlocution of corridors and approaches, the de* 
brisof high ways and acqueducts, the crumbling piers of bridge^ 
and tower and tomb, enthrall the imagination with their won- 
derful suggestions of governments now vanished, arts now ob- 
solete, of peculiar and cultivated races. For such architectural 
wonders we have been accustomed to think of Persepolis,. 
with its great Hall of Audience,of Parthian Ctesiphon,of Thebes, 
the mighty ruins of Karnac and Luxor, of the rock cut tnmbs 
of Egyptian kings, of Babylon, with its levathian walls, its hang- 
ing gardens and the sinister strength of its palace, of Nineveh; 
and more lately of the marvelous Naghkon Watt, within the 
forests of Cambodia. But their mournful reflex has long been 
known on the Central American plains and in the fetid depths 
of Central American forests, where exist the towers and edi- 
fices of a forgotte i people, whose strange works rival the per- 
ishing grandeur of those eastern capitals. Here speechless 
monolythsand deserted temples, works of an unknown and un- 
knowable people, are encountered, overrun and dismembered 
by the rank vegetation which impenetrably hides them. Their 
history is unknown, their ancient occupants and builders fled,, 
themselves slowly disappearing in those storm-swept latitudes,, 
relics of a civilization beyond the dawn of history. Archaeology 
nowhere presents a stranger and more suggestive chapter.. 
Speculation has run wild in fanciful solutions of their origin and 
ammties, and half-discerned resemblances have connected them 
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with all the ancient kingdoms of the world. We know some- 
thing of their social usages and political arrangement, some- 
thing of their traditional past, where rise and sink like 
the phantoms of a camera, successive monarchies, something of 
their subversion and disappearance, when the convulsions that 
overturned the Mexican empire terminated in their own ruin. 
They were both expressions of a simultaneous impulse, having 
the same tendency in religion, government and art. Whence 
that movement originated we are unable to say. We have now 
only to examine briefly as we can the extraordinary product it has 
left us, the flower of an eccentric and indigenous civilization, 
nipped before the root that bore it had been seen or followed. It 
was a pagan, an exotic cultus, composed of new, unmentioned ele- 
ments, ephemeral and fantastic, already in a sort of decadence 
when we first meet it, and then swept away in the rude contact 
with the appliances of enlightened warfare and the fanatic lust 
of religious bigotry. 

Central America and Mexico from an archaeological point of 
view, are most naturally considered together; their similarity of 
institutions, art, worship, and their historical connections com- 
municate a certain logical value to such a treatment. Yet apart 
from the mechanical advantages of considering them separately, 
Bancroft indicates the essential propriety, in the divergence of 
their methods and archaeology. " In their traditional history, 
their material relics, and above all, in their methods of record- 
ing events by hieroglyphics as well as in their several lesser 
characteristics, these two stocks show so many and so clear 
points of difference, standing prominently out from their many 
resemblances as to indicate either a separate culture from the 
beginning, or what is more probable and for us practically the 
same thing a progress in different paths for a long time prior 
to the coming of Europeans. In Mexico, although itz civiliza- 
tion was compounded of many separate national organizations, 
the term Nahuan broadly comprehends them all, and in 
Central America the term Maya unites under a common desig- 
nation a variety of tribes, whose parallel civilizations were from 
time to time, by warfare, alliance or conquest, intermingled and 
confused. Their geographical environment was identical. The 
countr)' which is included between the eastern coast line 
from Tamaulipas, a province north of Vera Cruz, in 
Mexico, to Honduras, on the Atlantic and the west- 
ern coast line from Colima, an unimportant town 
in Mexico under the shadows of the volcano Colima, to Nic- 
aragua on the Pacific, embraced the theatres of the diversified 
commotions and artistic impulses which produced Mexico, Mitla 
Cholula, Palenque, Copan, Kabah, Uxmal and the govern- 
ments which occupied them. Through this territory stretches 
the great Cordilleras of Central America, continuing that vast 
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axis of upheaval which under the name of the Rocky Moun- 
tains furrows the wide lands of the western continent. Upon 
their flanks, caught between its auxiliary ranges, intercepted 
and protected by subordinate chains, sloping from them in ex- 
panded plains, or falling away in terraced succession, lie great 
table lands. Many of these raised areas separate the torrid 
and insalubrious climates of the coast from the high altitudes 
surrounding the loftiest eminences, and thus construct a scale 
of climatic change whose transitions are so gradual at times, as 
to escape detection, or again as rapid as the boundary between 
them is abrupt and precipitous. The ticrra iemplada^ or tem- 
perate country is situated at elevations of from 3,000 to 8,000 feet, 
and has an annual mean temperature of from 62° to 70° Fah 
This propitious region yields its fertile soil to all agricultural 
purposes, and in the zone where the sunny glades of evergreen 
oak are perpetually verdant, spots are found where the cereals 
of Europe flourish, by the side of the native maize and maguey. 
Above these mediate plains rise the tierras frias^ or cold lands, 
where an average temperature of 60° prevails, and the eleva- 
tion is 8,000 feet and upwards. Here a drier air, sharper winds, 
less constant rain falls and less sheltered flelds form a more 
monotonous and comparatively inclement region. Subject, ac- 
cording to local circumstances, to great diversity of meteoro- 
logical influences, it embraces tracts where, as on the waterless 
plateau of Anahuac a meager vegetation scarcely hides a lean 
and sandy soil, and other parts where perrennial streams ani- 
mate the landscape with prolific harvests. Coniferous trees 
make up the predominant flora, the oaks of the tierra templada 
occurring less frequently, and only where the climate approaches 
that of lower levels. Lastly, is the ilerra calienie^ or hot land, 
rising from the very sea-coast to elevations of 1,500 feet and 
3,000 feet, this country^ is but a narrow strip along the Pa- 
cific, but covers extensive territories on the Atlantic. It is dis- 
tinguished by a tropical temperature aggravated by unhealthy 
exhalations from wide and half exposed marshes or heightened to 
an unendurable excess as at Vera Cruz, where broad tracts of 
scorching sands forbid the growth of a tree, or blade, to miti- 
gate the blighting heat. Again in this region occurs the wild- 
est profusion of vegetable glories, wherever rivers offer unfailing 
supplies of water, or the wet season saturates the soil in periodic 
tempests. Cocoa, indigo, sugar cane, palms, bananas, cedar, 
bamboo, mahogany, zapote, brazil, and precious die woods, 
hide the luxuriant ground with deep forests, while every va- 
riety of parasitic vine interlace the boughs with labyrinths of 
foliage. The average temperature is from 62° to 70° Fah. 
The physical configuration of these countries can be quickly 
told. The Sierra Madre, which enters Mexico at its northern 
boundary, passes down along the western coast of Mexico, con- 
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stantly approaching a converging range which forms the high 
lands behind Vera Cruz. As they unite the intermediate areas 
as if raised through the communicated disturbance which ele- 
vated each, attain a high altitude and form the extensive table 
land of Anahuac. This table land, upon which Mexico is built, 
cleft in districts by broad barrancas or canons, reaches, in an 
unbroken plateau to the bay of Campeche, and sinks away in 
terraces to the Pacific. Across this table land runs an irregular 
line of tremendous peaks, capped with eternal snows. The 
Plateau of Oaxaca lies southward, separated by the Cuesta dc 
San Juan, and then the commingled mountain ranges subside to 
the insignificant elevation of 750 feet at the isthmus of Tehuan- 
tepec. The table land is resumed in the district of Soconusco 
in Chiapas. Here issues a radial arm through Yucatan, 
and the flanks of a new Sierra, which unfolding in a double 
range in Honduras, encloses table lands, intervening valleys 
ar.d intersecting ranges. The Plateau of Nicaragua follows, 
dipping suddenly on the east to the barbarous and deadly 
stretches of the Mosquito Coast, and rising on the west to fer- 
tile table lands on the treacherous slopes of recent volcanoes. 
Lower table lands succeed, and the mitigated splendors of 
the lofty Cordilleras disappear entirely across the narrow isth- 
mus of Panama. Upon this diversified and variously endowed 
arena rose the native American civilization, the product in its 
last stages of a complicated and prolonged interaction between 
many nations, whose history shows the fierceness and frequency 
of the struggles for predominance between rival families, the 
successive introduction of new and barbaric blood from beyond 
its limits, the decadence of empires, renovations of abuse by ple- 
bian or aristocratic revolt, a tedious recital of monarchical ambi- 
tion, hierarchic despotism, national conquest and individual 
turpitude. 

Of the Maya nations, a brief notice of their social and gov- 
ernmental aspects will properly introduce any notice of their 
archaeology and ruins. The term Maya is applied properly to 
four centres of national life, those in Yucatan, Guatemala, Chia- 
pas, Salvador and Nicaragua, although in some cases there is 
evidence of admixture and partial identification with the Nahuan 
stock, as in Nicaragua. The government in Yucatan. Guate- 
mala and the Chiapas was very similar, and the religious and 
social usages that prevailed only modified in each by extrinsic 
forms. The government was a theocratic aristocracy where- 
in the ruler assumed, at least traditionally, the oflfice ot a law- 
giver and a priest. Society was composed of the group of the 
nobility in which the royal family was pre-eminent, the group 
of the priests whose congenital tics with royalty made them the 
monaich's natural allies, the group of plebeians, and the group 
of slaves. The king was assisted by a council of lords and 
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priests, whose exact organization varied in different countries, 
in some including auxiliary councils, entrusted with financial 
interests, distribution of assessments, taxes, etc. The king's 
authority in the provinces was upheld by governors, in all 
instances of noble blood, who reflected in their pomp, absolute 
power and judicial attributes the person of the emperor. These 
positions were even held by lineal inheritance. Great noble 
lamilies, adding moral prestige to material magnificence, sur- 
rounded the throne, and their rivalries and jealousies diver- 
sified the nation's life with all the bickerings of factions 
and the revolt of parties. They supported the king 
in his royal progress when, in robe and jewels, 
and quetzal feathers he advanced before the people, reclining in 
a palanquin and heralded by music, dancing and troops. In the 
government there is evidence of democratic influences at some 
timt, from the constant mention of councils assisting like a jury 
in litigated cases, in the decisions of subordinate rulers, the or- 
dinances of the king himself. Though justice seemed to have 
been aimed at on the statute books, the custom of bringing 
presents to the judge and of his sharing with the victor the 
property of the convicted must have seriously interfered with an 
impartial judgment. Impalements, burnings, clubbings, con- 
finement in cellars, in wooden cages, castigation, extraction of 
the heart, slavery and penalties made up the penal code. Taxes 
were paid and their excess in one instance resulted in the over- 
throw of the reigning family. The plebeian class were the 
farmers, merchants and trades-people, debarred from holding 
office, but compelled to support the government with taxes and 
military service. In one instance they were elevated into a spe- 
cial class to curb the power of the nobles, but their insolent in- 
trigues resulted in the dismemberment of the empire. Slaves 
were universally held and the servitude was hereditary. They 
were distinguished by their cropped heads and " by marks of 
powdered pine charcoal." They were bought and sold, were 
indeed as respects the law articles of proprietorship. 

Votan and Zamna appear to be the mythical prophets, priests 
and kings, who first formed respectively the powerful and united 
kingdoms of Guatemala and Chiapas and of Yucatan, and en- 
dowed them with that culture, which was the fountain spring of 
their power, wealth and industry. Civil commotions broke up 
these great countries and the separated fragments perpetuated 
the method and form of their government and religion. Yuca- 
tan possessed the great city of Mayapan which, after many 
reigns was destroyed during the ascendency of the Cocomes, 
when the Tutul Xiu3 assumed the crown, rebuilt it, and 
erected a formidable rival to it in the famous and beautiful 
city of Uxmal, whose ruins now arrest the eye and 
excite the imagination. Mayapan was again sacked. 
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the Tutul Xiu line was subverted and the kingdoi 
fell asunder into a loose aggregate of petty sovereigr 
ties. Thus disintegrated and wasted by a perpetual confiii 
they succumbed to the united arms of the Spaniards. In Guat 
mala the powerful and impressive empire of the Quiches wit 
their capital at Utatlan, and the great city of Xelahuh and th: 
of the Cakchiquels with their capital at Patinamit were the pn 
dominant powers on the entrance of the Spaniards, though mine 
monarchies infested their borders and were either independer 
or tributary. In Nicaraugua a somewhat different phase ( 
social organization is apparently encountered, an incipient cor 
dition of the more consolidated and refined governments w 
have mentioned. The information is scanty in the extreme ani 
may in reality afford a very erroneous view of their polity 
Nicaraugua was divided into a number of provinces where th 
people elected rulers who were known as huehues, or old mer 
There governors appointed their subordinates and enjoyed a 
absolute control over such servants, though how they were hel 
answerable for encroachments on popular liberty or negligenc 
of duty is not explained. Other communities were ruled b] 
teites, or cheiftains who affected the style and arrogance of th 
Quiche and Chiapan kings. An elective council called monexio 
restrained their excesses and was empowered to oppose anc 
overrule their wishes. The Pipiles, in Salvador, formed a sorto 
confederation whose tie was in most instances the approach o 
common danger, or the overshadowing influence of some pow 
erful leader. They were separately governed by chiefs whos< 
succession was hereditary, and they, somewhat as the Nicarau 
guans, represented a miscellaneous collection of allied triba 
governments settled on the frontiers of a great empire and be 
ginning to affect through the educational influence of contacl 
and commerce the structural complexity of the latter. 

The Maya Calendar of feasts and festivals is a full and strik 
ing one. The various vocations of men had their appropriate 
holy days, the gods had ceremonial days for worship, propitia 
tion, and sacrifice, the seasons and new years were celebrated 
with religious observances and occasions of victory or defeat in 
war, of pestilence, drought, famine, or invasion, were signalizec 
by such rites as might avert the heavenly wrath. They appeal 
in the main monotonous, in their general character of frivolous 
ritual, indecent puerility, or revolting barbarism, and seemed tc 
form convenient occasions for universal and unbridled indul- 
gence. Sometimes they are marked by a species of devout and 
ingenious symbolism, and in their celebration doubtless formed 
picturesque and extraordinar>' spectacles. The feasts of espe- 
cial solemnity were preceded by penance, vigil, fasting, and tem- 
perance. This was followed by the various rites peculiar to the 
special feast, celebrated for the most part by burning of incense, 
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copal, maize and the ulli sacrifice of victims, their hearts being 
cut out by the Priests before their hideous idols, whose obscene 
visages were smeared with this sacrificial blood, and letting of 
blood from various parts of the body, the whole afTair conclude 
ing with an universal and prodigious spree. Guzzling to an un- 
limited extent was rather gloried in, wives supplied plentiful 
potations to their drunken masters, and he who rolled over 
helpless on the floor was regarded with envy. In the month of 
Chen they made and consecrated idols, in Zac the hunters pro- 
pitiated the Gods for their slaughter of wild animals, in Mac the 
corn-field Gods were honored, in Muar the cocoa planters sacri- 
ficed a dog spotted with the color of cocoa to their tutelar deities. 
In Pax, a semi-martial feast was celebrated in which eating, 
drinking, praying, and offering incense were incongruously 
mingled, the Nacon or General of the Armies alone preserving 
his head unfuddled. Banquets followed and upon the rich de- 
volved the expensive duty of supplying the people with these 
entertaining offices of devotion. The first day of Pop was New 
Year*s day, when the houses were thoroughly swept, the uten- 
sils of the past year rejected, and by fasting and prayer their 
minds prepared for the general ceremonies peculiar to that 
season. Fishermen worshiped in the month Zip* In Xul, 
Cukulcan, a semi-mythical hero, who perhaps was an 
early civilizer and prophet, was worshipped with appropriate 
ceremonies. Apiarists interceded with th« gods in the month 
of Mai. The four gods of produce and harvest were duly hon- 
ored, the two heaps of stones placed at each cardinal point in 
the Yucatan towns became then the scenes of solemn festivals. 
Amongst the Pipiles, victory was celebrated with frightful rites, 
human victims being offered up, thanksgiving obligations to 
the gods, for many successive days, while caciques and priests 
decorated in wild regalia, led on the frenzied glee of these savage 
festivals. 

Turkeys heads of fowls, dogs, food, drink, incense, bread, 
flowers, the >hearts of reptiles and of men were offered to the 
gods. Perhaps the most interesting ceremony practiced amongst 
these people was that of baptism, which is thus described by 
Bancroft, and wherein is detailed the means adopted for expel- 
ling the devil, an apparently notorious pest, judging from the 
frequency with which they resorted to spells for his expul- 
sion. " It is related by all the old Spanish historians that when 
the Spaniards first visited the kingdom of Yucatan, they found 
there traces of a baptismal rite; and strangely enough, the 
name given to this right in the language of the inhabitants was 
si/ii/, signifying ' to be born again.' It was the duty of all to 
have their children baptized, for, by this ablution, they believed 
that they received a purer nature, were protected against evil 
spirits and future misfortunes. When parents desired to have 
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,'::i*t\ >*:r^ f.r^* r.. ir-c ...-r-= -.': -*->• #.*Te ra^^ 

;r. '.?.ir;;t ''/ :>.*r.r ;;'>c£i:htr*. * h;.e :r. ir.'-:i:tr row were the ^>l5 

fco-i^. A/.r* th'; o:.j^:t r.f ci^t:^.^' ,.-: the Cf.-il. For this'pur- 
y,\-, fo-ir \j0'S.\':.*z\ -v^rt placti. ont :s each cf the four comers 
'A iii': courtyard. -p/:^n Ahich a ere seated four of the assistants 
ho>:;ng a ion;; core that p>aj5e'i from one to the other, thus en- 
clo-.in^ part of the yard. Within this enclosure were 
th'; fMiArnn, and tho^f: father^ and ofncfals who had fasted. A 
Jy;noh -A as lAsLCCfi in the center, upon which the priest was 
v;;it/;d with a brazier, some ground com and incense. The 
chiidrcn were directed to approach one by one, and the priest 
({ave to each a little of the ground com and incense, 
nhich as they received it, they cast into the brazier. When 
tills liad l^ecn done by all, they took the cord and brazier with a 
vi;.Hv;l of wine, and gave them to a man to carr>' outside the 
town, with injunctions not to drink any of the wine and not to 
Jook Ixrhind him. With such ceremony the devil was expelled. 
^l\u: yard was then swept clean, and some leaves of a tree called 
cihom and of another called capo were scattered over it. The 
priest now clothed himself in long, gaudy-looking robes, con- 
hinting, according to Landa, of a jacket of red feathers, with 
flowirrs iA various colors embroidered thereon; hanging from 
the enrls were other long feathers, and on his head a coronet of 
pluinrs, I'Voni beneath the jacket long bands of cotton hung 
dowfi \i} the ground. In his hand he held some hyssop fastened 
to a short stick. 

'V\\r. rhars tfien put white cloths upon the children's heads and 
;inki-d th«! ddcr if they had committed any sins; such as con- 
IrNHC'd that they had were then placed apart. The priest then 
otdrrrd thr jH'ople lo sit down and be silent; he next blessed 
thr hoy.s, antl ollering up some prayers, purified them with the 
liyivij), with much solemnity. The principal officer who had 
lirni ficcicd by the fathers, now took a bone and having dipped 
il ill a ( criaiii water moistened their foreheads, their features 
and their liiigtMs and toes. After they had been thus sprinkled 
with wain*, liie nriest arose and removed the cloths from the 
heads of tlu' children, and then cut olF with a stone knife a cer- 
t.iin h sid th;it was attaclied to the heiid from childhood; they 
wc'i r IhcMi giviMi by oie of the assistants soms flowers to smell, 
mid a pipi' lhrou;{li which they smoke, after which they were 
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each presented with a little food, and a vessel full of wine was 
brought as an offering to the gods, who were .entreated to re- 
ceive it as a thanksgiving from the boys; it was then handed to 
one of the officials, who had to drink it at one draught." 

The Pipiles had one great feast for victories and others for 
hunting and fishing, whilst among the Nicaraguans, eighteen 
ecclesiastical seasons diversified the year with horrid sacrifices. 

The education of the Maya youth was varied according to 
the position and prospects of the pupil. The children of the 
plebeians were taught the vocations of their parents, the scions 
of noble families, the mysteries of their religion, and all obedi* 
ence to their parents and reverence for the gods. In Yucatan, 
seminaries of young men were controlled by the priests, who 
explained with discreet diligence the various arts of their pro- 
fession. 

L. P. Gratacap. 
[to be continued.] 



LIFE AMONG THE MANDANS EIGHTY YEARS AGO. 

[Continued from page 253.] 
FORMER RELATIONS OF PAWNEES AND MANDANS. 

Not many years ago the Pawnees and Mandans were allied 
to each other, and lived together in the same villages, which 
were situated on the banks of the river Missouri, about thirty 
leagues below. A misunderstanding happening to occur 
amongst them they separated, the Pawnees retired down the 
river and built their village where it stands at present (A. D. 
1806), and the Mandans proceeded with an intention of settling 
themselves somewhere about the confluence of the Little Mis- 
souri river, or on the upper part of Reviere La Souris (Moose 
river). But on their arrival at this place the Big Bellies barred 
the road, and put a stop to their progress to the westward, tel- 
ling them that they would not permit them, or any one, to build 
higher up the river, and desiring the Mandans to build where 
they are at present. The latter, it seems were not much inclined 
to comply, but dreading the displeasure of the others who were 
more numerous, comprised, then, of a village of nine hundred 
huts, necessity obliged them to accept the terms. Since that 
period the Pawnees and Mandans have frequently been at war, 
and as often made peace again. They are a stationary people 
as the Mandans, and cultivate the ground in the same manner; 
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they are represented as a treacherous, deceitful people, always 
taking advantage of their neighbors, and favoring the Sioux 
when they come to war this way, and frequently intermix with 
them to annoy the Mandans and Big Bellies. 

SIGN LANGUAGE. 

This language is entirely different from the natives of this 
place, and it is only by signs that they usually communicate 
with each other, excepting a few among them who understand 
each other's language. It serves as interpreter upon any affair 
oi importance. It is surprising how dexterous all these natives 
of the plains are, in the art of communicating their ideas by 
signs. They will hold conference, for several hours together, 
upon different subjects, and during the whole time not a single 
word will be pronounced upon either side, and still they appear 
to comprehend each other perfectly well. This mode of com- 
munication appears to be quite natural to them, other difficult 
events are performed with the greatest ease and readiness. 
They never seem to be at loss, or in want of a sign to express 
their meaning. 

COURTESY TO STRANGERS. 

Soon after our arrival, there was a great uproar occasioned 
by the unexpected visit of six Pawnees, from their own vil- 
lage, sixty leagues below this, on the banks of the same (Mis- 
souri) river. They were sent upon an embassy to treat for 
peace. It appears that last spring, some of these people had 
accompanied a war party of Sioux who came here and killed 
five Mandans. The latter nation, in company with the Big 
Bellies (Gros Ventres,) soon after returned the visit, and not 
finding the Sioux, on their return killed two Pawnees, but this 
did not satisfy them. They had informed the Pawnees that they 
might expect a more formal visit the ensuing fall; that both the 
Mandans and Big Bellies were determined to exterminate every 
Pawnee they could find, and lay their villages even with the 
ground. 

To avoid this storm, the latter thought prudent to sue for 
peace. A messenger was instantly dispatched to the upper 
villages to give information of their arrival. In the meantime 
the strangers were very hospitably entertained, conducted into 
a hut, and presented with corn and beans, dried meats, etc. All 
were now silent for some time, awaiting the determination of the 
Big Bellies. 

ARRIVAL OF GROS VENTRES. 

The Big Bellies, in a short time, arrived on horse-back; about 
thirty men came down full speed; they brought down an inter- 
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preter with them. They did not appear well pleased, and looked 
on the Pawnees with an eye of disdain. After some conversa- 
tion they desired the Pawnees to return immediately to their 
own villages, and to inform their great war chief, Red Tail, that 
if he sincerely wished for peace, he must come up and then 
they would settle matters, as they were determined to have 
nothing to do with young men. They allowed two moons to 
consider upon the business, and perform the journey. If, at 
the end of that time, the Chief did not make his appearance, 
they would immediately gather up their corn, and in a body, 
go and find him out, in his own village, and convince him what 
Big Bellies (or as they call themselves Willow Indians), and 
Mandans could do when exasperated by the treacherous con- 
duct of the Pawnees. 

The six embassies promised to depart early next morning to 
inform their Chief, who they answer no doubt, would very soon 
wait upon them. Thus ended an affair, which at the com- 
mencement we supposed would conclude with the death of the 
strangers, by the great bustle and noise their arrival occasioned. 

But I was afterwards informed that of such proceedings 
there was not the least danger; that the natives of this place 
make it a particular point of honor to protect every stranger 
who throws himself upon them and begs their clemency. Even 
their natural and most inveterate enimies, the Sioux, have been 
known to come into their villages unexpectedly, and were always 
received with hospitality, and well entertained during thei stay 
which by the way, they never permit to be more than one night 
when they are dismissed, and allowed to return to their own 
homes unmolested. 

A HUNTING PARTY. 

Towards the evening there was a whooping and howling 
among the young men who were standing upon their huts. 
This, it seems, was to announce the appearance of a hunting 
party of the Mandans, who were just at that moment appear- 
ing upon the tops of the high bank to the south, and descending 
by a well-beaten road towards the village. The party consisted 
of about one hundred men on horseback, and each loaded with 
half a buffalo ; some of them had even more, according to the 
strength of their horses, and the master will always ride, be his 
beast ever so loaded. They had been away since yesterday and 
found buffalo in great abundance near at hand. These people 
never go out hunting unless in large parties. The continual 
danger from their enemies obliges them to be very cautious; 
another reason is, that when the buffalo comes near at hand, 
they are anxious to prevent them from being driven away. For 
this purpose, it is customary for them all, in a body, to surround 
one herd onlv, which sometimes consists of several hundreds. 
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Not one do thev allow to escap;!, large and ssiill, fat and lean, 
all ma«»t fall to prevent their alarming other herds. 

H>e manner of hunting the btif&lo answers aoodier ^ood 
purpOiiM:, which \s that the bad and dull horses have an equal 
•hare with the best racers. 

DIVISION OF TllE BLFFALO HUNT. 

They never make use of fire arms in hunting the bulflilo. 
The IxiW and arrow is the only weapon. When a hunting^ ex- 
cursi'^^n is in agitation among the Mandans, ihey inform their 
neighbors on the north shore, and the Saulieurs (Fall Indians.^ 
The Big I^'llies have their own parties and seldom interfere 
with the others. They never go in the same direction, the one 
goes to the northeast, and the others to the southwest. The 
Knife River, indeed, seems to be the boundar}' line. The day 
is fixed for their departure, when early in the morning as many 
as are inclined to be of the party assemble upon the rising 
grounds in the rear of the village, about one and a half miles to 
the south. When all are ready they proceed in one body to 
find out the bufialo, and seldom or never return light. I ob- 
served that on their arrival, an extraordinary custom prevailed 
amon^ them — the horses are instantly unloaded and the meat 
taken mto the huts, where it is spread out upon the ground and 
exposed for some time before the master or mistress of the hut 
makes use of it. Soon after it is arrived, the women whose 
husbands or sons have been hunting, enter the huts of those 
who have meat, when the mistress instantly gives them a share, 
and they walk away with it, so that it often happens that there 
remains not a mouthful for her own family. When this is the 
case, she, in her turn, goes to the huts of some of her friends 
who have been hunting and comes away with a load. I ob- 
served that in several huts of those who had not been hunting, 
there was more meat than in those who had been out. It is 
also customary for the old men and the old women, who have 
no sons, nor particular friends, to march out on the first news 
of the hunters' approach, to the distance of a mile or more, 
where they sit by the road, and almost every hunter in passing 
drops them a piece of meat. By these means every individual 
has a share of what has been killed. 

VILLAGES LIKE MOLE IIILLS. 

These villages at a distance have the appearance of a cluster 
of nu)lc hills, or musk rat cabins. They are nearly of a circular 
form. The huts arc placed in a very irregular manner, and 
some so very close to each other, as scarcely to admit of a foot- 
passenger; others again, at a distance of twenty to thirty feet 
from each other. 
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OPEN SPACE IN VILLAGE. 

But I observe, always, that nearly about the centre of each 
village is a large open space of about four acres in circumfer- 
ence, round which the huts are built very regularly, and at 
equal distances from each other, the doors fronting the open 
space. This circle might consist of thirty huts, and I make no 
manner of doubt were the first that were erected on the spot. 

VILLAGE EXPANSION. 

Others of their friends joined them afterwards, for various 
causes and built in the rear and erected their huts as they found 
it convenient, and as this continues to be the case, there are 
huts continually demolishing in one village, and others building 
in another. This often proceeds from misunderstandings they 
have had with either of the chiefs of the village, or their own 
neighbors, when finding their situation unpleasant and probably 
subject to frequent quarrels, they shift their quarters, but always 
take up their own residence among their own tribe. 

The Mandans and Saulteurs are a stationary people, and 
never abandon their villages further than to go out hunting or 
on a war party. They are much more given to agriculture than 
the Big Bellies, and raise an immense quantity of corn, beans, 
squashes, tobacco, and some flowers. 

A MAN DAN HUT. 

A Mandan hut is large and spacious, of a circular form. I 
measured the one I lodged in, and found it ninety feet from the 
door to the opposite side, forming a circumference on the inside 
of many paces. The whole space is dug out about one and a 
half feet below the surface of the earth. In the center is the fire 
place, which is a square space of about five feet, dug out two 
feet below the surface. The lower part of the hut is constructed 
by erecting strong posts about six feet out of the ground, at 
equal distances, upon these are laid logs of the same size, and 
reach from post to post, and form the circle. On the outer side 
are erected pieces of split wood of seven feet in length, in a 
slanting manner, the one end resting on the ground, the other 
leaning against the crown log or beam. Upon this beam again, 
are placed rafters about the size of a m.m's leg, and from twelve 
to fifteen feet long, in a slanting position, sufficient to drain off 
the rain; they are laid so close as to touch. The upper end is 
supported upon very stout pieces of square timber, which last 
are also supported by four very thick posts, about five feet cir- 
cumference, and'fifteen feet out of the ground, and fifteen feet 
asunder, forming nearly a square. Over these pieces of square 
timber, others again of equal size are laid crossing them at right 
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angles, leaving open only a square space of about four feet on 
each side. This serves for chimney and windows, as they have 
no other opening to admit of light; and when it rains, even this 
is covered over with a canoe to prevent the rain from impairing 
their earthen pots. The whole of the roof is then well thatched 
with willows, to the thickness of six inches or more. Over the 
whole is laid about one foot of earth, and round the base to the 
height of three or four feet, and the thickness of three feet, 
which answers for security in case of an attack by the enemy, 
and keeps out the cold. The door is five feet broad and six 
high, provided with a covered way or porch on the outside, of 
the same height as the door, about seven feet broad and ten feet 
in length. 

The doors are made of raw buffalo hide stretched upon a 
frame and suspended by cords from the beam, which forms the 
circle. Every night the door is barricaded with a long piece of 
timber supported by two stout posts down in the ground, inside 
of the hut, one on each side of the door. As you enter the 
hut after passing through the porch and door, the first thing 
that strikes the view is a kind of triangular apartment on the 
left hand side of the door, and fronting the fire. This is for the 
purpose of fire-wood in the winter. This partition is constructed 
of square planks, about fivelve feet high, and caulked to keep 
off the air from the door. Between the partition and the fire, 
there is commonly a distance of about five feet, which the 
master of the hut occupies during the day time, seated on a 
mat, constructed of small willows. * * * These mats are 
about ten feet long and four broad. The two ends for about 
two and a half feet are raised from the ground in a slanting po- 
sition and each supported by a kind of sofa ; over the mat is 
spread buffalo skins. 

Some of these couches are raised about a foot above the 
ground. Seated upon this a Mandan sits all day long and re- 
ceives his friends, smokes and chats the time away, with the 
greatest dignity. He sometimes passes the night there also, 
when not inclined to lay with his wives. 

INSIDE ARRANGEMENT OF HUTS. 

On the left side of the host begins their range of beds. The 
master and his favorite wife always occupy the first, and his 
other wives each a separate one in succession, next to those of 
the young people. All are constructed in the same manner, 
and joining to each other lengthways. 

MEDICINE STAGE, 

At the bottom of the hut fronting the Masters' seat, stands 
his medicine stage, and indeed it may be called his whole riches 
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and treasures, as it contains every thing he values most, viz : 
two bulls' heads, which seem to be their great Manilou and 
protection. They are well daubed over with earth, and partic- 
ular care is taken of them. There is laid on, or rather hung 
up, his arms, shield, ammunition, scalps of his enemies, and every 
thing he most values. 

MORTAR AND PESTLE. 

Next to this stage, stand the mortar and pestle, fixed iirm in 
the ground, and the remainder of the hut from that to the door 
is vacant during the daytime, but occupied during the night by 
the horses. Then there still remains a large space in the cen- 
ter, around the fire, for the use of the family, which is generally 
swept clean once a day. 

CORN STAGE. 

Fronting the entrance of each porch stands a stage raised 
about eight feet from the ground, twenty feet in length, and ten 
feet in breadth, for the purpose of hanging up their corn to dry, 
in the fall ; these stages have a tolerable good flooring, which 
in the fall is covered with beans to dry, and posts are erected 
upon them, on the tops of which are laid poles or rafters, to 
which the corn and sliced squashes are suspended in tresses to 
dry. When their harvest is over, they must have a pretty 
eflect, but at this season of the year they are lumbered up with 
different kinds of drift-wood, of which they make their fires, 
and it gives a very ugly appearance to the villages. 

DRIFT WOOD. 

This wood they collect, in the spring, when the ice breaks up, 
and when great quantities of this wood floats down, the natives 
being expert swimmers, and so very active, that there is scarcely 
a large tree escapes them, until they have a sufficient stock for 
the year. I observed lying opposite to each village, an im- 
mense pile of this wood, and some trees of an amazing size. 
Commonly, when they collect the drift wood there come down 
numbers of drowned buffalo, that have perished in attempting 
to cross above, at a season when the ice was bad. These ani- 
mals the natives are very careful to haul on shore, as they pre- 
fer the flesh in that state. 

LIGHT HAIRED CHILDREN. 

An extraordinory sight that struck me among these people, 
was to see several children, of about ten years of age, whose 
hair was perfectly gray, and bore a strong resemblance to aged 
persons. Those I saw were all girls. These people in general 
have not that strong coarse hair, so peculiar to the natives of 
North America; it is of a much finer nature, rather inclining to 
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a dark brown, some few indeed I observed whose hair was almost 
fiur, A Big Belly, in particular, I saw with >-elIow hair. This 
drcumstance, I believe, could scarcely proceed from any con- 
nection with the whites, as it is now more than thirty years 
since they first saw us, and this man was at least forty years old. 
Their eyes are jet black, some few are of a dark fi^rey. 

LONG HAIR. 

The men wear their hair long, twisted into small quaittes 
hanging down to the rump. Some have it of enormous length, 
trailing upon the ground. They seldom tie it. but allow their 
numerous small quaittes to flow in a more graceful manner upon 
their backs ; they always daub it with white and red earth. The 
women wear their hair short, allowing it to grow no longer than 
to be of sufficient length to cover the ears and neck. They 
never tic it, nor make use of any ornament for the head further 
than sometimes daubing it with red earth. 

LASCIVIOUSXESS. 

They seem to be a very lascivious people. The men make 
not the least scruple in offering their wives to lay wiih strangers, 
without any solicitation, and are even offended, if their offers are 
not accepted, unless you can convince them, by some good 
reason, for refusing to comply, and that it is not out of con- 
tempt. They always expect payment for their complaisance, 
but a mere trifle will satisfy, even a single coat-button. Not- 
withstanding this courteous behavior to strangers, they are not 
entirely free from jealousies among themselves, which some- 
times cause quarrels and bloodshed. The woman generally 
falls a sacrifice in an affair of this nature. 

MODE OF ROASTING MEAT. 

They have a very peculiar way of roasting meat; a plecotte, 
in particular, is suspended from the roof of the hut exactly 
over the fire, the cord being passed through and fastened to the 
centre of the piece keeps it in a flat position directly over the 
flames. A person is seated near it, and with a small stick keeps 
it continually in motion by pushing it to and fro. When one 
side is done, it is turned over, and fit for use. This method is 
much more expeditious than the common way of roasting before 
the fire, and preferable, as it retains the natural juice and flavor. 

Edward D. Neill. 
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NOTES ON THE LENNI LENAPE, OR DELAWARE 

INDIANS, OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

At the time of the settlement of Pennsylvania, the Indians 
who occupied the country called themselves L,cnno L,enafi^ ac- 
cording to Mr. Schoolcraft; the term signified ^^ manly men, ^'' 
According to the missionary Heckewelder, they called them- 
selves Lenni Lendpe^ which meant " original people,^'* Loskiel 
translates it " Lidian men^ The Delaware, as also the Minsi, 
word for man, was lentio. 

Dr. B. S. Barton, in his " New Views of the Origin of the 
Tribes and Nations of America" (1798), asserts that the nation 
was divided into three tribes or branches, called respectively the 
Undmis or Wandnii^ the Unaldchtigo or Wunaldchtigo ana the 
Minsf^ MonseeSy or Minnisinks, These all belonged to the Al- 
gonquin stock. The Delaware River was called bv them 
Lenape Whiliuck^ Mariskitton^ etc. The tribe not only occu- 
pied the greater portion of Pennsylvania, but the most of New 
jersey. The Schuylkill River, which signifies " hidden creekj'* 
was so named bv the Swedes, from the fact that its mouth was 
concealed Irom view in passing up the Delaware . The Indians 
called it Manamng, from which we get the word Manayunk. 

The so-called Mound-Builders never occupied Pennsylvania, 
Although tumuli and small mounds occur i many localities, 
there are none of those enormous earthworks which character- 
ize the valleys of the Mississippi and Ohio, and which imply the 
former existence of an advanced and sedentary race of men. 

Mr. John F. Watson observes, in his "Annals of Philadel- 
phia," in regard to the Lenni Lenape: ** They, as well as the 
Mengwe (called by us Iroquois)^ agreed in saying they came 
from westward of the Mississippi, called by them Mamaesi Sipu^ 
or river of fish, and that when they came over to the eastern 
side of that river, they there encountered and finally drove off> 
all the former inhabitants, called the Alligewi (and of course the 
primitives oi all our country ! ) who, probably, such as survived 
sought refuge in Mexico." 

At about the beginning of the i6th century, the Lenni Lenape 
tribe occupied principally the valleys of the Delaware, Schuyl- 
kill, Susquehanna. Lehigh and Brandywine, or virtually, the 
country drained by the former. Through the influence of Penn 
and his followers, they became partially civilized and agricul- 
tural. They gradually, however, moved westward, crossed the 
Mississippi, and stopped at the mouth of the Kansas river. 
They left the neighborhood of Philadelphia and Bucks count 
in 1775. In 1850, the remnants of the tribe numbered abou 
1,500. In 1855 their number increased to about 2,500. A 
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present the few hundreds that survive, are settled in the Indian 
Territory. 

LANGUAGE. 

In the vocabularies of Hcckewelder, Zeisberger, Lieut. A. W. 
Whipple and others, we have recorded a large percentage of the 
languages of the Algonquin family. There is also in existence a 
Delaware Indian spelling-book and a grammar, prepared by 
Zeisberger; the latter having been translated for the American 
Philosophical Society, of Philadelphia, from the German manu 
script of the late Rev. David Zeisberger, by Peter Stephen Du- 
ponceau, Philadelphia, 1827. 

PICTOGRAPHS. 

In the Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society of 
Philadelphia, Vol. X, No. 73, Prof. Thos. C. Porter gives a 
•description, illustrated by a full-page plate, of figures carved on 
two gneissic rocks in the Susquehanna River, below the dam at 
Safe Harbor, Lancaster county, Penna. In these etchings occur 
the serpent symbol and several figures resembling the Egyptian 
deities Isis and Osiris. In regard to these, Mr. Porter remarks, 
**' The two rocks contain in all upwards of eighty distinct figures, 
and a number more almost obliterated. They are much scat- 
tered, and seem to have been formed without regard to order, 
so that it is impossible for an unskilled observer to say that they 
bear any necessary relation to each other. They are probably 
symbolical, but it is left to those who are versed in American 
antiquities to decipher their meaning." 

CAMPING GROUNDS, WORK-SHOPS, ETC. 

On elevated points near good springs or streams of water, 
many remains of the stone age are found. Arrow-heads, axes 
and fragments of pottery are still being picked up almost every 
day. On the western banks of the Delaware river, about twelve 
miles from Doylestown, an ancient encampment is readily traced. 
Many arrow-points and other relics are constantly bemg col- 
lected, and the appearance of the locality, where bushels of 
flakes occur, indicates that the Indians at one time manufactured 
stone implements there in great numbers. 

QUARRIES. 

An old Indian steatite quarry may still be seen in the vicin- 
ity of Christiana, Lancaster county. An excavation has been 
made in the ground where a large quantity of soapstone has 
been removed. In the neighborhood are ploughed up every 
year numbers of steatite vessels, entire and fragmentary, and 
coart-loads of pieces of dishes may be gathered in the adjacent 
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fields. Doubtless here was obtained much of the material (lafiis 
ollaris of the ancients) from which the tribe fashioned their 
utensils, which at one time were so numerous in every lodge. 

GRAVES. 

There are several undoubted Indian graves on the banks of 
the Brandyiwne, only one or two of which have ever been 
opened. In these were found deposits of axes and other stone 
implements. Several extensive grave-yards exist in the vicinity 
of the Delaware Water Gap, and those which have been ex- 
cavated have revealed many aboriginal remains, associated gen- 
erally, however, with objects of recent European introduction, 
such as copper kettles, guns, beads, etc. Some of these latter 
tombs contained rude boxes or coffins, formed of slabs of stone, in 
which the skeletons had been placed. In some instances shal- 
low trenches surrounded them, and the superfluous earth had 
been heaped in low mounds over the bodies. 

CAVES. 

The Carlisle cave, explored several years ago by Prof. S. F. 
Baird, is perhaps the most important ever yet discovered in the 
state. Recently, however. Prof. S. S. Haldeman examined a 
rock-recess in the rear of his grounds, on the banks of the Sus- 
quehanna river, at Chickies Station. From this he obtained 
several hundred arrow points, fragments cf earthenware and 
many finely finished stone implements. The remains ex- 
tended for several feet below the surface, showing that the 
place had been occupied for a considerable length of time. 

THE THREE AGES. 

The copper age in Pennsylvania is represented by a 
few specimens of copper implements which have been dis- 
covered in different localities; but these could scarcely 
have been produced by the Lenni Lenape tribe. They 
were doubtless obtained from the ancient miners of 
Lake Superior, or, at least, were the remains of the indus- 
try of the mound- building race, which had found their way 
into Pennsylvania. In the collection of Mr. W. S. Vaux, of 
Philadelphia, are two finely finished copper axes or chisels, 
which, with one exception, are the only examples of local cop- 
per implements with which I am acquainted. The barbarous 
aborigines of Pennsylvania never passed through the Bronze 
age proper. The Stone age in America was not synchronal 
with the Stone age in Europe, for while the Lake Dwellers, of 
Switzerland had advanced to the third epoch in civilization 
(that is, the Iron age), the savages of some portions of America 
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were still employing articles of stone, while they possessed no 
knowledge ot the application of metal 

From the neolithic Stone age, the Delaware Indians leaped 
into an artificial Iron age [xi I may be allowed the expression s 
that is to sa\', they used stone for every purpose until the arri- 
val of the Aiuropeans, when their natural tools and implements 
were superseded by iron utensils furnished them by the whites. 
Iron tomahawks are frequently ploughed up in Chester county, 
but they were obviously manafactured by Europeans, for the 
purposes of barter with the natives. 

OTHER REMAINS. 

Arrovv-heaJ5 and spi.ir-point^ arj ex:;iedingly nunic^roa- 
throughout eastern Pennsylvania and New Jersey. The mates 
rial is usually flint, frequently white quartz, and more rarely 
jasper. The usual form is the leaf-shaped head. In the collec- 
tion of Philip Sharpless, an ardent collector of West Chester, 
Pa., is a delicate barbed arrow-point of obsidian, which was 
picked up in Chester county. That it is not smoky quartz is 
evident from the fracture, which, in volcanic glass is so smooth 
and perfect. The form and exquisite finish of the specimen 
would indicate a western origin, diffenng materially from the 
more clumsv productions of the eastern states. It is probable 
that it was brought from beyond the Rocky Mountains or from 
Mexico, and possibly the material was obtained from the cele- 
brated Mexican " Hill of Knives," showing the extent of former 
communication between the aboriginal tribes of North America. 

Chims^ke-sX.onQS have also been found in the region occupied 
by the Delawares. Mortars and pestles arS numerous, some 
o! the latter measuring eighteen inches in length. Stationary 
mortars occur in some localities. On the property of Prof. Hal- 
deman may be seen a large oval bowlder of rock, weighing 
several tons, in the center of which a hole has been pecked out, 
in which some of the Indians doubtless, were in the habit of 
grinding their corn. Axes, pipes, aboriginal and Venetian beads, 
ceremonial scepters, sculptures of stone and clay, hoes, stone 
balls, perforated stones, and a variety of other objects are 
found abundantly. Yet few of these show any great profi- 
ciency in the arts, and they will compare unfavorably with the 
more finished remains of the mounds, or the ruins ot the west- 
ern Territories. 

COLLECTIONS. 

Besides the extensive collections of the Academy of Natura^ 
Sciences of Philadelphia, the American Philosophical Society 
and a few other Pennsylvania Associations, there are many val- 
uable private collections in the State, among which are worthy 
of mention that of Philip and Alfred Sharpless, and that of Chas. 
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H. Pennypacker, Esq., of West Chester, Pa. In Philadelphia, 
Mr. Wm. S. Vaux, Mr. Klingbeil, and Dr. Dickison, now de- 
ceased, were former owners of extensive cabinets. The col- 
lections also of Mr. Isaac S. Kirk, and of the late Mr. W. A. 
Long, of Chester county, as also that of Mr. L. W. Brodhead, 
of the Delaware Water Gap, are very complete. There are 
many others in the State, but the limits of these notes will not 
permit a review of them. Prof. Thomas G. Gentry is engaged 
at present in the preparation of a work on the *' Stone Age in 
Pennsylvania,*' which will doubtless add much to our knowl- 
edge of the History of the Lenni Lenape tribe. 

Edwin A. Barber. 



DO-KI-BATT; OR; THE GOD OF THE PUGET SOUND 

INDIANS. 

There are two things, in a religious way, of which the Indians 
on Puget Sound, or at least some of them, are full. One is the 
practice of tamahnous, or incantations, and the other is the tra- 
dition of the coming long ago of a great supernatural being 
called Dokibatt, by the Skokomish Indians, Dokwibutt by 
the Skagits and Niskwallies, according to George Gibbs, and 
Nukimatt by the Challams, the difference in the latter tribe 
being accounted for by the fact that their language is much 
more nasal than that of the surrounding tribes, the same differ- 
ence being seen in other words, which are common to them and 
other tribes. The latter tribe say it was a woman and not a 
man, as some others say. 

The origin of this personage seems to be somewhat confused. 
One of the Clallams, which tribe worshipped the sun, and be- 
lieved it to be the supreme ruler of the world, say that this 
being was the sun incarnate, while the Skokomish Indians say 
that he was the original creator of the sun, moon, man, woman, 
birds, beasts, and all things. I have never been able to dis- 
cover that this latter tribe worshipped the sun. He seems to 
have held the same rank with the Ikanam of the Chinooks, 
Amoteken of the Flatheads, and Simehu of the Spokans. 

But while their ideas of his first work are somewhat confused, 
their belief of his second coming are quite clear, and nearly all 
these tribes agree as to what he did. He changed things very 
decidedly, hence his name, which means " Changer." At that 
time the Indians hardly know where he came from, but they 
think he came from the south or southwest, where the sky 
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comes down to meet the world, and was last heard of toward 
the north in British Columbia. 

A long time after the Creation, say the Indians, the world be- 
came bad and the people bad and foolish. Whereupon Do-ki- 
batt determined to come here and rectify affairs, to punish the 
wicked, and to change the foolish into something else. 

One man, according to the Skokomish Indians, knowing that 
he was coming, sat down with his bone knife and began to whet 
it, saying, " I will kill him when he comes." Soon ho came, but 
was so much like common men that the man did not know him. 
Dokibatt said. *' What are you doing?" " Nothing special," 
was the reply. Again the same question was asked with the 
same reply. Then Dokibatt said, " I know what you have said, 
you want to kill me. Let me take your knife. It was given 
to him, and he thrust it into the man's ankle behind, which 
made the man jump, and he continued to jump, was changed 
into another form, jumping on all fours, and this is the origin of 
the deer. As he plunged the knife into the ankle up to the 
handle, he left it there, where it still remains as the fetlocks. 

Another man was acting similarly with his knife, when Doki- 
batt took it and thrust it into him and he became a beaver, the 
knife becoming his tail. 

Another man was pounding against a cedar tree with his head 
trying to split or break it, so foolish was he. Dokibatt asked 
him what he was doing, and he told him — "whereupon the 
Changer told him he had better go away. He did so, and as 
he ran a long bill, strong head and wings came to him and 
he became the woodpecker. 

He found another foolish man out in the rain, not knowing 
enough to go under shelter, and swinging his arms, in his at- 
tempt to keep the rain off. He was changed into the humming 
bird, and its arms are still swinging. 

Another man was performing incantations with his hair tied 
up in a knot on his head. He was changed into a blue jay — 
his knot still remaining. 

A boy knew he was coming, but was afraid he might be 
changed, but did not wish to be. So he ran away, carrying 
with him a water box or Indian pail with some water in it. As 
he was running, some wings came to him, he began to fly and 
became a turtle dove. The shaking of the water made a noise, 
something like that when pQ-pQ-pQ is said very fast, and this 
became the present noise of the bird as it begins to fly. As he 
went he began to cry hQm-o-liQm-o, a noise which was changed 
into its present mourning sound. This word, hum-o, is the 
name of the bird in the Skokomish language. 

Other men had painted themselves in various ways, and 
when they were changed, these colors partially remained, and 
this was the origin of the colors of the birds now. 
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At Eneti, near the mouth of the Skokomish river, he found 
some men fighting and changed them into stones, which now lie 
there on the beach, a very large one having been an officer in 
the battle. 

As he walked across the land near the mouth of the Skoko- 
mish river he slipped, and hence cursed it, whereupon it became 
the marsh there. 

As he walked down Hood's Canal, on the west side, he found 
two canoes, turned over, their owners being off fishing. These 
he changed into two long stones now lying there. 

In crossing a small stream he again slipped, and hence cursed 
it, on account of which no fish go up that stream even to the 
present time. A short distance north of the mouth of the Lil- 
lanwop river are two long places in the rock about two feet 
long, which look someting like large foot-tracks, deeply made 
in the stone. These the Indians believe to be the footsteps of 
Dokibatt. They are between high and low tide and were evi- 
dently washed out by the water. 

On the opposite side of the canal, about three miles below the 
mouth of the Dewater, is a large stone, of hard conglomerate,, 
about thirteen feet high, and five or six feet in diameter, tolera- 
bly regular in its rounded shape. This was a woman previous 
to the coming of the Changer. 

At Squaksin he found one man crying, and he was changed 
into a stone, the tears on his face, being lines which are said to 
be still visible on it. 

He found some Indians standing in the water trying to catch 
some fish in a very rude manner. He asked them what they 
wished; they replied that they wished to catch fish. Then he 
taught them how to makb a fish trap, such as they now make 
across the rivers. He asked them what kind of fish they 
wanted, and when a silver salmon came, asked them if that was 
the kind. On an affirmative answer being given, he said, " da 
not kill it, but wait until it has deposited its eggs, so that there 
may be large numbers of them," and they did so. Then a 
salmon trout came and a similar conversation took place about it. 

About five miles below Skokomish on the east side of the 
canal is a bank of red earth, where the Indians formerly ob- 
tained their red paint. These were formerly Klikitat Indians, 
while the bank on the opposite side of the canal were Skokomish 
Indians. They engaged in a great game of gambling, which 
the Klikitats won. Dokibatt changed them into the land, and 
since then the Skokomish Indians get their paint there for paint- 
ing their faces red when they gamble, so that they may also 
win. 

Between Seabeck and Port Gamble are the three spits. These 
were formerly three brothers, named Tsa-o-witt, but Dokibatt 
changed them into their present condition. 
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He found the Indians gambling with their disks and told them 
it was not good. He took their disks and threw them into the 
water, but they came back; he threw them then into the fire, but 
they came out; he threw them as far away as he could, but 
again they came back; thus he threw them away five times, but 
every time they returned, and so at last he allowed them to keep 
them for sport as they had conquered him; the only thing, as far 
as I know, which did. 

Protection Island, below Port Townsend was, sometime pre- 
vious to his coming, a part of the main land, was a woman, and 
the wife of the main land, which was a man. F*or some reason 
he became vexed at her and kicked her away, and when Doki- 
batt came he changed them into land. 

The mountain back of Fresh Water Bay, nine miles west of 
Port Angelas, was a woman, the large rock off the cape at the 
Avest end of the bay, was her daughter, and Mount Baker was 
her husband. The woman was bad and abused her husband 
very badly. Whereupon, after bearing it for a long time, he 
took all his things ana put them in his canoe, and went across 
to British Columbia, and when Dokibatt came, he changed 
them into what they now are. The Nootkas have a tradition of 
a similar great being, who came to them from the Sound. 

Thus he went to all lands, gave to each tribe their language, 
and to some tribes special kinds of food, to some fish, to some 
•crows, and to one tribe beyond the Klikitats, snakes. So 
say the Skokomish Indians, and that distant tribe is so far 
away that it cannot bo disproven. 

whether this is a dim tradition of the coming of Christ or 
not, I have never been able to satisfy myself. I only record it 
•as I have learned it from the Indians. But it is certain that in 
their first learning of our Savior, they have connected the two 
'together. For a long time I never heard his true name, but was 
told that it was the oon of God who did all these things, and 
'cven since I have learned it, they often call him Jesus. 

The Pueblo Indians and Mexicans have a somewhat similar 
tradition about their God, Montezuma, at least so far as relates 
to his coming to this earth, and says Prof. L. H. Morgan in the 
fourth volume of Contributions to North American Ethhology: 

"In this supernatural person who was once among them in 
bodily human form, and who left them with a promise that he 
would return again at a future day, may be recognized the Hia- 
watha of Longfellow's poem, the Ha-yo-went-ha of the Iro- 
xquois. It is in each case a ramification of a wide spread legend 
in the tribes of the American Aborigines, of a personal human 
being with supernatural powers, an instructor of the arts of life 
-an example of the highest virtues, beneficent, wise and im- 
•mortal. 

Other writers speak of a similar tradition among the Aztecs, 
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Peruvians, Zunis; the Haroks, Hupas, Pomos, Maidus and 
Pimas of California. 

One Skokomish Indian says of Dokibatt, that he came first 
to create, a second time to change or make the world new, and 
that when it shall become old he will come a third time to make 
it over again. It is very plain that the tradition of his second 
coming -as a Changer was not received from the whites, but 
about his third coming and perhaps about his first I have not 
been so positive. Still my informant said about that : " We 
know your teaching, but this which I tell you is difterent; we 
received it from our ancestors." 

M. Eells, 

Skokomish, Wash. Ter. 



THE RELIGIOUS CHARACTER OF THE EMBLEM- 
ATIC MOUNDS. 

One of the most noticeable things in connection with the em- 
blematic mounds is that they are so often expressive of a relig- 
ious sentiment. The question has often arisen whether this 
sentiment was not the real motive which rules in their erection, 
and whether we may not consider the shapes of tne animals 
which are presented m effigies as the result of a peculiar form 
of religion to which is to be ascribed the imitations and resem- 
blances found in the mounds. This vieXv of the subject brings 
us at once to consider the religious character of the effigies, and 
so we take up the inquiry whether this cannot be ascertained 
from a study of the mounds. 

The sources of information on this point will then mainly en- 
gage attention. These sources we shall discover in the mounds 
themselves, although many suggestions may be derived from a 
comparison of these works witn the symbols and customs com- 
mon among the living races. We consider that the effigies are 
the symbols of a religion which was once very powerful, and 
therefore we are to study the religion in the effigies. 

We shall draw our information from four sources: i st. The lo- 
cation of the mounds.' 2d. The peculiar conformation of the 
effigies to the surroundings. 3d. The relative position of the 
effigies. 4th. The contents of the mounds. With these as our 
sources of evidence, we shall put the inquiry, what that religious 
sentiment was which prevailed, and how this affected the mound 
building itself. 

1st. The first point which we shall consider will be the loca- 
tion of the mounds, but along with this we raise the question 
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whether this is not to be ascribed, in part at least, to a prevaihng 
nature worship. The location of the mounds may indeed have 
been owing to other motives than the religious sentiment, for 
we often find a variety of uses served by it. In certain cases 
we find that the effigies were erected for signal stations, their 
location suggesting this idea. This is in accord with the cus- 
toms of living races, for there is no custom more common than 
for them to locate sentinels on high points so that they may 
give warning of the approach of an enemy or may sig^nal to 
the people residing near by the presence of game. There are 
many spots where mounds were erected with this object evi- 
dently in view, for the position of the mounds is such that the 
outlook from the summit is most extensive, whereas if the 
mounds had been placed even a few feet distant the view would 
have been lost. 

Another object is apparent in the location of the mounds, 
and that is that they might serve the double use of beacons and 
burial places. This seems to have been a custom among mound 
builders generally and has been noticed in many cases among^ 
the emblematic mounds. 

A third object can also be traced, namely the location of the 
residences of the people. It was a custom among the Mandans 
and many other tribes, to locate their villages upon high bluffs, 
where the extensive view of the river and valley can be gained. 
There are many places where this seems to have been the ob- 
ject with the emblematic mound builders. A fourth object is 
perceptible, namely, that of defense. This we have referred to, 
and have pointed out many localities where effigies seem to be 
placed as guards to passes in the bluffs. These four uses have 
been discovered and they seem to be common. 

Yet notwithstanding all this we maintain that the religious 
one was the chief motive which ruled in the location. As 
proof of this we would refer to the fact that the effigies are so 
connected with the scenery as to giye the idea that there was a 
kind of nature religion which prevailed among the builders of 
them. 

We have already said that the effigies present a picture of 
the mental habits of the people ; but we are here to show that 
the location of the effigies as connected with the scenery sug- 
gests a motive entirely different from any which we have men- 
tioned. We believe that the builders were in that state where 
the effects of scenery upon the mental habits of the people were 
most powerful, and that this became in a sense a religion to 
them. There may have been, and probably was, with this 
people, the same sense of beauty which we ourselves have, and 
we may suppose that the location of the effigies was owing to 
this motive ; but the point which we are to prove is that this 
sense of beauty and admiration of the scenery was a part 
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of relicfion. It is difficult for us in our artificial state, to re- 
alize this, and yet if we could put ourselves into the condition 
of the wild and uncivilized, we might see the force of it. A na- 
tive impressibility was the chief feature of the people. A strange 
mixture of material symbolism, of religious traaition, of tribal 
customs and of wild life is manifested in these works. 

We have seen that the emblematic mounds contain figures of 
the animal divinities which this mysterious people worshipped, 
and that they picture before us the superstitious and religious 
conceptions which ruled, but there is that in the locations of 
the mounds which convinces us that their divinities were closely 
associated with the natural features of the earth and that they 
thus became remarkable exponents of nature worship. The 
most eloquent and expressive thing of all is that these emblem- 
atic shapes everywhere haunt us with their presence. The 
streams and lakes, hills and valleys, woods and prairies, are 
overshadowed by their images. It seems strange that the peo- 
ple should have formed such conceptions, but especially strange 
that they should have impressed their conceptions upon the 
works of nature. The animals were divinities to them, but the 
animal effigies were placed most conspicuously upon the face of 
the earth and made to figure as symbols of these divinities. 

There was in these effigies the union of the three elements 
the conspicuous location, the animal semblance and the supernat- 
ural power. It was this singular superstition which seized upon 
the most prominent points of land and there placed the figures 
of their animal divinities and made them preside over the scene 
by a supernatural power. It is impossible to go from group to 
group of these strange effigies and see how closely they are as- 
sociated with the natural features without realizing that there 
was a religious conception which exalted tjiem to a level of a 
supernatural presence. There is a vast amount of significance 
in these silent heaps, for they suggest not only the skill of 
the builders, but also the religious habits and traits of the people. 
A primitive symbolism finds here an embodiment illustrating 
the fact that this is one of the earliest methods which religion 
had of expressing itself 

The mere description of certain mounds, according to meas- 
urements and the priming of diagrams, as illustrating the shapes 
of the effigies, proves to be a very small part of the record, for 
this very feebly gives the idea which prevailed in the minds of 
the builders, and leaves out altogether one esssential element, 
namely, the religious motive. A description of the topography 
and natural scenery is better, for this shows how closely asso- 
ciated the mounds are with the scenery, and reveals something^ 
ot the love of nature which prevailed among the builders. 

The thought which we draw from a dose study of the effigies 
in connection with their location is that they embodied a sys- 
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tem of rature worship which was very powerful, and that this 
was one motive which ruled in their erection. 

This is confirmed by tradition. It is noticeable that primi- 
tive races were all very impressible to scenery. Mr. Charles 
Leland speaks of the Algonquin myths as if they were of his- 
toric origin, and compares them to the Eddas; but the Exidas and 
the myths both illustrate the point, to which we refer. The scen- 
ery o< Norse land may be recognized in the Norse mj'ths, 
and the scenery of New England can be recognized in the Al- 
gonquin myths, but both show that scenery is a very essential 
element in mythology. 

Locality always leaves its mark on native tradition, and native 
myths also leave their marks on localities. We should know 
from the New England myths that the people who held them were 
residents of the seashore, for the animals which are made to figure 
in these myths are animals peculiar to the sea. We know that they 
dwelt in a region where were rocks and romantic scenerj", and 
that they were a people who were influenced by this peculiar 
scenery. Their traditions are many of them, localized, the rocks 
often being made to symbolyze their myths. It is singular, 
however, that the myths which fix upon scenes in nature are 
those which remind one of the animal divinities which were wor- 
shipped. The figure of the moose and the turtle and other ani- 
mals have been recognized in certain strange and contorted 
figures in the rocks and mountains, and myths have been con- 
nected with them, the myth having evidently been made to 
account for the resemblances. 

This is not peculiar to New England. We learn from Rev. M. 
Eells, Rev. S.Jackson, D.D., and others, that the tribes of the north- 
west coast have many of their myths connected with the differ- 
ent objects in nature, such as mountains and valleys, streams and 
rocks, showing that with them there was a tendency to throw 
an air of religion over nature. The same thing has been illus- 
trated by Dr. Washington Matthews, in his article on Navajo 
Myths. Here the animals are all associated with the different 
localities, the animals and the scenes of nature having been 
regarded with a peculiar sentiment which makes history and 
religion identical. We present this, then, as a proof that the 
emblematic mounds were regarded in a religious light, the 
scenery and the animal shapes both proving the diflerent ele- 
ments in the prevalent nature worship. 

The Chinese have a peculiar superstition which is worthy of 
notice here. It is called in English geoffiancy. The idea is that 
the scenery is haunted with certain spirits, which are the spirits 
of nature. In other words, there are supposed to be certain 
occult influences in nature, which affect mankind. They prevail 
over earth, air and water, but particularly the hills and stream s. 
These influences come into connection with human destiny by 
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gliding along the summits bf hills, through valleys, into 
groves, or over tall trees, and in general by any extended object 
in the landscape. This geomancy is with them closely allied to 
ancestor worship. If the grave of an ancestor be located at 
such a point as to command these hidden forces and compe^ 
them to blend in harmonious and favorable action, that toml* 
will be a fount of prosperity to succeeding generations, but if 
the tomb be not correctly located, adversity will inevitably follow 
Thus we see that superstition has much to do with the location 
of graves, and that this is an element which fixes upon scenery 
as the chief source of inspiration. We maintain that if this 
was so common among living races, it was also common among 
the prehistoric people, and to one or the other of these supersti- 
tions may we ascribe the locations of the effigies by the em- 
blematic mound- builders. 

II. The conformation of the effigies to the shape of the 
ground is suggestive of animal worship. So strong was this 
tendency to people the scenes of nature with their divinities, 
that it led to the transformation of the forms of earth bv the aid 
of art into shapes which should represent the animal divinities 
to the eye, but the transformation indicates that there was prev- 
alent among the builders a primitive animism which alsc 
connected itself with animal worship, and so combined the two 
faiths in one. 

There ar^ many places'where the effigies are conformed to the 
shape of the ground so that the natural and artificial are hardly 
distinguishable, both combining to represent the animal figure, 
There was a strange commingling of earth and animal in one 
combined shape, the hand of man having transformed the 
natural shape into an animal figure, and making both together 
to serve as a representative of the divinity which was wor- 
shipped. 

The suggestion of the particular shape which should be 
given to the effigy would come'from the natural conformation of 
the ground, but the embodiment of the shape would be com- 
pleted by the work of art. It is strange that so many figures 
should have been placed upon the surface of the earth bearing 
so close a resemblance to the configuration of the soil itself, but 
it would seem as if the intent of the builder was to make every- 
thing in nature expressive of divinity. There are places where 
the hill top has an effigy upon its summit, the contour of the hill 
being brought before the eye as suggesting the shape of the 
effigy itself, but the effigy, by its skillful conformation to the 
shape of the earth, turning the hill-top into an animal shape and 
making it expressive of the animal divinity. We give a cut to 
illustrate this point (Fig. 85.) The locality where this group of 
effigies is found, is near the city of Madison. Here the ridge which 
intervenes between the two lakes, Lake Wingra and Lake Mo- 
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Fig. S5. Mounilsal LakeWingra. 
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especially the eel (i8) or serpent, the panther (17), the nondescript 
figure (10), and the war club (3), are closely conformed to the 
character of the ridge, showing that there was an intent 
to make both the natural and artificial shape to embody 
the animal effigy. We refer to it here only as illus- 
trating a conception which is novel, and as proving that 
the effigies had at times, at least, a religious significance. 
There are several other localities where the same singular freak 
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Fig. 86. Mound and Bluff at Beloit. 
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of fancy, if it can be so called, is exercised. At the east end of 
Lake Monona there is a series of emblematic mounds which 
illustrates the point (See Fig. 32 and 33.) This locality we have de- 
scribed before,* but we refer to it again so as to represent the 
mounds in their connection with the topography. It will be no- 
ticed that the shape of the effigies and the shape of the ground 
closely correspond. These effigies are situated on the edge of 
the water, and are moulded to the surface of a series of sand 
ridges or knolls so as to give the knolls and the mounds, shapes 
resembling animals, the mounds and the knolls both com- 
bining together to bring out the figure. Another illustration of 
the same point may be found near the city of Beloit. Here the 
effigy is a lizard, and the object seems to have been to make the 
shape of the lizard conform to the shape of the hill on which it 
was erected, so as to bring out the contour of the hill top and 
show the animal resemblance which was recognized in it. Fig. 86. 



See Am. Antiquarian, Vol. VI, No. 4. 
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The best illustra- 
tion, however, of the 
point, is seen at Great 
Bend. Here hill, 

which is visible at a 
great distance, has an 
effigy on its summit, a 
cut of which is given 
in Fig. 87. This is 
near the brow of the 
hill and like the pre- 
ceding specimens is 
so closely conformed 
to the contour of the 
hill as to give the idea 
that the shape was 
chosen because of its 
resemblance. 

This is in accord 
with the sentiment 
and character of the 
native racfs, and is 
what would be expect- 
ed from the people 
who erected these 
mounds. There are 
traditions among the 

later tribes which show the religious sentiment to be the most pow- 
erful. This sentiment leads them to fi.v up&n the pro minent fea- 
tures of the landscape, and to invest them with a peculiar awe 
and sacredness. It is said that araonir the tnbes who formerly 
inhabited the island of Mackinac, there was a superstition in 
reference to the island that it was haunted by a great turtle 
divinity, the shape of the island being in the shape of a turtle, 
and giving the idea that it was the sacred haunt of this great 
turtle. Schoolcraft and other travelers sa\- it was the 
custom among the natives to present their offerings to this 
divinity as they approached, and that the island was in a man- 
ner regarded as sacred. Lieut, D. H. Kelton, U. S. A,, makes 
known the fact that the name of the island signifies in the Al- 
gonquin tongue, " the big turtle." 

A similar superstition also fixed upon a bluff in the island 
which, especiiillv when seen at some distance, resembled a rabbit, 
and ihe name Sitting Rabbit was applied to the bluff. Lieut. 
Kelton says the Indians were in the habit of ofiering a sac- 
rifice in the form of tobacco strewn on the water when 
passing that point on a journey, supposing that a spijit presided 
over the neighborhood. There is no doubt that the effigies 
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were erected at times to commemorate these beliefs, and by this 
means perpetuated the traditions which had gathered about the 
various localities and made the prominent features of the land- 
scape, in a manner, sacred. The traditions, have, however, been 
lost, and we have only the effigies preserved to show that 
similar religious beliefs prevailed among the mound-builders 
of this region. It should be said, however, that the cultus 
which prevailed among the emblematic mound-builders was 
such as would favor this peculiar superstition. 

Among the earliest of religious beliers is that of Animism or 
nature worship. Next to this in the rising scale is animal worship, 
and following it is sun worship. Animism is the religion of the sav- 
age and hunter races, who are generally wanderers. Animal wor- 
ship is the religion of the sedentary tribes, and is peculiar to a 
condition where agriculture and permanent village life appear. 
Sun worship is the religion of village tribes and is peculiar to 
the stage which borders upon the civilized. It is a religion 
which belongs to the status of barbarism, but often passes over 
into the civilized state. Now, judging from all circumstances, 
and signs we should say that the emblematic mound builders 
were in a transition state, between the conditions of savagery 
and barbarism, and that they had reached the point where an- 
imal worship is very prevalent. 

This habit of fixing upon the scenes of nature, and trans- 
forming them into animal divinities is evidence, in our opinion^ 
that the old superstition that nature was possessed by a spirit 
had given way to the idea that animals were the objects of wor- 
ship and were to be regarded as totems or divinities. The 
idea that localities were haunted by divinities was, however,, 
still retained and there is no doubt that many of the effigies, 
which surmount the hill-tops perpetuated their local traditions 
and were reminders of these aivinities to the people which in- 
habited the region. 

III. We now reach a third point, the relation of the effigies to 
idolatry. The question arises whether the emblematic mound 
builders ever erected effigies as idols and regarded them as 
objects of worship. Idols are generally isolated, and so the an- 
swer comes to us from the relative positions of the effigies. It is 
a singular fact that nearly all of the effigies which have been 
discovered in other states are isolated, but in this state the cases 
are rare. There are to be sure, many localities where effigiea 
are arranged so as to form a sacred enclosure, and there are 
evidences that in these enclosures religious rites were prac- 
ticed; but it has not yet appeared that the effigies were 
themselves thus isolated and made objects of worship. This 
is an interesting point. The location of the effigies sometimes, 
gives the idea that a superstitious awe was felt toward them 
as if they were divinities presiding over the scene, but it also 
shows that the effigies were devoted to familiar and practical 
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uses, the divinity senHng both as a guardian <)iviait\~ aadasi 
watchtower or lookout lor the people. It ts to be obserred thtf 
the cases are rare where an effig}' is isolated and kept at a di»- 
tance, as if it were too sacred Tor approach. This cnstom d 
erecting single effigies on isolated hill tops, where they could be 
seen, but owing to the distance and isolation could not be ap- 
proached, M'as, «e ma}' say, common in other parts ol" the 
country. It appears that the two effigy mounds found in 
Ohio, namelv, the serpent and the alligator, were thus situated. 
The alligator mound was erected on a high hUl, and overlooked 
the whole valley where are the works which have been noted 
as the most extensive and complicated of any in the country, 
namely, those at Newark. Fig. 88. 

The location of this etfigy at the head of the valley, oo so 
prominent a hill top, would indicate that it was regarded with 
superstitious feeling, and it may have been considered as a 
guardian divinity for the whole region. 




It is possible that it perpetuated some tradition which prevailed 
in the locality, and the hill top and the effigy were associ- 
ated together, because of the tradition. The erection of the 
altar near the effigy would indica'e also that it was a place 
where oflerings were made, and would suggest that the sacrifice 
here had become formal, and possibly was conducted by 
a priesthood, rather than in the hands of individuals as volun- 
tary. We cannot say that this was true of the great serpent; 
and yet the oval mound in front of the serpent effigy would in- 
dicate that this also was used as a place of sacrifice, and that here 
was a locality which tradition had fixed upon as a place where 
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some divinity had dweU. We suggest also in reference to this 
serpent mound, that possibly the very trend of the hill and of the 
vallies, and the streams on cither side of it, may have given rise 
to the tradition. The isolation of the spot is remarkable. The 
two streams which here separate the tongue of land from the 
adjoining country unite just below the cliff, and form an exten- 
sive open valley, which lays the country open for many miles, 
so that the cliff on which the effigy is found can be seen to a 
great distance. The location of this effigy is peculiar. It is in 
the midst of a rough, wild region, which at the present is dif- 
ficult to approach, and according to all accounts is noted for its 
inaccessibility. See Fig. 89. 

The shape of the cliff would easilv suggest the idea of a 
massive serpent, and this with the maccessibility of the spot 
would produce a peculiar feeling of awe, as if it were a great 
Manitou which resided there, and so a sentiment of wonder and 
worship would gather around the locality. This would natur- 
ally give rise to a tradition or would lead the people to revive 
some familiar tradition and localize it. This having been done, 
the next step would be to erect an effigy on the summit which 
should both satisfy the superstition and represent the tradition. 
It would then become a place where the form of the serpent 
divinity was plainly seen, and where the worship of the serpent, 
if it can be called worship, would be practiced. Along with 
this serpent worship, however, there was probably the formality 
of a priestly religion, the rites of sacrifice having been insti- 
tuted here and the spot made sacred to them. It was literally 
"sacrificing on a high place." The fires which were lighted 
would be seen for a great distance down the valley and would 
cast a glare over the whole region, producing a feeling of awe 
in the people who dwelt in the vicinity. The shadows of the 
clifl[ would be thrown over the valley, but the massive form ot 
the serpent would be brought out in bold relief; the tradition 
would be remembered and superstition would be aroused, and 
the whole scene would be full of strange and aweful associations. 

The various authors who have treated of this serpent mound 
have maintained that the tradition which found its embodiment 
here was the old Brahmanic tradition of the serpent and the egg. 

Mr. S. G. Squier connects the effigy with the serpent worship 
which is so extensive in different parts of the world, and School- 
craft has expressed the opinion that it was a sign of the Hindoo 
myth, and even Drake in his new volume on Indian tribes suggests 
the same. We express no opinion upon this point but quote the 
description of the mound as given by Squier and Davis.* 



*While writing this article we have received a letler from Rev. J. P. McLean, in 
in refereuce to this serpent effigy. He says that the figure as described in "ancient 
monuments" by Squier and Davis is decidedly wrong. I have been to the mound 
three times; the last time, last month (September, 'S4.) I have furnished a correct 
plan to the * 'Bureau of Ethnology." I took an engineer with me. First, there is a 
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" Probably the greatest earthwork discovered at the west is 
the great serpent. It is situated on Rush Creek, at a point 
known as Three Forks, upon a high cresent-formed hill or spur 
of land, which rises one hundred and fifty feet above the level 
of the creek. The side of the hill next to the stream presents a 
perpendicular wall of rock, while the other side slopes rapidly 
though, it is not so steep as to preclude cultivation. Conforniing 
to the curve of the hill and occupying the very summit is the ser- 
pent, its head near the very point, and its body winding back 
Too feet, and this terminating in a coil at the tail. The neck of 
the serpent is stretched out and slightly curved, and its mouth 
is opened wide, as if in the act or swallowing or ejecting an 
oval figure which rests partially within the distended jaws. 
This oval is formed by an embankment of earth, without any 
perceptible opening, four feet in height and is perfectly regu- 
lar in outline, its traverse and conjugate diameter being one 
hundred and . sixty feet and eighty feet respectively. The 
ground within the oval is slightly elevated; a small circular 
elevationof stones much burned once existed in the center, but 
they have been thrown down and scattered by some ignorant 
visitor, under the prevailing impression, probably, that gold 
was hidden beneath them. The point of the hill within which 
this egg-shaped figure rests, seems to have been artificially 
cut to conform to its outline, leaving a smooth platform ten feet 
and somewhat inclining inward all around it." 

The erection of isolated mounds was not common in Wis- 
consin, the custom here having been to isolate an altar or beacon 
mound, and to make the effigies as guards to this mound. This 
style of sacred enclosure is, however, quite common, several 
such having been noticed by different persons. We have 
in Wisconsin several specimens of what may be called sacred 
enclosures. One such has been described by Mr. S. Taylor. It 
is situated near Muscoda. The peculiarity of the group can 
be seen from the diagram, Fig. 90: 

frog which has just laid the egg. Second, the egg is between the legs of the frog 
and in the servients jaws. Third, the convolutions are vory marked. This letter puts 
a new construction ou the shaj^e of the effigy and would indicrte that the serpent and 
the egg were not taken from the Bramanic tradition but had reference to some ab- 
original tradition. We do not decide as to the correctness of Mr. Mcl.»ean's descrip- 
tion. Prof F. W. Putnam with Mr. J. Kimball has visited the place and taken the 
dimensions of the effigy. Dr. J. CJ. Phene also visited the locality in 1882. Mr. 
J. W. Traber, who lives in the vicinity, has also sent ihe author discriptions of the 
serpent effigy. None of these gentlemen have recognized the frog. We give the ac- 
count of Mr. McLean as a new view. All opinions, however, confirm the point which 
we are illustrating. All agree that the ser|)ent effigy perpetuated some unknown 
tradition. The probability is also that the serpent effigy was regarded as iieculiarly 
sacred. We give the cut taken from "Ancient Monuments," and call attention to the 
peculiarities of the place because it answers the purpose for which we use it mainly. 
There is no doubt but that this was an effigy which was connected with the native 
religion of the mound builders and we refer it as one illustration of a form of re- 
ligion which may have prevailed among the emblematic mounds. 
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A description of this, is given by Squier and Davis as fol- 
lows : "The ground is here prominent; it has descent to the 
north y south and we&t of the embankments; to the east it 
■spreads into a broad plateau, upon which, as well as to the 
southward, are numerous other embankments of various forms 
and dimensions. From the top of the principal mound, occupying 
the center of the group, ana within 400 yards to the westward 
may be seen at least one hundred elevations similar to those 
forming the boundaries of the so-called enclosure. Mr. Taylor 
calls it the " citadel " and says the figures, including the group 
are eo arranged as to constitute a sort of enclosure of about 
one and one-half acres. 




Fig. 90. Sacred Enclosure near Muscoda. 

Another enclosure similar to this, has been discovered by the 
writer on the banks of Lake Mendota.* Here the view is quite 
extensive, but the hill is not so prominent as that described by Mr. 
Taylor. The enclosure, however, has many of the same charac- 



*An illustration of this group will be given in a future number. 
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teristics. The place is known by the name of Merriirs ^wings, 
and there is here a beautiful spring which pours its water into 
the lake, and which was evidently prized by the prehistoric in- 
habitants. This spring is guarded by a long row of conical 
mounds, which are connected with one another by an artificial 
ridge or wall. At one end of the row is an efR^y of a bird, 
which overlooks the lake to the north and west. The row is so 
situated that it forms a barrier against approach to the spring 
as it follows along the edge of the bluff or hill ivhich here 
slopes to the edge of the water. At the east end of the row is 
the group referred to. The peculiarity of the group is that it 
serves, ist, as a protection to the spring, by filling in the space 
between the summit of the hill and the water's edge. 2d. It is 
attended with a large conical mound, which may have been used 
both as a beacon and as a burial place. 3d. The chief peculiarity 
is that the effigies so surround the central mound as to make an 
enclosure showing that it was used both as a beacon and as a 
place of worship. The spring was evidently a place of resort 
and it is possible that the quasi wall enclosed a small village or 
camp, but the enclosure with its effigies surrounding the central 
beacon or burial mound is the distinguishing feature of the 
group. 

This double use of effigies has been noticed in many places, 
notably at Lake Koshkonong. See Fig. (10.) Here may 
be seen the effigy of the panther (5) and the catfish (2) sur- 
rounding a central beacon mound (4) and near this a mound 
which we have eslewhere called an altar (3) though it has never 
been excavated so as to show whether it was such or not. The 
group was, probably, used as a place where beacon fires 
were lighted, for it is situated on a high bluff overlooking the 
lake and can be seen for a great distance. It would seem, 
however, that it was also used as a place of sacrifice for the 
mound in front of the beacon has a shape which is often used 
as an altar. To this point we shall refer again. The effigies 
are so situated as to form an enclosure and the whole group is 
in a manner isolated, the ground falling away from this point on 
all sides. 

There is another group in the same vicinity where effigies of 
various kinds surround central mounds giving the idea that it 
was a place where there was a sacred residence either of chiefs 
or priests or medicine men. See diagram (3.) This group is 
overlooked by the effigy of a lizard, but there are many other 
effigies of various kinds which surround the enclosure making 
the group to appear as if it were intended for both a residence 
and a sacred enclosure. 

The religious use of the effigies is the point which we have 

dwelt upon in connection with these locations, for this is the first 

k lesson which the situation of the mounds suggests. They may 
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not prove that fetichism or the worship of effigies or even an- 
imal vvorhip, was the religion prevalent among the builders of 
the animal effigies, but I think the object of the so called enclo- 
sure was in part, at least, to gather around the beacon mounds 
the idea of sacredness, the effigies furnishing guards to these 
mounds and making the places in a sense exclusive. It is prob- 
able that the glare of the beacon fires when thrown upon the 
effigies would arouse a fear for the animal divinities, and so 
idolatry or effigy worship may have existed, but on this point 
we do not care lo dwell. Our main argument is that the effigies 
were frequently used for religious purposes. If we cannot fix 
upon the exact form of the religion which prevailed we can 
nevertheless see that they were so used. We have maintained 
that nature worship was prevalent. This may, however, 
have been mingled with animal worship and this 
again with a kind of fetichism. The form of religion 
was probably very indefinite, combining all the characteristics 
of primitive animism, and running over into the stages of a prim- 
itive idolatry; nature worship and animal worship being the 
intermediate stages. We conclude that the shapes of the earth 
were fixed upon by animism, and that nature worship was con- 
tinued in the midst of animal worship. We conclude also that this 
animal worship seized upon the effigies, and made them abettors to 
that faith. We surmise that tradition fixed upon certain localities 
and brought nature worship and animal worship into a combined 
localized superstition. We conclude, finally, that the rites of 
sacrifice and the custom of lighting beacon fires made the forms 
of nature to reflect animal figures, thus mingling the two super- 
stitions more completely, and from their very indefinite and 
shadowy characters, making them very powerful. 

IV. We now arrive at a fourth view ot the religion exhib- 
ited by the emblematic mounds, and that is that it was a re- 
ligion attended with sacrifices. The evidence on this point we 
take from the contents of the mounds. The contents, however, 
prove that sacrifices were common. 

We have thus far treated of the peculiarities of the effigies in 
their bearing upon the use or purpose to which they were put. 
We have found that the religious character was uppermost. 
This is exhibited, ist, in the choice of the location, the evidence 
being that they were made conspicuous because of the reverence 
which was felt toward them as the images of their animal divin- 
ities; 2d, the conformation of the effiigies to the shape of the 
ground increased this impression, it being one part of a primi- 
tive religion to assign a double character to all objects of wor- 
ship; 3d, the isolation of the effigies in certain localities conveying 
the idea of sacredness, we were led to consider that the same 
character was to be ascribed to certain groups in this state, the 
evidence being that there were certain groups in which enclos- 
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i;y, '1 }u: animal is, however, not the alligator, but the turtle or tor- 
toiv:, the turtle bcin^ represented with legs and tail drauTi up. but 
it at the nami: time combines in the effigy six conical mounds. This 
rnounrl has not been excavated and so cannot be proved to have 
bren an altar yet there arc two large tumuli or burial mounds 
near il, and many other signs which would indicate that it was 
HO UHiul, It is located on the hill above the site of an ancient 
villa^M!, ^(iving rise to the idea that it was the regular place of 
sacrifice for the residents of this village. It is worthy of remark 
that a mound similar to this has been excavated and proven to 
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Fig. 91. AJUr Mound, near Modi 
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have been an altar, and to this mound we now call attention. 
At the beginning of this paper we referred to a group of mounds 
which is situated on Lake Wingra, and which was remarkable 
for its location and other characteristics. Fig. 85. The mound 
which we are now to describe is the central one of this group. This 
is a locality which illustrates all the points which we hav^e made 
and therefore is worthy of especial mention. The effigies con- 
tained in it arc conformed to the shape of the ground. The 
spot is one which, owing to its isolation and peculiar character 
would be regarded with awe and idolatrous fear. Whether 
any tradition had fixed upon it or not, it was evidently a place 
where religious rites were celebrated. It contains a sacred 
enclosure, the effigies having been arranged around two cen- 
tral mounds so as to guard them from approach. These 
two central mounds we have designated as a beacon and an 
altar, and have compared them to the mounds in other groups 
to show that they were places for beacon fires and sacrifices. 

We are now to give the proof of this from a review of the 
contents of the mounds. The group was explored in 1879 by 
a committee appointed by the Academy of Science of the State 
of Wisconsin, and from the report we take the following tacts : 

According to the account given by Prof. Nicodemus it con- 
tained a fire-place two by two and one-half feet, with a layer of 
charcoal and ashes two inches in thickness. This was found at 
a depth of five feet. In it was a piece of cloth partially burnt 
and below it were found the portions of a skeleton nearly decom- 
posed, but the whole altar and mound showed the signs of fire. 
The beacon mound is found in the same enclosure, and this 
proved, on examination, to have contained two fire- places, one 
three feet and the other at five feet below the surface. There 
were also found in this mound the fragments of four or more 
skeletons, with pieces of pottery and other relics. The altars 
contained partially burnt bones and ashes, showing that here 
human beings had been cremated. We refer to this group be- 
cause it proves what kind of mounds were used as sacrificial 
places. The shape of this altar is very similar to the one which 
is given in fig. 87, and resembles also, with its corresponding 
beacon mound, the two which we have described as found on 
the banks of Lake Koshkonong. Fig. 10, The altar mound 
has a peculiar form, resembling that of a tortoise shell, but is 
destitute of the protruberance which would represent the limbs 
of the tortoise. The locality seems to have been well chosen, 
for its central position makes it conspicuous in the landscape, 
and the isolation of the spot itself throws an air of sacredness 
around the place. The peculiar shape of the ridge would make 
it a prominent object, but the erection of the effigies on the sum- 
mit and the spurs of the ridge, have transformed the earth into 
animal shapes. The sheets of water contained in the two lakes, 
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Lake Monona and Lake Wingra, come so near to the foot of 
th ridge as to give an unimpaired view of the spot for a great 
distance. It needed only the kindling of fires on the summit to 
throw a glare of light across the water and to fill the whole 
landscape with shadows. It was a favorable place for the lighting 
of beacon fires and especially favorable for the practice of sac- 
rificial rites. We can imagine how weird and wild the place 
was when the sacrifice took place. We refer to this locality 
not so much with the intent of describing the place as to 
point out the features which make it typical. 

It will be noticed that the various elements which we have re- 
ferred to as proofs of a religious intent are all here embodied. The 
location is conspicuous; the shapes of the eflfigies are conformed 
to the ground and give expression to the shapes of the earth; 
the isolation of the spot throws an air of sacredness about it 
and the arrangement of the effigies around a central altar and 
beacon make the group to assume the shape of an enclosure; 
but the contents of the mounds prove conclusively that the 
mounds were erected for a religious purpose. There are many 
other groups similar to this and the fact that all ot them are so 
striking in their location has led the writer to trace out the 
different elements and to discover what features wxre peculiar to 
the religious works. We maintain that places of sacrifice or of 
cremation were common and that the religious use of certain 
groups can be easily ascertained. There are to be sure many 
other groups of effigies which have not all of the characteristics 
here embodied, yet it is evident that the effigies had frequently a 
sacred or religious character. 
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EDITORIAL. 
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ANTHROPOLOGV I\ THE BRITISH AND AMERICAN ASSOCIATIONS, 

The year 1884 has been made memorable to the scientific 
world by the meeting of the two associations, the British and 
the American upon American soil; the sessions of the British 
having been placed at Montreal and those of the American, one 
week later at Philadelphia in order to accommodate those who 
might desire to attend both meetings. A large number of British 
scientists took the voyage and were present at Montreal, and the 
Canadian scientists were out in full force. The fellows of the 
American Association had been invited to sit as honorary mem- 
bers and quite a number of ihem were also present. As a re- 
sult the attendance upon the British Association was unusually 
large, having run up to 1,700 and more, and the meeting is said 
to have been one of the most successful ever held. 

At this meeting at Montreal anthropology for the first time 
took the rank of a section, this department having never before 
been prominent enough in the British Association to warrant 
separate sessions. This is significant, for it not only shows that an- 
thropology is making great advance in Great Britain but that, es- 
pecially in America, great interest is taken in the subject. No 
country ofltrs a better field for original research, and nowhere is 
there llkelj to appear such progress in the department as on 
the American continent. It is noticeable that the papers read at 
both associations were mainly upon American subjects.. 

The opening address was made by Prof. E. B. Tylor, giving 
a view of the progress of anthropology in all lands. 

The first point which Prof. Tylor brought out was in reference 
to Paleolithic man. He says the evidence increases as to his 
wide range. He extended into Asia where his characteristic 
rude implements are found in the caves of Syria and the foot 
hills of Madras. He then touched upon the explorations of the 
north-men but concluded that the voyages ought to be reduced 
to a narrower limit, the mouth of the St. Lawrence being in his 
opinion the extremity. His next point was upon the relation of 
American Anthropology to the Asiatic. The tertiary bridge re- 
ferred to by Prof. Marsh was in his opinion the bridge over 
which America received its human population. This is a con- 
jecture which comes from the geological standpoint and not 
from the anthropological. 

The subject of sociology, especially with reference to the 
question of family descent was then discussed and the works of 
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McClennan and Morgan were reviewed at length. The last 
point was the question of the antiquity of man. The speaker 
said that there was less tendency to treat everything historic 
such as Lake dwellings and Central American cities as of great 
antiquity but maintained that the arguments drawn from altera- 
tions in valley levels, changes of fauna, evolutions of races, 
language and culture go to prove that the human period was 
long compared with the historical or chronological time. 

Prof. Dawkins read a paper on the ** Range of the Eskimo in 
Space and Time," maintaining as he has before in his book enti- 
tled ** Cave Hunters," that the Eskimos are the survivors of the 
prehistoric race known in Europe as ** Cave Dwellers." The 
Eskimos are found along the coast of the Arctic ocean, from 
Larbador and Greenland to the west coast, extending into Asia. 
They appear to be a receding race, retreating northward before 
the stranger and more warlike tribes, such as the Indians in 
America and the Mongols in Asia. The opinion has been ex- 
pressed that the Eskimos were the survivors of the pre-glacial 
people, and that they formerly dwelt as far south as New Jer- 
sey on the Atlantic coast, and that their residence along the Pa- 
cific coast may be traced back to a very early date. This is 
mainly conjectural, for no direct connection between the pre- 
glacial people and the Eskimo has yet been discovered, and 
very few resemblances between the paleolithics of the gravel 
beds or the relics of the shell heaps, and the relics extant 
among this people. Dr. Dawkins, however, ascribes to this peo- 
ple the bone implements which have been exhumed from the 
caves of Europe, and imagines that they emigrated to America 
by way of Behrings Strait. The evidence on this point is found 
by him in the specimens of drawing found on the bone imple- 
ments which have been taken fnom the caves, which are said to 
resemble the drawings found among the Eskimos of America. 
Sketches of reindeer and the outline of the head of an elephant 
may be seen on bone relics taken from the caves. Similar 
sketches of reindeer may be seen upon the bone implements of 
the Eskimos. The cave dwellers were evidently hunters and 
fishermen. They wore necklaces, painted their faces, manufac- 
tured skin scrapers, lance heads and other implements of stone 
and bone. They used bone needles, dressed in skins and wore 
long gloves. They were contemporaneous with the mastodon. 
The Eskimos are distnguished by the same traits, led the same 
kind of life, used the same kind of weapons and resembled them 
in all particulars. When the mammoth and the other animals 
contemporary with it migrated to America, the cave men who 
hunted them, naturally followed. Remains of this animal are 
found in great abundance in western Europe, northern Asia 
and through North America. 

In discussing the paper, Prof. Rupert Jones maintained that 
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the skeletons found in the raves were those of a tall people, 
who diftered from the Eskimo in all respects. Dr. Wilson 
remarked that the similarity of implements and usages was no 
greater than that which was common among barbarous races 
whose surroundings are similar. 

Prof. Dawkins maintained that the cave dwellers did not 
bury their dead, and that the skeletons found were intruded 
burials. Dr. Wilson, however, maintained that the Eskimos 
do not bury their dead because of the chmate, which makes 
burial impossible. 

A paper upon man and the mastodon was read subsequently 
by Dr. Wilson, who compared a skull from the loess of Pod- 
baba, near Prague, with one found in alluvium, near Kankakee, 
Illinois, along with the tooth ol a mastodon. There were cer- 
tain resemblances between these two skulls and the famous 
Neanderthal skull, which Dr. Huxley calls pithicoid, and which 
has been the articulo stantis of the Darwinians and those w^ho 
hold to the extreme antiquity of man. The Kankakee skull 
was found under circumstances which seemed to indicate as 
great antiquity for it, as the Neanderthal and Podbaba, but it 
is a zvcll formed Indian $kiiU of the usual type. As to its being 
found with the mastodon's tooth. Dr. Wilson concluded that it 
was the result of accident, but he thinks that the mastodon was 
later on this continent than on the eastern continent, and that 
it may have been contemporaneous with man. 

Another paper upon the Eskimos was read by Lieut. P. H. 
Ray, especially describing those tribes upon the western shores 
of North America. He gave his reasons for believing that the 
Eskimos had occupied the far north from a remote period 
mentioning the fact that snow goggl;is had been dug up twen- 
ty-eight feet below the surface of the ground. They are a 
people of the ice, and all their habits of life are formed from 
their proximity to it. Lieut. Ray maintained that the Eskimo 
had no religion, although they are very superstitious, yet ac- 
knowledges that they have ideas about a superior being who 
created man, and an evil spirit who is to be propitiated. They 
do not bur}' their dead, but leave their bodies to be devoured 
by the dogs, and seem to think that this is the end of man, and 
have no conception of a future existence. 

Mr. C. A. Hirschfelder read a paper on discoveries in Can- 
ada, and described the relics which he had excavated himself 
from Indian graves and mounds, having opened over three 
hundred of them himself. The Huron ossuaries or bone pits 
were also described bv him. The earth-works of Canada are 
considered to be mainlv the work of the Hurons and other tribes 
known to us. One mound, or earthwork was, however, of such 
a peculiar character that he is inclined to ascribe it to the 
mound-builders of the Ohio valley. It is situated on an elevated 
iadge in the county of Elgin, a short distance north of Lake 
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Erie, and has tie appearance of having been a strong hold. It 
comprises about eight acres, the dimensions being <j.28 by 325 
feet. This is surrounded bv a double wall, wiih a dilch be- 
tween 3 feet wide and 5 feet deep. Th'* outer wall is 30 feet 
thick, and has on the inside a ledge where a row of men could 
lie at full length. There were numerous burials in the vicinity, 
and trees 11 fe^it in circumference, which must have been nearly 
400 years old, were growing within this fort. The conjecture 
was that the mound-builders had built this as their fortress in a 
conquered territory, north of Lake Huron, but that they were 
finally expelled by the native tribes. 

A paper on the Huron Iroquois as a typical race, was read by 
Dr. Wilson. Their crania were compared to those of the Ohio 
mound builders and the differences were pointed out. Dr. Wil- 
son maintained that the Indian skulls are long and well devel- 
oped, those of the mound builders are nearly globular. The 
latter people were numerous and well organized, but they did 
not attain to a high degree of civilization. His opinion was 
that the mound builders were a people of not a very high type, 
who were under the rule of a superior priesthood, a sort of 
bramhimical class, by whose direction their remarkable engineer- 
ing works were constructed. 

Under the head of archaeology proper several papers were 
presented; but the most interesting of them were those by 
Mr. F. H. Gushing on the development of industrial and orna- 
mental art among the Zunis, and by Mr. H. Hale, on the na- 
ture and origin of Wampum. 

Mr. Gushing traced the progress of the Zunis from a low and 
rude condition of art and architecture up to their present status, 
illustrating the stages of progress by the specimens of art and 
by drawings of their architecture. 

He maintained that civilization sprang up among this rude 
people, with no external impulse, and that in a few centuries it 
had reached to a high stage. He said that the opinions which 
some anthropologists have entertained concerning the point, that 
many thousand years were needed for savage people to reach 
the stage of civilization, were erroneous. The stages of progress 
in architecture were from the brush-covered wigwam to the 
small building of lava stone, and from this to the cliff dwelling, 
and from the cliff dwelling to the many storied barrack which 
is both cliff and dwelling in one. Their art began with the ves- 
sels of gourds which gave the first idea of a basket or wicker 
tray and from this arose the knowledge of pottery. The first 
ornamentation of their pottery was derived from the wicker work; 
afterwards other symbols and markings of a pictorial nature 
came in. 

The paper upon Wampum was based upon the idea that this 
was used as currency, and the comparison between the warn- 
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Mr%, KfrriiririiiT Smith read apapcr upofi the peculiarlv descrip- 
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'I Im* mriiiri^ nl tne American Association at Philadelphia, 
Minirmhri ,j II, vvjih one of the most successful meetings ever 
IhmI. 'Hh* atlrndarxc was large and was enlivened by the 
|iM»rn(iMif a niimbrr of the members of the British Associa- 
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nuinhn o( \\\v numl distinguished anthropologists, such as Dr. 
hiiwkinniuid others had accepted invitations and had taken 
Ihr lnni( lilp to ihi' Rocky Mountains and so were absent. Prof. 
I'i M Tylnr, however, who may be regarded as the chief of all 
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anthropologists, was present, and added much to the interest of 
the occasion. The papers upon anthropology were numerous 
and varied, and the discussions upon them were of an interest- 
ing character. 

There were some serious drawbacks arising from the acoustic 
properties of the hall in which the sessions were held, and from ihe 
crush of a large association in the midst of a noisy city, during the 
hottest days of the whole season. It is one peculiarity of this 
section that it always draws the largest number of spectators 
and hearers, and is generally assigned a large room. This pre- 
vents deliberate discussion and requires more skill than is al- 
ways possessed by the presiding orticer to give deliberation and 
order to the assembly. The best reports of this section were 
given by a representative of " Science." These reports were in 
the main good, though brief, but the tendency is with ordinary 
newspapers to present the popular sentiment rather than to con- 
sult scientific accuracy. Reporters would do better if impres- 
sions and personal predilections were eliminated and the purely 
scientific aspect of the subjects presented were furnished the 
public in their published reports. 

The impression made by a paper on the mind of a reporter 
may or may not ne a proof of its merits, but the question is 
whether the readers of a scientific journal are to judge for 
themselves or are to take the opinion of an unknown reporter. 
The arrangements made for securing the titles of the papers of 
the association were defective and there was too little care taken 
in getting the right titles upon the programme. One title was 
placed upon the programme which was never given to the com- 
mittee, but it passed throu.'xh the whole session, and in spite of 
all efforts of members of the committee was not corrected, and 
appeared in all reports, though no paper was ever read upon 
the subject. The arrangements for guests were complete, the 
hospitality of the city generous, the receptions elegant, and the 
courtesies bestowed upon foreign visitors by citizens numerous. 
The opening address in the Anthropological section was given by 
Prof. E. S. Morse, on " Man in the Tertiaries." Prof. Morse's 
theory is that man was evolved from the ape, but in order to 
make the theory complete, we must go back past the quarte- 
iary into the tertiaries. The earliest remains of man do not have 
the most pronounced ape-like features, and therefore, we must 
look to another stem, hidden farther back. The conditions of 
life which characterized early man render the preservation of 
his remains a matter of extreme improbability. Chief aimong the 
agencies in destroying the evidences of man have been the 
glacial floods, and these have evidently buried beyond recovery 
the earlier traces. 

The fact that man is structurely the highest of the mammals 
has led to the belief that he must have last been evolved, but the 
limbs of man are those of a primitive type common in the Eocene 
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and his superiority consists only in the complexity and size of 
the brain. His structural affinities show that the diverging 
branches of man's ancestry began farther back than the pres- 
ent apes. 

The next point was as to the crania. The crania prove 
that the subspecies of man became fixed in the pre-glac:al 
period. The earliest remains are not confined to one region of 
the earth but are scatered from India to North America, show- 
ing that in prc-glacial times there was a distribution of man. 
It may seem a fruitless speculation, but one is tempted to sur- 
mise that man originated in the tropics, and that submerged 
continents furnished the paths over which he migrated. The 
evidence of the remoteness of man's existence in time and space 
is so vast that to borrow an astronomical term no parallax has 
thus far been established by which we can even faintly approxi- 
mate the distance of the horizon in which he first appeared. 

The first papers read before the section were two by the edi- 
tor of this Journal, upon the emblematic mounds, their u<;es and 
purposes. They were followed by an extended discussion, more 
especially on the symbolism which was referred to by the author. 
Mr. Laflesche, an Omaha Indian, said that there were animal 
symbols among his people. 

Rcv^. Mr. Syle, a missionary from China, stated that similar 
symbols had been recognized in Japan, and on the northwest 
coast of America. Dr. K. B. Tvlor mentioned that the totem 
system was a most perplexing and difficult subject, but said that 
the study of symbolism in America was very important, and 
that from this, much information would be gained. Some doubt 
was expressed as to the identification of the animal figures in 
the effigies, but Miss Fletcher mentioned that the mounds were 
actual representations. The papers were illustrated by charts 
and diagrams, and gave the results of recent investigation. They 
will be published in future numbers of this Journal. 

The next paper was upon " Child Life Among the Omahas,'^ 
by Mi^ A. C. Fletcher. The child when ten days old receives a 
sacred name. This name is given with impressive ceremonies^ 
and is so chosen as to be significant of the tribal connection. 

The cradle for the child is a flat board on which the child is 
placed and the head is surrounded with bandages a treatment 
which accounts for the peculiar flattenmg of the oxiput. When 
the child is three years old, the solemn ceremony of cutting its 
hair takes place. At this time the parents frequently give to the 
child a new name. Each gens has its own style of hair trim- 
ming or cutting. In the discussion which followed the facts 
were brouc^ht out which are new. Articles of taboo are com- 
mon, each gens having certain objects which must be touched. 
Dreams play an important part in an Indian's life. Miss 
Fletcher's paper was one of great interest; the author having so 
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closely associated with the home life of the Indians as to give 
many facts and being well enough acquainted with ethnology to 
know what facts are important. 

A paper was read by Dr. C. C, Abbott on the quartz relics, 
which have been found in situ in undisturbed gravel near River 
Falls, Minn., by Miss F. E. Babbitt. In the same connection 
Dr. Abbott exhibited some of the relics found in the Trenton 
gravels. The paper elicited some discussion as the Archaeolo- 
gists present were divided in opinion as to the human origin of 
these specimens. 

The nexji paper was by Rev. S. D. Peet. '* On the Importance 
of the Architecture m Prehistoric Nations as a means of discov- 
ing their Degree of Civilization and Subdividing the Stages of 
Pi ogress." This was followed by a paper on local-weather lore 
in southern Indiana by Mr. A. W. Butler. 

Mr. A. E. Douglass then described the shell and earth 
mounds found along the coast of Florida and on the St. Johns 
river. He mentioned the size of the mounds, one shell ridge 
being eight miles long. Two mounds explored were composed 
wholly of bits of rock, and one large mound had a pavement 
of stone which extended entirely across it. 

On Monday Mrs. Erminine A. Smith read a paper on " Dis- 
puted Points Concerning Iroquois Pronouns." The early writers 
recognized only two genders, but she had recognized three as 
in English. In the discussion Dr. Tylor remarked that savage 
and uncivilized people do not recognize the division in male^ 
female and neuter, and some like the Zunis make no distinction 
between male and female, but divide them into animate and in- 
animate. Miss Pletcher said that in the Dakotah the pronoun 
was used for both sexes. Mr. F. W. Putnam then gave a long 
and minute account of the explorations which he and Dr. Metz 
had carried on for the Peabody Museum, in the group of mounds 
at Madisonville. It was found that in stratified mounds the lay- 
ers were always horizontal. He described ashpits and the large 
stone cists or enclosures, and the clay funnels which were dis- 
closed underneath the surface of these mounds. The relics 
taken from the mounds were as follows: Shell beads, disks, 
rings obtained m thousands, cones cut from alligator teeth, or- 
naments cut from buffalo horns, mica and native copper, speci- 
mens of native silver, gold and meteoric iron, pearls, most of 
them pierced and injured by heat, 50,000 of them, stone disks 
carved in animal shapes, terra cotta fugurines exceedingly cere- 
artistic and strangely Egyptian in appearance. 

A paper by Miss C. A. Studley described some of the crania 
from this mound. 

In the next paper Dr. P. R. Hoy showed how grooved stone 
axes could be manufactured, and vhat danger there was from 
imitations. 
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Prof. Putnam mentioned that counterfeits were numerous, a 
shipment of 2,000 of these frauds to England having come to 

his knowledge. 

Major Powell then read a paper on the Mytholog\' of the 
Wintuns. This paper will soon be published, and therefore we 
only give the title. 

5lr. W. H. Dall gave a paper on the use of " labrets,*' The 
extent of th«! custom over the continent was noticed, and the 
great size of some of the labrets was mentioned. 

The most interesting exercise of the whole session was on 
Tuesday morning. Mr. Laflesche explained the sacred myste- 
ries of his tribe, especially those connected with the pipes of 
friendship. Two pipes were on exhibition, the stem of ash 
seven feet long, decorated with certain feathers of the owl, \vood- 
pecker, eagle and ducks, and with hair from the breast of the 
rabbit, and streamers of horse hiir dved red. The stem was 
painted green and creased by narrow, straight grooves. When 
the two pipes are in place they rest upon a wild cat skin at 
one end, while the other is supported by a crotched stick, and 
under them are two gourd rattles which are shaken in accom- 
paniment 10 the song or chant sung, when the pipes are taken 
up and waved to and fro, as they are during the ceremony. 

After Mr. Laflesche had given this paper, Miss Fletcher con- 
tinned the account, showing how strong the tie of friendship 
formed in the presence of the pipes is — stronger even than ties 
ol blood — and that in their presence no anger or ill will could 
have place, but all must be peace and harmony. She spoke of 
the miraculous power attributed to the pipes by the Indians. 
The stem was of ash, because that and the cedar were the two 
sacred trees, the ash being associated with that which is good, 
and the cedar with that which is bad. 

Following this was a paper by Prof. E. S. Morse, con- 
taining some of the results of e.xtended interviews with a 
Korean. 

After this Dr. Tylor spoke upon North American races and 
civilization. He alluded to the resemblance of our North 
American tribes to Mongolian people. A resemblance suggest- 
ing at once not an indigenous origin for the Indian tribes, but a 
migration from Asia across Behring Strait. The greatest ob- 
jection to this view is found in the very great diversity in the 
languages of the American nations. This leads to an examina- 
tion of the evidences of the antiquity of man upon this conti- 
nent for, unless we can prove an antiquity sufficiently remote to 
allow time for the strange diversity of tongues to have occured 
our perplexity is great. While there is this diversity of lan- 
guage, there is great similarity in the social condition. The 
neatriarchial system is universally great. 

Major Powell then read a paper on three culture periods, sav- 
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agery, barbarism and civilization. This paper is a part of a 
forthcoming book on anthropology, and so we omit the contents 
of it. Mrs. E. Smith then discussed the formation of Iroquois 
words. A subject which had been already treated by her at 
Montreal. Dr. A. G. Bell then discussed the subject, " How 
Can we in the Most Scientific Manner Establish a Race of Deaf 
Mutes?" He showed that no more efficient means for the forma- 
tion of such a race could be set in action, than just those which 
from the best of motives philanthropy had used and was 
still using for the benefit of these unfortunate people. The first 
paper of the afternoon was by Rev. S. D. Feet, upon tribal 
and clan hnes recognized among the emblematic mounds. Fol- 
lowing this was a description of a hitherto undescribed sacrifi- 
cial stone at Juan Teotihuacan, by Mr. A. W. Butler. This is 
five feet and one-half square at the top, and six feet high, very 
elegantly carved, the bulk of the stone being occupied by a gi- 
gantic human head. The closing papers were by Prof. E. S. 
Morse. The first on archery in Japan gave accounts of methods 
of arrow release and the use of the bow, containing many interest- 
ing facts. His second, on the use of the plow in Japan, Prof. 
Morse showed some of the forms of the plow seen in Japan, and 
the manner in which they were used. 



OUR NEXT VOLUME. 

The present number completes the sixth volume of the American Antiquarian, 
and we think a few words to our subscribers appropriate. We have noticed great 
progress in archaeology since this journal was begun, and the prospect is that 
this progress will contmue. We have endeavored to iceep pace with that progress of 
discovery and of research, and find that the magazine is appreciated. Neany all of 
our subscribers keep the volume, and bind them, showing that they regard the con- 
We expect to continue its publication, and hope that all archaeologists will consider 
it as their magazine. 

We would say that the most reliable investigators are interested in its success and 
are free to furnish contributions and correspondence to it. Our only difficulty has 
been to find space enough to publish what is so generously and intelligently 
furnished. It nas required some patience for writers to wait for the publica- 
tion of their articles, but we shall push forward as fast as circumstances will permit. 
The correspondence which has been crowded out will be published early in the next 
volume. Books and pamphlets which have been sent to us and have not been no- 
ticed will be reviewed at an early date. The contributions furnished will be also 
brought into place as soon as possible. 

We will say to our patrons that they can aid very much in the increase of our 
circulation by their personal recommendation, and if they will make the effort they can 
soon place the journal where the material furnished may be all published. Let each 
subscriber send one new name only, and we shall be able to make the journal a 
monthly. Gentlemen, we ask your co-operation. 
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NnTKS (»N CLASSICAL ARCILKOLCGV. 
Hv Prof. A. C. Merriam. 

S< lU.iKNfANN''. Kx( A\ Aii(»NS AT TiRYNS. — At the meeting of the Anthropological 
Congrehs at Hreslau, on the fifth of August, Dr. Schliemann was pVesent and spoke 
of his excavations at Tinns. The Hreslau ifW/ww^" gives a reix>rt of his address, the 
substance of which we reprcxhice, premising that the Acrojx)lis of Tirj-ns was situ- 
ated ujxm a hill 900 feet long by 200 to 250 broad, rising thirty to fifty feet from the 
j)lain, the length of the rock running exactly north and south, with the lower part to 
the north. "In the southeast corner of the Argive plain," began the speaker, ** by 
the citadel of Tirjns, the birthplace of Hercules. The flourisliing period of its his- 
tory l)elongs to a prehistoric time, as my excavations prove. Already in the lime of 
Homer the Acrojwlis was destroyed and lay desolate, buried in ruins. Homer, how- 
ever, expresses his wonder at the walls of the citadel, and all antiquity six>ke of their 
construction as an extraordinary marvel. Pausanias compares them to the pyramids 
«jf Kgypt, and says, * The walls of Tirjns were built by the Cyclopes, and consist of 
unhewn stones, each of which is so huge that a yoke of mules could not 
move the smallest from its place. The interstices are filled in with small stones.* 
The stones of the circuit wall are on an average seven feet long and three feet thick, 
while the wall itself is fifty feet thick. According to Strabo, Kmg Pro?tus of Tlr^-ns, 
brought the Cvclo|)es over from Lycia to build the walls, and they must have con- 
structed several similar works, esi^ecially the walls of Mycena. As TJryns lies near 
the sea, in a low plain, the impression is received that in classical days it must have 
been washed by the sea, and that the strip of land now separating it fTX>m the water 
is of later growth. But this is an error, as is proved by the Cyclopean remains of a 
city in the vicinity, and its present ix)sition on the shore of the sea. The myth of the 
birth of Hercules in Tiryns, and of the twelve labors laid uix)n him by Eurystheus, 
is explained by his double nature as sun-god and as hero. It was but natural that the 
fable should place the birth of the mighty hero within these gigantic walls, lliose 
swampy, low-lying j>lains exhaled jxjstilential fevers in antiquity as at present, and 
these could be put to rout only by the unwearied efforts of man and the purifying in- 
fluence of the sun. 

The destruction of Tiryns at a far earlier period than is commonly supposed, is 
evinced by the immense numbers of knives and arrowheads of obsidian hidden in the 
ruins, as also by the primitive character of the jK)ltcry, and the entire absence of the yel- 
low, red or black glazed 1 lellenic terracottas. The remains of the buildings uneartded 
M)eak no less decisively. Of the three plateaus forming the hill, the upper one and 
the middle one were searched throughout; the lower one was explored only by means 
of two ditches. The entrance to the whole citadel is covered by a great tower, which 
is still pretty well preserved, and rises some 30 feet al)ovc the outer circuit wall. 
The last was built from 25 to ^o feet high, of blocks of great size laid together with- 
out binding material. I'jx^n this main wall was constructed an upper one, some 26 
feet back from the outer face, furnished with long galleries, some of which have a 
.series of o|)enings on the outside, probably to offer quick shelter when attacked. Re- 
mains of pillars apj)ear to show that the lower wall was furnished with a roof. On 
the east side along the face of the great tower was the chief entrance to the acropolis, 
by a ramp four metres broad, leading up jxisl the tower in such a way that besiegers 
would have to approach the gate with their right sides (which were unprotected by 
their shields) exjK^sed to the weajx^ns of the besieged. At the southwest corner of 
the tower the way divided. On the right it turned to the lower and middle plateau, 
on the Iclt to the upi)er, here through a gate whose hinges were still recognizable in 
the ])illars. This gale resemhleti, so far as it was preserved, the Lion gate of My- 
ceuiv. The way then wiflened and led to a structure like a propylaeum, which had 
a hall before and behin<l. Passing through both halls, one reached a 'court, upon 
which two chambers opened to the left. Near this court, at the extreme southern 
I)art of the U]>per citadel, a small Byzantine church had been erectetl in later days, 
naturally out of the material of the ancient structure, uhich was consequently nearly 
destroyed here. From the propylaeum a small corridor bore to the right (north) di- 
rect to the inner r(X)ms of the mlace; but the main entrance was westerly over the 
court and led to a second smaller propylaeum, thence northerly into the main hall. 
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which was surrounded by pillars and had at its south front, nt?ar the i)ropylaeum, an 
altar corresponding to that mentioned by Homer in the palace of Odysseus. The 
floor of the hall was covered with a mosaic concrete coni|X)sed of mortar and small 
stones intermixed. .Ml the chamber floors in the jmlace were covered with a similar 
concrete. The great hall was about 30 by 40 feet, with pillars sup[x>rting the roof, 
between which was a circle in the fl(K)r about ten feet in circumference. The object 
of this circle is unknown; but j)erhaps the hearth stooti here, and it suggests a sim- 
ilar one found in the large temple at Ilium. The floor of the hall shows otherwise 
traces of lines cutting each other in squares, and remains of red color. Among the 
small rooms which meet one to the west of this hall, the most interesting is a bath 
room with its tub about 13 feet square. Its bottom was of a single piece of lime- 
stone, and showed around its edges holes drilled through, j)robably to be used in 
fastening on the sides and ends of wood. The surface of the stone exhibited small 
channels cut to carry off" the water into a single outlet. 

The citadel contained, to the northeast of the large court, a smaller court, which 
one is inclined to identify as the women's ajiartments, with its series of smaller rooms 
that could no longer be distinguished with certainty. The walls of the building are 
so constructed that the lower part is composed of limestone with a clay mortar, the 
upper of clay-ibrck. The walls were covered with a layer of clay, and over that a 
stucco of lime, similar to the larger structures at Ilium. The ornamentation of the 
rooms is very rich. Quite remarkable is a frieze in which hundreds of small stones 
of a blue glaze are fixed. More noticeable still are the paintings on the walls, in 
which the colors are red, yellow, black, blue and white, with ornamentation like that 
at Orchomenus. Among the very crude figures represented, a charioteer, a proces- 
sion of warriors, a procession of women, and a cow idol are worthy of mention (all 
of which were exhibited in exact drawings, as well as a plan of the acropolis). The 
worship of Hera at the neighboring shrme of the Heraeum would account for the 
numerous cow-idols found here as at Mycenae. 

The whole palace was destroyed by fire, the walls by the gates being injured most 
through the presence of the wooden structures there. The limestone of the walls 
was reduced to lime, and the clay mortar and the upper part of the wall to hard brick. 
This circumstance, which offered an obstacle to later rebuilding, protected the re- 
mains from further destruction. They lay for 3,000 years unchanged with the excep- 
tion of the south comer where the Byzantine church was built. 

The lower part of the citadel must have been dwelt on at different times, as proved 
by the monochrome glazed yellow, red or black ix)tsherds. Of the middle plateau it 
was impossible to determine the ground plan. It is plain that the buildings erected 
there, probably guest chambers, were less solidly constructed. The accumulation on 
the rock was twenty feet deep. 

Outside the acromlis the excavations were limited to ditches run in various direc-. 
tions, down to the bed rock. The heaviest accumulation was nine feet. The remains 
of potsherds here made it clear that the city enclosed the citadel. The graves of the 
ancient kings were not to be found, as at Mycenae, and the explorer was of the opin 
ion, from certain statements of Strabo, that they were to be looked for under the 
streets of Nauplia. In conclusion, the value ol these excavations for science was 
touched upon. They had been the means of securing in the first place the complete 
plan of a prehistoric building of the largest size; secondly wall jiaintings reaching 
back into the mythic heroic age, more than a thousand years before Christ; and 
finally a great collection of jiotsherds, the most faithful witnesses of the condition of 
culture 0? the j^riod." 

At the close of his address the si^eaker said that he wished now to hasten as soon 
as possible to the excavations whicn he intended to undertake in Crete. 

At the June meeting of the Berlin Anthrojx)logical Society, the President, Prof. 
Virchow, read a letter from Dr. .Schliemann describing his work at Tiryns, of which 
the following is the substance: The ground plan of the houses found there corre- 
sjKmd almost exactly with those of Hissarlik, and the kinship of the two places is 
still further demcmstrated by a series of objects discovered. Among the finds espe- 
cially worthy of mention are twenty-seven bases of i)illars of hard limestone, an 
archaic Doric capital of jxjrous stone, an<i primitive wall paintings, whose motive coin- 
cides with that of the ceiling of the Thalamos at Orchomenus. The colors used are 
black, red, blue, yellow and white. 'Hie blue is proved by analysis to be a pulverized 
glassy-flux without cobalt, but with some copper. Many obsidian knives were found, 
l)Otsherds of the early inhabitants, and carlwnizcd grains which Schliemann took for 
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com, but Prof. Wittmack a.s grape seeds; rude hammers of diorite and speckled 
marble, little metal, but among this a relat i vely largepropoition of lead, and no iroo. 

I'he Allgemeine Ztitung adds some details. '*Tiie most important lind is the 
archaic house whose structure corresponds throughout with that of the house de- 
scribed in the Odyssey. Its walls, which rise in many places a metre from the soil, 
consist of common limestone and clay, which, probablv through the efiect of fire, has 
become as hard as brick, while the stone has been dissolved into lime. Upon the 
outside of the walls there was in some places a covering of stucco stiU remaining, 
upon which the wall-paintings were found. These have been carefully removed 
and conveyed to Athens. The paintings contained ornamentation which bears the 
closest similarity to that of Mycenae, and that of Spata and Menidhi in Attica. Espe- 
cially remarkable is one piece which represents a bull, unfortunately somevrhat daxn- 
agecl, bearing a rider. Of the last only a limb is to be completely made out, but he 
is seen tohoHl the tail of the animal turned round upon the back. 

y^ie A cadf my o{ ]M\y 26th contains the following note: "The results c^ Dr. 
Schliemann's excavations at Tir^'ns turn out to lie very important. The buildings be 
has discovered consist of a palace and two temples. The arrangement, size and 
)x>sition of these agree in the most remarkable manner with those of the temj^esand 
{jalace of the second prehistoric city at His.sarlik, and thus help to settle the date of 
the latter. In spite of the wall-painlinKs, the remams at Tiryns must be older than 
those at Myccnx, since, besitles the archaic |X>ttery found among them, lai^ numbers 
uf obsidian implements have been disinterred." 

A Trkasi'rer's AccoiNT AT Ei.EL'sis. — In the March number of the Bulletin de 
Correspondance Helleniquc, M. Foucart discusses with learning and acumen an in- 
scription discovered last vear in the excavations of the Archaeological Society at Eleu- 
sis, a portion of which had l>een found and published before. The inscription 
contains an account rendered by the authorities of the temple in relation to the rev- 
enues of the landed property belonging thereto and their expenditure, the amount of 
l>arley and wheat paid by each tribe and outlying possession of the Athenians to the 
temple yearly as hrst fruits, and the monevs contamed in the two treasuries of the 
temple, 'llie temple-demesne was in the Kharian plain in the vicinity of the town, 
and was at that time (B. c. 329-8) farmed out to the orator Hyperides, by whom the 
rent was paid in kind, part to the temple, part to the priests aiid priestesses. Some 
of the temple portion was used in the payment of prizes for the gymnastic, equestrian 
and musical contests which were celebrated at the time of the Mysteries. Very little 
had hitherto been known al>out these games. They are mentioned by Pindar, his 
scholiast, Aristotle and the Parian Marbles, but with little detail. From this inscrip- 
tion it is ascertained that they were celebrated every two years, and the prizes did 
not consist of heads of barley as some have thought, but generous bushels. The 
musical contests included dramatic exhibitions, as proved by the existence of a theatre 
there, and by an inscription which s|)eaks of proclaiming a crown at Eleusis in the 
theatre at the contest of the tragedians. From the account of the tithe of first fruits 
paid by the several tribes, M. toucart enters into a minute calculation of the quan- 
tity of grain produced in Attica annually, and arrives at the conclusion that it 
amounted to about 400,000 medimni, or 600,000 bushels. Boeckh, however, calcu- 
late<l it at 2,800,000 medimni, an estimate which Foucart regards as very high, even 
after making allowance for the fact that the year 329-8 is known from inscriptions to 
have been one when the harvest was very meagre. The oAly kinds of gram men- 
tioned are barley and wheat; the yield of the latter is scarcely one-tenth the former. 
Salamis produced nothing but hariey, while Imbros, on the other hand, yielded mcne 
wheat than barley. The price of barley was half that of wheat, three drachmas to 
six. Comjwring the wages of workmen, we see how much more in proportion ours 
are paid. An architect rcceiveil two drachmas per day, nominally about forty cents, 
with wheat at eighty cents a bushel, and these wages had been doubled since the 
erection of the Krcchtheuni in 408 B. c. Carpenters, stone cutters and stone pol- 
ishers received two drachmas likewise, and some of the workmen less. 

Miss Catharine Wolf, whose generous gifts to archaeology and art are well 
known to New York, has now embarked in an undertaking which bids fair to make 
her rejnitation, like Schliemann's, world wide. She has undertaken to pay the ex- 
penses of an ex|x.*dition to the liabylonian plain under the leadership of Dr. NV. Hayes 
>Vard, the Assyrian scholar, and in conjunction with the Archaeological Institute of 
America, for the purjxjse of making excavations on the site of Babylon. The field 
is a rich one that has never been properly explored, and the promise is of an ample 
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harvest, if the vexatious restrictions upon archaeological investigations recently pro- 
mulgated by the Turkish government do not cripple the opportujiities of the expedi- 
tion. The best wishes of all interested in archaeology are with Dr. Ward and his 
coadj utors. 

The British Museum has received a rubbing from a new Hittite inscription. In 
theii general characteristics the hieroglyphics resemble those on the monuments from 
Jerablus, the reputed site of the ancient Carchemish. Those, however, are habitually 
cut in relief, while these are incised in outline. 

The art collection of Signor Castellani, which became so well known in this coun- 
try by its exhibition at the Philadelphia Centennial Exposition, and for some months 
in the Metropolitan Museum in New York, was sold at auction last spring, after the 
death of its collector. Some of the objects were purchased by the British Museum, 
and among them were several which may be remembered as having been seen here, 
notably two cistae, or bronze boxes for toilet articles, with incised designs. One rep- 
resents Atalanta entering the race with Hippomenes, who carries the eolden apple 
with which he is finally to win the race; the other depicts the purely Italian scene in 
which King Latinus stands in the act of acceptin^j ^neas as the suitor of his daugh- 
ter Lavinia, while the dead body of Tumus is being dragged away on the left. Since 
this cista is to be assigned to about the third century H. c, it is of especial interest 
as showing that Virgil did not invent this incident, but found the legend already 
long current when he wrote. 

The repairs which have been for some time in progress in the Greek gallery of the 
basement of the Louvre are now complete. The Venus of Milo has been replaced 
in the old spot and adjusted on a new plinth, so that the error of the original position 
of the figure has been rectified, and the disposition of an important part of the 
drapery made intelligible. The fragments found with the statue have been properly 
displayed and arranged better than before. 

Mr. Wood's Excavations at Ephesus. — These were carried on by private sub- 
scription from March, 1883, to nearly the end of May, and from September to the 
middle of February, 1884. Only a few hundred ]X)unds were placed at his disposal, 
but besides finding many fragments of the superstructure of the Temple of Diana, he 
proved that if further excavations could be made much might be added to the collec- 
tion with which he has already enriched the British Museum. 

The announcement is made that Prof. Franz Ruehl, of Konigsberg, has discov- 
ered the manuscript of a diary belonging to the sixteenth century, in which some ac- 
counts of excavations at Troy are to be found. 

Discoveries at Epidaurus. — Almost immediately upon the resumption of exca- 
vations at Epidaurus, this year, amon^ the ruins of the 1 ernple of Aesculapius there 
were found two statues of naked vouths and a Victory, and soon after a second Vic- 
tory, and a surprisingly beautiful nead of a woman, which in all probability belongs 
to one of these Victories. Two noble reliefs, supposably offerings, were also disin- 
terred. The two youthful statues in the form of Apollo and Mercury belong proba- 
bly to the east frieze of the Naos, and appear to represent Lapiths in conflict with 
Centaurs. In their artistic conception they plainly exhibit many similarities to the 
Hermes of Praxiteles from Olympia. The \ ictory is in an excellent state of preser- 
vation. It belongs likewise to the east frieze, andjs represented as if just descended 
from heaven and resting on one foot. These discoveries throw new light upon the 
period of the construction of the temple and its monuments. A new building was 
also discovered near the Stadium, in Doric style, which must be the temple of Artemis 
mentioned by Pausanias. This adds a fourth to the three buildines whose sites 
have already been determined there — the Temple of Aesculapius, the Tholos, of 
which Polyclitus was the architect, and the Abaton in which the suppliants slept and 
dreamed. The Victory is said to be the only statue of the 4th century B. c. which 
has been preserved with its head. In July a third Victory was found without a head, 
and a fine relief of Aesculapius seated upon a throne. 

5 
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"SfflE^ FROM THE FAR EAST. 

Bv Fe«#f. Johx AviJtv. 

Tfff. lji%tA'At^% ov Vf M^^KSfA. It Ittft been gtmenOj assvmcd that the 
giia^r« f4 fhe bbck y»yaAn% tft Mdanoans, as ther are ako caDcd, mht^ P^opfe dhe 
uiaf^« fA the Faci6c froai Fiji weaward to Ncv Gainca, are qmite distiiKt from 
tb^/M; </ the PrJyoe^tanA cm the cast and the Malayans oa the vest. The smkzng 
{ihy%icaJ difiitrence^ l^etwcen the Metanektaiis and the two other p eople s naHiied Inve 
d//oUle%ft yref^p%%€%%tf\ %chfAzT% in &vor of this \iem-. Reoently, hoiw etet^ m paper 
wa% rea/1 tfCUjirc the Anthrr/pol^igical lostitate of Great Britain, by the Kev. rTh. 
( j/r\nnf(l(m, in which an attempt was made to pro%-e that the toogiies of these races 
are fumlamentaJly akin. The writer had the ad%iuitage of a personal aoqoaintance 
with the oer/ple ami a familiarity with their languages such as scholars at a ^i«**~^ 
can hardly hf/pc to attain; hence his cAiservations are entitled to great re sp ect, though 
they pr^/fesse'lly do tuA, cover the whole field — particularly the western part of it. 
fffis theory i» tja*e<l <ni a comparison of words and grammatical usages in more than 
thirty languages ami dialects, the results of which are briefly as follows: First, those 
languages which, as in Fiji, lie on the border of Polynesian settlements, show no 
greater likeness to Polynesian than do those &rther away, from which one might in- 
fer that any similarity discemable is due not to influences coming from the east in 
ccnnparatively recent times, but to a more radical connection. S^md, the prevailing 
cons</nantal character of Melanesian spe^ has been greatly depended on as funda- 
mentally dividing it from the more vocalic Pol3mesian; but we find langu^es on the 
Fiji ami StAtnntm groups that as commonly use open syllables as the flowing Maori. 
Imleed, there are Uynguc% lying side by side that exhibit the most opposite qualities 
in this res{)ect, so that this test cannot be regarded as crucial Finally, the writer 
observes svntactic constructions, simple and few as they are, that are repeated in Ma- 
layan and rolj^ncsian, besides numerous coincidences in vocabulary. It is evident 
that the ({uestion turns on the extent and radical character of these common features. 
If the author's view is correct, we must suppose either that the Malayans, Mela- 
nesians and Polynesians Ijelong to the same race, or that one of these races has im- 

{K)se<I its language u|x>n the otners. The marked physical diflerences between the 
)lack and the brown |)eopIeK seem to debar the former supposition; and, on the other 
hand, if the black race has best preserved the primitive linguistic stock, as Mr. Cod- 
rington seems to think, it must nave been the source from which the others have de- 
rived their siiecch. In other words, the less enterprising and the intellectually 
inferior t)eo|)lc has given its lan^^uage to the more aggressive and civilized race. We 
are not in a i)osition to weigh critically the facts brought forward by the writer, but 
the difficulties they involve incline us still to find their explanation, in the western 
{Mrt of the domain, to the forward march of Malayan influence, and, in the eastern, 
to the reflex movements of Polynesian colonies. That the hitter have settled here 
and there in Melanesia, even sailing far toward the west, there can be no reasonable 
doubt. 

TiiK Initiation into Manhood at Fiji.— In the Ma^ number of this journal 
we gave an account of the ceremony of initiating youths into manhood as practiced 
by certain rude tribes in Australia. It appears that a like custom, though differing in 
the iihkIc of its obt«ervaiice, once existe<i among a Melanesian people, on the island of 
Viti Lctni, the larj»cst of the Fiji group. The custom has since been abolished by the 
inlUionccof Christianitv. The institution had the peculiarity in Fiji that it was con- 
tinrd not only to a single island, but to a ])articular jxirt of it, and to certain tnbes. 
Hoth the crrcniony ana the place of j^erfonnance were called Nanga, and no male, be 
hr young or old, was entitled to the privileges of manhood until he had been duly 
initiatetl. The place of celebration was a plot of ground, usually at some distance 
from the village, enclosed by a low stone wall, and divided by cross walls into three 
hfiiionM, CiiUcu res}HxHivclv the Little, the C>reat, and the Sacred Nanga. Correspond- 
ing to those divisions the adult moles of the community were classsed in three 
gratlcN. At the hetid wore the elders or the members of the Nanga, called Vere; 
next to thoNO wore the Vunih^lo, or men who had attended at least two initiations; 
lastly o*mo the \ilavou, or young men who had been partly initiated, and were still on 
|>r\>l>ation. llolow these classes were the women, who were not ordinarily allowed to en- 
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ter or pass near the Nanga. An initiation generally occurred once in two years, but was 
more freouent if the number of youths awaiting admission was considerable, or was 
longer deterred if war or other circumstances made it inconvenient to celebrate it. The 
time of puberty was the usual age of miliation. As the day approached the usual 
pursuits of the community were dropped, and enormous quantities of provisions were 
stored in readiness for protracted feasting. At the appointed time the Vere and Vunilolo, 
headed by the chief priest, repaired to the Nanga, and made offerings to the ancestral 
spirits. 'I he young men, with shaven heads, were then brought into the great Nanea, 
led by an old Vere. Each youth bore a spear and club, and was swathed in many folds 
of native cloth, of which he proceeded to divest himself, and which was deposited with 
other articles as a gift on the ground. Then followed general feasting, continued 
through the night. A like ceremony was repeated four days in succession; and on 
the fifth larger gifts were brought, and the novices were led into the last and most 
sacred enclosure. Here they were brought face to face with the chief priest, and 
various mock-tragic ceremonies were gone through, designed to impress tneir minds 
with the importance ot the occasion. On the following morning the women were 
called in, and for a time a scene of unrestrained license prevailed, after which the 
people returned to their homes, and society resumed its usual relations. We do not 
observe in this ceremony the knocking out of teeth or the other ordeals designed to 
test the physical endurance of the candidate, as was the case in Australia. For this 
description we are indebted to a paper by Rev. Lorimer Fison, in the Anihropohgical 
Journal for August. 

The Hill Tribes of Travancore. — ^ITie native kingdom of Travancore, which lies 
along the southwestern border of India from the Periyar river to Cape Cormorin, is 
separated from Madura and Tinnevelly by an irrecrular mountainous reeion, embrac- 
ing a great variety of soil and climate, and for the mosr part clothed witn magnificent 
forests. These highlands have been the home, from time immemorial, of allied 
tribes, who exhibit many of the qualities of similar populations in other pcrts of 
India. They are estimated to number about 15,000, and are most thickly grouped in 
the Neyattankara district, spreading out more thinly alone the forest glades north and 
south of this point. The southern tribes are collectively known as Kanikars "hered- 
itary proprietors," while the northern, and more intelligent tribes are called Mala 
Arayans. The Kanikars are described as short and meagre in form and decidedly 
negroid in features. The men go entirely naked, excepting a loin-cloth, but the 
women have a somewhat ampler coverino;. They live by clans in little villages, con- 
structed partly on the ground and partly in trees for greater security against wild 
beasts, llieir system of government is patriarchal, each village being under the 
control of a headman, whose authority is submitted to by general consent. They 
also acknowledge a nominal allegiance to the Rajah of Travancore, to whom they oc- 
casionally bring a tribute of their forest fruits, lliey subsist chiefly by the rude 
agriculture practiced by the hill tribes generally. It consists of burning a spot of 
jungle and sowing seed in the ashes. In two or three years they wander off to an- 
other location. Though acute in the senses exercised for preserving life in the forest, 
their intellects are not of a high order. They produce nre by friction, a sharpened 
peg made from a certain reed being rapidly revolved on another piece of the same 
material. They do not count above ten, when that number is reached they lay down 
a pebble and begin again. The knotted fibres of climbing plants sometimes serve 
as a rude symbolic language. Sickness is sent by demons and it is the duty of the 
headman to decide upon suitable offerings to propitiate them. This he does with 
manifestations of demoniacal possession and amid a din of drums and outcries. After 
death, food is placed in the mouth of the corpse, and it is buried at a distance from 
the village. The Kanakars have little conception of a soul or a future life. To keep 
on good terms with numerous spirits residing in their hills and forests is their chief 
concern. They make no images of these, but sometimes use small stones as fetishes. 

The Mala Arayans have more fixed dwellings and stand somewhat higher in the 
social scale. They are short in stature, like most of the hill tribes, but are said to 
be as fair in complexion as high-caste Hindus. They speak a rude form of Malaya- 
Ian, while the southern tribes speak bad Tamil. The customs of these forest men 
are, in general, so much like those already described that they need not be repeated. 
Their mode of disposing of the dead, however, deserves mention. There occur on 
their hills numerous dolmen-like tombs of great age, such as are found in other parts 
of southern India. These are vaults formed of upright slabs of granite from 8 to 15 
feet in length and surmounted by a capstone. These blocks are often of enormous 
weight, and it is difficult to see how they could be moved without machinery. The 
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longest diameter of the tombs is north and south, and in the southern face is a cir- 
cular aperture, which is closed by a round pebble, kept in place by a stone prop. 
Who built these cyclopean monuments — whether an earlier race that has since dis- 
appeared, or the ancestors of the present population — no one can tell. It is inter- 
esting, therefore, to note that the Arayans to this day make out of fragments of stone 
little box-like tombs a few inches square and after the jxittemof the larger structures. 
When a person dies, his spirit is supposed to enter a little brass or silver image, kept 
in readiness, which with a little fooa, is then placed in the cell and hastily covered 
with the capstone. On each recurring anniversary the cell is opened, food is placed 
within for tne imprisoned spirit, and tne whole is quickly covered as before. In this 
singular^custom one can hardly avoid the conviction that we see the survival in min- 
iature of a practice which existed among the ancestors of the same people cc nturies 
ago. The Arayans worship^ besides various demons, the spirits of their ancestors, 
^figies, in which these are supposed to reside, are kept in each household. Other 
jungle tribes are the Ulladars, the Uralis, and the Mannans. They are inferior to 
the tribes just descril)ed, and derive a precarious subsistence from the chase or the 
roots and fruits of the forest. 

Little can be said recarding the early history and race-connections of these hill 
people. Bishop Caldwell, who knows so thoroughly the races of southern India, 
supposes that tney were once low-caste Hindus, who were driven to the hills, where 
thev secured a quasi independence, and where, through changed climatic conditions 
and occupations, they have gradually developed an altered physiognomy and strange 
customs. The reader who desires to know more regarding these tribes and the other 
population of one of the most prosperous of the Native States of India may profitably 
read Rev. S. Mateer's recent work on Native Life in Travancore. 
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The Algonquin Legends of New England ^ or Myths and Folk Lore of the Micmac^ 
Pas samaquoddy and Penobscot t Tribes. By CHARLES G. Leland. Boston, 1 884: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., New York. 

The study of native mythology in America is proving to be very interesting when- 
ever survivors of the old Indian tribes are found. 'Fhere appear a great number of 
traditions which have been transmitted from prehistoric times. These traditions are 
many of them local and are generally afHxed to local objects. The association of my- 
thology with the scenes of nature is one of the most interesting features of 
it. We have now New England mythologized as Old England is, the far west also, 
has' been similarly favored, but the great interior has lost its native traditionary 
myths. Mr. Leland was fortunate in obtaining the manuscripts of a Rev. Mr. Brand 
and Mrs. W. Wallace Brown, and from other persons, has secured a vast amount of 
original genuine Indian mythology. The tribes which have preserved these are the 
Miomacs, the Pas ^ mauuoddies, the Penobscots and the St. Francis Indians. 

The Wabaniki mythology was one which gave a fairy, an elf, a naiad, a hero to 
every rock and river and ancient hill in New England, but is just the one of all others 
which is least known to all New Englanders. When the last Indian shall be in his 
grave, those who come after us will ask in wonder why we had no curiosity as to the 
romance of our country and so much as to that of every other land on earth. Mr. 
Leland finds in Indian tradition the remains of a grand mythology, whose central 
figure was suggestive of Thor or Odin, with a strong domestic element. This god 
"Glooskap," is the Norse god intensified, and the connection of the various legends 
shows them to be parts of one great whole, and constantly analagous to those of the 
younger Edda. 

A Dissertation on the Proper Names of the Panjabs, by Capt. R. C. TempI-E. Bom- 
bay, i8J^3. 8vo. pp. 228. 

_ • 

The investigations, of which the preliminary results are set forth in this book, were 
begun with the view to ascertain what indications of national life and racial history 
can be learned from a study of proper names. The scope of the inquiry is, however, 
chiefly limited to the rural population of the Eastern Panjab, where the Hindu ele- 
ment greatly preponderates. 
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The author first points out the very effective methods employed to identify indi- 
viduals, by which the repetition of the same name is seldom required. This is ac- 
complished, first, bv sumxes; thus from the root A^a/A are formed Natha, Nathi, 
Natho, Nathwi, Natnia, and eight more. By lengthening the vowel of the primitive 
the number is doubled. 'ITien, the number may be almost indefinitely increased by 
complementary additions, such as Singh, Mall, Ram, e. g., Natha Singh, Natha Mall. 
Caste names frequently serve for this purpose. 

The common grounds for selecting particular names are: the religious hopes of 
parents, natural affection, physical or mental peculiarities, special superstitions, and 
special customs. Of Mr. Temple's list of more than two thousand names, about 
twenty-eight per cent, show a religious motive; twenty-one per cent, are pet names. 
Opprobrious names are given with the idea that children are thereby shielded from 
evil influences. Often the name recalls some accident of birth, as to time or place; 
thus, Sawara, * Born on Monday,* Pahari * Born in the Hills.* Those indicating a 
quality of mind or body, are very numerous, as Kubbe Singh ' Hunchback,' Magra 
Mall 'Sulky.* Among the Mohammedan population, about half the proper names 
have a religious origin, being derived from the Arabic or other foreign source; the 
Apostles of Islam, the Worthies named in the Quran, and '* Most Comely Names of 
God," constantly recurring. ITie other half of their nomenclature is formed on the 
same principles as that of the Hindus, often with an amusing forgetfulness of relig- 
ious consistency. We cannot enter into details, nor allude to many other interesting 
discussions in this volume, including a comparison of the nomenclature of modem 
with that of ancient and mediaeval India. The field is new, so far as relates to India 
and promises to throw much light on the course of civilization, not only there, bu 
in otner lands. 

" ^'^^'^ I^csults of the latest researches and discoveries on the site of Homer*s 
Troy, and in the heroic tumuli and other sites made in the vear 1882, by Dr. 
Henry Schliemann, preface bv Prof. A. H. Sayce. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Franklin Square. 1884. 

This admirably written book has already been reviewed by our associate, Prof. A. 
C. Merriam. It only remains for us to speak of the value of the book to the archae- 
ologists. The work of excavation at Troy has ceased. This volume, with the pre- 
ceding, will contain all that Dr. Schliemann has to say upon the archaeology of this 
buried city. Dr. Sayce says prehistoric archaeology in general owes as mucn to Dr. 
Schliemann's discoveries, as the study of Greek history and Greek art. We are car- 
ried back to a time when the Assyrians and the Hittites did not as yet exist, when 
the Aryan forefathers of the Greeks had not as yet, perhaps, reached their new home 
in the south, but when the rude tribes of the neolithic aee had already begun to traffic 
and barter, and traveling caravans conveyed the precious stone of the Kuen-lun 
from one extremity of Asia to the other. Prehistoric archaeology in general owes as 
much to Dr. Schliemann as the study of Greek history and Greek art. It appears 
now that Homer gave only the legend of the Illium's tragic fate, as it was handed 
down to him by preceding banls, but much more has been disclosed concerning Troy, 
and especially its preceding history than Homer has disclosed. The second city of 
Hissarlik belongs to the prehistoric age. Above the ruins of it lie the remains of no 
less than four prehistoric settlements. As to the date of these settlements, one fact 
is worthy of notice. 

Dr. Sayce says that we find no traces among them of Phoenician trade, and so con- 
cludes that Illium ninst have been overthrown before the busy traders of the Kanaan 
had visited the shores. Not only has the Phoenicion left no trace of himself, but the 
influence of Assyrian art, which l^egan to spread through eastern Asia about 1200 
B. C, is equally absent. The Hittites were wandering from their capital at Carche- 
mish, on the Euphrates, to the shores of the /Egian Sea. To the Hittites belong 
some of the antiquities which are found in this region. The history of Troy, then 
may be said to have filled up this period which elapsed between the migration of the 
Hittites and the rise of civilization in the old Greek cities. The work of the archse- 
ologist is not completed, however, for the relics which have been exhumed even from 
Troy need to be compared with the relics which the various races have left on the soil 
of Asia Minor, but which still lie buried beneath the accumulations of many cen- 
turies. It is probable that as explorations are continued in this region the relics ex- 
humed by Dr. Schliemann will be identified with the races more niUy than they can 
be now. For the present we accept Dr. Schliemann's conclusions, both as to the 
location] of Troy, and as to the different periods of the history, but the races which 
overran that region and left their relics on this site are still comparatively unknown. 
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•ir?,* •<*»!• 'A *.-u».* »)■./•/. -A* •-*!>» yt»rrm.\ci :ps\^**ii, aari t^tere i* ac- 
♦^ lAi'/'k^ ':k4^ ir,T '/,'.vr •rr>iri »n:i«. -^ f^, *v*'-irnaa3, »« f&rv^i 

vs^i^ «rr«n(k »-*#««'. r.^r»^ .u ;>..% Il;{)k^. Tse a.iVicarj'X of ^-jmiA 
yifff*. •// f>t ♦,-*<? «••/«' 'j'Arrf,;fijp jat! 'Z ^h« "w^ork, a.« the yxaj bst* t; 
i^j$.ifj '/T*y 'f^ v>frf** «Kyi« <i/>bffut« MOLS^tj witi the r»ic dii* 

A*-/* /»^/ V 'ikakfiptrf, \/f the k«T. TMiiTiiTo^ triTJL $2.50. Ne 

Mr. f //er'« xyxff:rft i% to ^ak« (^>r each ciuiffLet a general subject, sach as 
WfV^i^t, ^/^«/Aft, Ixrrr>'«%, BfH«, Animals, Plants In^ecU; Medidne, Mairage, 
Kfffh ar«4 BaMufr«»« hy/n% and Pavtiime^, Pani^hiiieiit and Proverb*. 

7>f«r tttUr fA tU^, Ux/k i» F'/lk Iy>re, hat the object realhr is to shov the snpersti- 
iUftt% »ttf\ ttf^viftx which urtrntiltfi in Shakespere's time co n c e r ning the varioos ob» 
jr/,1« ''nurn^raf^ aU/ve. There ix n^i attempt to trace these superstitions and legends 
f// th^ir Ufurtjif l/ut a mcrre enumeration *A them and a r ef erence to the passages in 
wh^h tUiry ar«r ernty>lied with the quotatir^ of some other literary works which 
w«r« exfarti at the time. The author d^^es not seem to be acqoainted with Folk 
Ijff^ iu it« l/T'A/l ranf^e am] in it» antiquarian aspects bnt presents it more as it is 
tirtitut4A''A with the literature tA the period. He catches np the threads whidi were 
ctmtMttrA in the Kuv\i%h th^night, and which Shakespere has woven into his marrel- 
ttu% wifftl tntAurt%, but does tuA trace the thread fuither back than the English Ian- 
gua|{r, an^l scarcely furth rr l>ack than Shakespere*s own time. As an additional 
^tAumn in the library of Shakesperiana the book has considerable value as it brings 
ifUt a k|iri;ial feature in the writings of the late dramatist, llie students of FcSk 
lAffr will find the volume full of hints, but they are only hints, and yet they reveal 
how niany thrincN there arc for him to ^tudy in connection with his specialty. As a 
litrmry |ir«iduction the work is fragmentary, and yet it has many gems of thought 
whidi may be nicked up and ma^le u»cful in other directions than in the line of my- 
thology or tra^lilion. 

7'Ai tej^endx 0/ the Panjah. Hy Cait. R. C. Tkmi'LE. Bombay, 18S3-4, pp. 
xxvil and 546. 

The timl vnlunur of thin work, which was begun in August, 1S83, and has ap- 
|ii*titiMl in monthly {HirtH, Ih concluded with the July number, which contains a Table 
of CnnlcMitM itnd an extended Preface, 'llic Ktories in the series are seventeen in 
iiundirt, and wrrc* rollectcd with much care and no little difficulty from the w^ander- 
Inu iMiidti nnd unlrttrred villagers of North wcHlern India. They are metrical inform, 
and air printcMl in the exact language in which they were told. The transliteration 
In Koinun loiter is acconiiianicd witli an Knglish translation and notes, 'llie intro- 
durtinn ni (he t^xt In a valuahic feature, since it illustrates many local peculiarities of 
viN-altularv and grannnatical structure. The talcs, aside from their Oriental setting, 
have nuiili in ctunmon with such literature everywhere. There is the hero w^ho is 
defrauded of hin rights, and who, after long wanderings and a variety of strange ad- 
vent met, inarrieH a princess, and livcv ever after in luxury and honor; there is the 
dreadlul ogie wlio dines ujKm women and children, and is the terror of the country 
ruvind: theie is thcconuxinion — man, woman, or beast — skilled in magic arts, who ex- 
it inUes tlu* lieiti liom fiojH'le.ss ditViculty — all of which are served up with the usual 
uaiuish »»l nn|H»ssil>le leats, unheard-of j>crfections, and miraculous deliverances. 
Those who like lo know how the fancy of men has run riot, though following the 
name ueneial lines and with tnc same under current of moral reflection, in every 
age and cxumtiv will fuul this Inntk both entertaining and instructive. 

The srtn\e uulelaligable author j>ro|x>ses to i>ublish (romorijnnal Persian manuscripts 
Home v\tlumes ol menunis and diavios of the times of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, the 
•' I. ion ol the Pariah," and his suivcssors, written bva Vakil of the Sikh Court. He 
iiN\» annouuiVs a loise^i e\litii>n of l>r. Fallon's Hindustani Proverbs. Under the 
title \Vi\le Awake Sixties, ** told by little children between sunset and sunrise in 
the Pani.\b and K.^shnnr." Mrs. Steel and Capt. Temple are rej>rinling, with Notes 
and Iniixsluvtion. a cv^lUviion of Kv^lk tales, which have apj^eared at inier\*als in the 
Induxn \nti«|UAM. 
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